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Drawn by William Griffith for a Cutler- 
Hammer advertisement. Story on page 47. 
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Latest A. B.C. statements show that ARCHITECTURAL RECORD is 


FIRST in architect circulation, 





FIRST in architect circulation gain, 
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FIRST in engineer circulation gain, 


FIRST in subscription renewal percentage, 
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FIRST in proportion of subscriptions sold at full price. 





This leadership is gratifying, BUT... 

far more important to RECORD 
advertisers is another measure of value found in nec A.B.C. 
statement. That is sure coverage, not of mere numbers of 
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architects and engineers, but of those particular architects 
and engineers who at any given time are actually working 
on plans and specifications that mean orders for building . 
products. Only one architectural magazine delivers this con- 
stant spot coverage of sales in the making, because only 
one architectural magazine has accurate daily Dodge infor- a 
mation on newly active architect-engineers and new build- 
ing planning activity — now being reported at the rate of ° 
$16,000,000 per business day. 


“Workbook of the Architect-Engineer” 





For detailed information see Standard Rate and The Market Data Book 
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and shows the. line. It appealed to my merchandising instinct. . 
and plan to promote them widely in our “This is good from the application view. The 
territory. ad is simple. They've shown the value of “This spoke for itself. Here is 0 cas 
this connector very well without @ jot of extra something new has been developed ¢ 
furbishing.” have pointed out the highlights ve 
My eye is always stopped by ods ¥ 
word “Announcing.” 





“This has few words 
We're very interested in home freezers 
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-|GOVERNMENT IN “HELPER" 


“=|ROLE DURING RECONVERSION 


eveloped ¢ 
hlights ver 
by ods ¥ 


By STANLEY E. COHEN 
Washington Correspondent, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


ee AS key WPB reconversion officials 
see it, nothing will do more to 
speed the day of “normalcy” in busi- 
iGY ness relationships than careful buying 

and selling on the part of industrial 
cTs organizations during the next three or 
E ers ss 


four months. 





By choice, WPB is giving industry 
its “head” in getting back to peace- 
time production, retaining only the 
minimum controls necessary to protect 
the market in scarce materials, and im- 
portant Components. 

Within a month of V-J Day, the 
government had withdrawn all but 
100 or so of the 650 orders it had is- 
sued controlling materials and stand- 
ards. In many cases those orders were 
withdrawn before supplies were barely 
sufficient to meet immediate need; and 
these withdrawals were made with a 
§ knowledge that unwise buying or sell- 


rpreted vis 
n't help ba 














a '2g might create shortages which 
would bottleneck reconversion. 
| . . . 
If hoarding interferes with recon- 





Version of an important industry, the 
WPB has a special CC priority which 
fan move in, and break the jam. How- 
fver, ic is not WPB’s intention to use 
this priority any more than it finds 
absolutely essential. 









on. This WPB holds back this priority, first 
te all because it does not think it is a 
seenaitions althy thing in a free enterprise sys- 






tem for business men to come running 
© government for assistance in meet- 





Federal controls are slashed to let industry 
take the lead in peacetime production 


ing their problems. Moreover, WPB 
points out that every time it gives 
someone a priority, it is taking the 
priority item away from some other 
company that is “playing the game,” 
and doing its best to hunt up the 
things it needs on its own. 

Nothing is more disappointing to the 
business men who have to remain 
on the job at WPB through the re- 
conversion period than to have a com- 
pany ask for that CC priority and then 
to learn that there has been no real 
effort to hunt up the goods. That is, 
nothing is more disappointing except 
perhaps to learn that another company 
is stocking up right to the inventory 
limit on scarce items that it does not 
need immediately. 


The philosophy behind the WPB 
reconversion program is simplicity in 
itself: WPB recognizes that govern- 
ment cannot schedule production of 
civilian goods as it scheduled war pro- 
duction. If civilian production is to 
get going, it will have to be at the 
initiative of industry, with govern- 
ment reduced to the status of a 


“helper.” 


That government “help” consists of : 





INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING was delayed by a 
printers’ strike in Chicago. We 


This issue of 


hope to resume normal publica- 


tion schedules shortly. 
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1. Retention and strengthening of 
scarce materials, to combat hoarding, 
presumptive buying, and _ buyers’ 
scrambles for materials and goods. 

2. Restriction against duplicate 
orders, except for plentiful items. 

3. Studies to stimulate production 
of scarce items such as textiles, coal 
mining equipment, and building ma- 
terials. 

4. A green light to industrial con- 
struction, 

5. Pruning of priority system to 
retain only a MM priority for essen- 
tial military items; a CC for emer- 
gency civilian goods, and a AAA for 
super-emergency purposes. 

At the moment the administration 
has two closely related worries: “Re- 
conversion bottlenecks” and inflation. 
Hoarding is considered to be an im- 
portant element in both, for the 
hoarder can prevent others from cre- 
ating jobs, and he can prevent the 
restoration of normal trading situa- 
tions which will permit relaxation of 
price controls. 

In pleading for aid in spreading 
scarce items, WPB people confess that 
they appreciate that many companies 
will stock up through fear of being 
caught short. But they suggest that 
for most things, production will be 
improving so rapidly that there will 
really be no need for hoarding, as there 
might have been during the war when 
the supply situation moved in the op- 
posite direction. 

Perhaps nothing better illustrates 
the urgency with which WPB is un- 
winding its business than the new 
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status of its priorities. Both the MM 
and CC are usable only by the com- 
pany to which they are issued, and no 
priority is to be issued for a program 
as such. 

In other words, instead of rating 
production of various types of goods, 
all WPB now does is issue a “junior 
directive’ when the situation demands 
that a military or civilian need receive 
a “motor cycle escort through traffic.” 


According to the WPB estimates, 
the shortages of tools and components 
that loomed so large when the war 
ended will disappear by the first of 
the year, and latest figures on the 
upsurge of industrial construction 
support the estimate that this key 
postwar industry, also, will be well 
under way by that time. 

When reconversion started, WPB 
found that shortages of certain items 














Typical Reconversion Predictions by Various Industries 
Base Period | Value Value 
Number (1939-41) Dec., 1945 June, 1946 
Report- (Millions (Millions | (Millions 

Industry ing of Dollars) of Dollars) | of Dollars) 
Automobile i 219. 201. 454. 
Allied tractor equipment 26 2.9 13.05 it. 
Bituminous equipment 26 .86 1.395 1.395 
Concrete equipment and cen- 

trifugal pumps 13 63 1.2 1.2 
Crushing equipment 85 1.5 1.5 
Graders 1.5 2.6 2.6 
Miscellaneous construction 

machinery 10 1.25 2.7 2.250 
Power cranes and shovels 2! 3.36 10.7 8.9 
Road rollers 4 36 54 54 
Trucklaying tractors 4 5.75 20. 16.5 
Formed steel plumbing fixtures 3 2.6 1.7 3.1 
Commercial and industrial refrig- 

eration and air conditioning.. 12 9.985 17.144 28.818 
Soil pipe and fittings 52 3.3 1.4 2.1 
Printing trades machinery 18 5.645 4.244 7.808 
Railroad passenger cars (units). 2 042 .008 175 
As a result of elimination of prior- —tin, antimony, lead, manila _ rope, 


ities, the sales department is free to 
take care of its customers in what- 
ever order it selects. In some cases, 
of course, this will mean making dif- 
ficult choices in the distribution of 
scarce items. On the other hand, it 
is a long step toward restoration of a 
free economy, and of rebuilding the 
selling contacts which must be the 
foundation of business activities. 

Reports pouring in to Washington 
from industry people indicate that this 
program is giving industry a feeling 
of assurance that it is safe to plan 
ahead on its own buying and selling, 
without fearing government interfer- 
ence on either score. 

WPB Chairman J. A. Krug is con- 
vinced that reconversion is proceeding 
“with no greater difficulty than was 
to be expected.” He feels that even 
though the war ended sooner than 
WPB planners had anticipated, a great 
deal had already been accomplished to- 
ward production of the machine tools 
and other equipment essential to a 
quick and organized reconversion. 
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good grades of lumber, certain con- 
struction material——would be com- 
stantly appearing to delay the process. 


In these shortage fields, steps were 
taken to increase production. At the 
same time, industry was urged to use 
substitutes and to stay clear of the 
scarce items if possible. 

Probably no one case is as clear 
as the tin situation. Government and 
industry were in full agreement that 
the tin supply could not last more 
than another year, nor were sources of 
new tin supplies in sight. 


When the automobile program was 
authorized before V-J Day, it was 
with the warning that the cars_could 
be produced only if industry engineers 
developed substitutes for tin before 
the first quarter of 1946. 


Industry accepted this challenge and 
was starting on the problem of find- 
ing the substitute when the war 
ended. Faced with the challenge of 
creating jobs immediately to absorb 
discharged war workers, schedules 
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for auto production had to be stepped 
up beyond the rate permitted by 
available tin. Moreover production 
could not be delayed while manu ‘ac. 
turers sought tin substitutes. 

Under the emergency solution w hich 
the industry and WPB reached, new 
cars are to have about two-thirds of 
the tin used in prewar cars. Mean. 
while two WPB task forces have been 
rushed to the Pacific in an effort to 
seek out tin stockpiles, and to study 
the condition of tin smelting machin. 
ery in territory recently held by Japs 

It has been frequently reported that 
the government hopes that the con- 
struction industry will do for th 
economy during the coming years what 
the automobile industry did after th 
first World War. 

During 1945, WPB found tha 
700,000 persons have been employed 
in construction; by 1946 that figur 
1,000,000; in addition 
who will work on 
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maintenance and repair programs tha hel 
will probably exceed $4,000,000,000— Pa” 
in value. Cor 
Total new construction in 1946, ac- = 
cording to the Construction Research 4 | 
Branch of WPB will probably reaci ta 
$6,500,000,000, a 44 per cent rise over Gel 
1945. The bulk of the increase wil di 
be in privately financed activity, esti- v, | 
mated at $4,350,000,000, a half-bil- f°” 
lion above 1939. A 
Indication of the trend is the re- Oa 
port that construction during the las f ~" 
quarter of this year is expected & te 
amount to $1,167,000,000, almost ten ot 
per cent more than the volume ex- oy 
oa on 

pected if the war had continued. Off — 
this, $206,000,000 is to be privately f° 
sponsored factory building, a program _ 
well above the $169,000,000 194! The 
quarterly rate. the | 
The upward trend of privately on 
echr 


financed factory construction is ¢& 
pected to continue at an accelerated 
rate in 1946, as reconversion activity 
speeds up, WPB predicts. Figure 
compiled by officials here estimate that TH 
$950,000,000 will go into this typ 

of construction, the highest annul FQ 
rate to date. 

WPB’s early returns on reconvet 
sion progress indicate that the natid® 
should be well on its way toward neW 
all-time highs in non-war production 
by the middle of 1946. A group 
3,750 manufacturers in 42 major & 
dustries reported for instance at by 
December, they will be procucin§ 
about 112 per cent as much goods # 
terms of dollars as they did in 193% 
41, and employing 96 per cent as man} 
people. By June, they hope tha ches 
production will be 187 per cent of the 
base, and employment 133 per cent. 









































































| "=, UNION OIL ADS ANIMATE 
 ———- ~ INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


urds of 









Mean- 
ve been | 
ffort to 
> study Close agency contact with Union's advertising, 
= sales and research departments plus periodic field 
>y Japs ° ° ° ° ° es 
od dk trips, provide basic data for animation advertising 
he con- 
for the 
fe, , : close cooperating methods of advertiser Fishing, mining, farming, manufac- 

and advertising agency. turing, transportation, aviation, lum- 
4d de Preceding this final plan of opera- bering, marine, etc., are 7 a few - 
nployed . tion, the agency first made a field trip = a) marmot re ea igre 
t figure hn current Union Oil Company throughout the territory. A thorough, SeeKs. © impress these markets in 
ddities industrial advertising campaign is first-hand study was made of product an adequate manner and still remain 
ork oni based on the research results of periodic application, customer attitude and within the business paper budget, calls 
ms thay feld trips made throughout the com- sales approach. It was found that for resourcefulness in production and 

oo ooo pany’s marketing territory. Foote, nearly all prospects, whether me- media. Union Oil advertising was 
- 4 Cone & Belding, Los Angeles agency, chanics, mill superintendents, fisher- planned to appeal to specific industries, 
146. ac. im directing Union’s advertising, keeps men, mining engineers, or what, were with ——— on —— meseages 
esearch 2, Close contact with the company’s interested in factual or technical in- xe bso ae Pape heat ees — 

advertising, sales and research depart- formation about products as related to selected for advertising in which color 

Y a ments and continues making periodic their equipment. pages would dominate. (See the ac- 
om a held trips to affect an up-to-date co- Business paper advertising for an oil companying chart for complete list). 
vol ordination on all research done on company is somewhat complicated by _ After selecting media, the problem 
alt-bi Union industrial products. the variety and number of products finally resolved itself to one of presen- 
Advertising prepared for these prod- manufactured—492 by Union Oil tation. A means had to be found 

the re Uets Is sent to nine key men at Union Company—and the diversified markets that would present a ner ye 
reg Oil for approval. Final drafting in- which must be covered. It is further weeny in an educational but 

ail corporates all new departmental involved by the fact that product ad- striking and interesting manner. 
tes Pe changes. Thus, the technical value vertising may be directed in one field The technique decided upon was 
aan reflected in each advertisement is based toa purchasing group of limited tech- that employed by the armed forces 

» cfg % the solid facts of industrial re- nical knowledge, whereas in another in teaching mechanical processes and 
ee ately § 2th; and these are gathered sys- held, the same product must be sold functions. As adapted for Union Oil’s 
rogram “matic lly and regularly through the to highly trained engineers. (Continued on page 148) 

ai 
Mas The ad at the top of the page and those below are representative of able captions. Ben Day screens are used to add a third color and 
the Union Oil series which was launched last March and is currently dimension without the added expense of process plates. This same 
rivately § being carried in 50 business, industrial and farm papers. The illustrative technique will be used in forthcoming product booklets and other sales 

is ex: technique employs two-color "still" animations with brisk, highly-read- promotion literature. Union dealers receive copies of all current ads 
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MEN, MECHANICS AND 
MANAGEMENT .... 
FOR TECHNICAL NEWS 


Part Seven of an analysis of technical news 
handling by the industrial marketer 





I dccensencinnsenemaniaennmninemenaision —— By HARRY W. SMITH, JR. -——— 


EWS is information, not literature 
—and the news man an arranger, 
not an artist. 

Beware of assigning the technical 
news job to the worshipper of words 
with “‘a flair for writing.” He might 
make a copywriter, but never a news 
man. Pick, instead, the eager beaver 
who likes to poke his nose into every- 
body’s engineer’s, the 
publisher’s, the customer’s, the sales 
manager’s, and yours. 

And, for the sake of his effective- 
ness, don’t call him a “publicity man,” 
a “public relations man” or a “press 
agent.” Call him your “company re- 
porter,” your “industrial news special- 
ist” or your “technical information 
man.” Your author often refers to 
himself as an “editor-at-large”—and 
no one has squawked yet. 


business—the 


The semantics* of the case is im- 
portant. Publicity, press agentry and 
public relations are all fine profes- 
sions—for someone besides the tech- 
nical news man. And that’s because 
common usage (aided by Hollywood, 
the Hannagans, and the Ivy Lees) 
has identified all three phrases with 
anything but the teaching of engi- 
neering and industrial technology 
through feature articles in the trade 
and business press. 


Nor is technical news the job for 





*We didn’t know what the word meant 
either, until the editor of IM sprung it 
on us. But it’s so pat, we use it. It 
refers to the evolution of language with 
usage 
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Vice-President, 
The John Mather Lupton Company, 
New York 





Harry W. Smith, Jr. 


THE many readers who have been following 
Harry Smith's series on technical news 
handling in the past six issues of IM, will 
have noticed a change in Author Smith's 
by-line effective with this issue. 

On October |, he changed his position 
from that of advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of Selas Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia, to vice-president of The 
John Mather Lupton Company, New York 
industrial agency. In his new post, he will be 
concerned with both managerial and account 


work — primarily on industrial-publishing, 
metallurgical and chemical engineering 
business. 


A graduate of Case School of Applied 
Science and a teaching fellow from Prince- 
ton University, H. W. S. Jr. carries degrees 
in mechanical engineering and physics. Be- 
fore joining Selas, he was director of na- 
tional publicity for American Gas Associa- 
tion, in market development for New Jersey 
Zinc Company, and research for J. Walter 
Thompson Company. Included among his 
fraternity and organization affiliations is the 
vice-presidency and program chairmanship 
of the Philadelphia chapter of NIAA. 
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“junior” in your department. It’s a 
job which can tax every talent of a 
man as ingenious as an Edison, as hon- 
est as a Lincoln, and as hard-working 
as a Willkie—a man who knows his 
company’s business well enough to 
earn a salary in either sales or adver- 
tising or engineering, his customer’s 
business well enough to argue it with 
him, and the publisher’s business well 
enough to edito a successful magazine. 


What about 













So much for the man. 
the mechanics? 

Only in this closing installment of 
a seven-part series dare we bring up 
the subject at all—lest we emphasize 
it too much. Too many of the meager 
writings we’ve seen on technical news 
handling have dealt primarily with 
such inanities as: double-spacing type- 
written copy, placing source lines in 
the upper right-hand corner, selecting 
and indicating release dates, pasting 
captions on photographs, leaving the 
top third of the first page blank for 
headlining, and similar rules of in- 

















finitesimal significance. A 

In newspaper press agentry—ground and 
out at race-rates by mimeograph and §™ 
multigraph, and channeled simultane- shar 
ously to a thousand non-competitive Dou 
city-rooms or feature-desks all over §*¥™ 
the nation—such details of mechanics §™ ! 
may influence results. publ. 

But not in technical news! , NI 

The only thing that counts is your life, 
story. If it hits market interest— high 
you win. If it strains or misses—you 
lose. Period! Bad mechanics and come 
split infinitives—even “ain’t”’ in every Th 
other line—won’t keep Ted Olive o thie 





Irwin Such or Eric Oberg away from 
something the readers of Chemical © 
Metallurgical Engineering or Steel o 


Machinery ought to know. 
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But by good mechanics you can 
save the editor a lot of editing, and 
yourself a deal of trouble. So her 


















are five random rules which hav§,.... 
helped from time to time in trtByi4, 
technical news experience. Th 
( 

1. Submit a Letter a first 
Thus you get to know your editor 0 Mificatic 

a friendly basis. You can find out mJ... 
mediately what he thinks about an offer ae 
ing without waiting for the publish —™“*'° 
result. The 
You can ask for help when you fee with } 
the ice is thin. ales 





You can explain why you think th 
reader ought to know what you wat 
to say. : 

You can steer the editor to authoritie 
In short, you can do business fast 
more surely. 


2. Learn to Dictate 


My father is a newspaper n 
thinks with two fingers on a | 
typewriter in a noisy office. My assist 
is a copywriter—he works over eve! 


(Continued on page 104) 
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BUSINESS PAPER EDITORS RECEIVE 
EDITORIAL ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


pan of 23 publications, repre- 
senting U. S. and Canadian pub- 
lishers of business papers, received 25 
awards for editorial achievement at 
meetings held September 10 in New 
York and Chicago. The 25 awards 
for editorial achievement pre- 
sented to the winning editors for en- 
tries submitted to INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING’s 8th Annual Competition for 
Editorial Achievement. The judging 
took place August 9 and 10, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


were 


Aviation Maintenance and Metals 
and Alloys won two awards each. The 
remaining 21 awards were equally 
shared—21 editors getting one each. 
Double honors went to Stylewear—an 
award of merit in classification 6 and 
the honor of being the first Canadian 
publication to receive an award. 

The winning entries were selected 
from a total of 419 submitted by 150 
different publications. This was the 
highest number of entries and publi- 
cations competing since the annual 
competition was established. 

This was the 8th annual renewal of 
this competition in continuing sup- 
port of the purpose for which it was 
originally planned in 1938—to recog- 
nize the outstanding contributions of 
business paper publications in keeping 
business and industry abreast of the 
latest facts and developments, and the 
most effective procedures and prac- 
tices available for their continued 
guidance and efficient operation. 


The 25 awards this year comprised 


2 first award in each of the six classi- 
Mcations and three awards of merit, 
plus a special award in the sixth classi- 
mCatior 

The eetings were almost ovations, 
with large numbers attending in both 
“ities, Approximately 175 people 
witnes the presentation at the first 
fall mecsing of the New York Chapter 
pi the National Industrial Advertisers 
Assoc n and about the same num- 
per W guests at the initial meeting 
bf the Chicago Business Papers Asso- 
lation. in conjunction with the Dot- 
td Line Club, which was also attended 
PY Members of the Chicago chapter 


NDU: 





AWARD WINNERS IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING'S EDITORIAL COMPETITION 


Classification 


. For the best series of 
articles: 


2. For the best single 


article: Journal 


Winner 


Mill & Factory 
Carl C. Harrington, Editor 


Engineering & Mining 


Awards of Merit 
Domestic Engineering 


O. T. Carson, Editor 


Apparel Manufacturer 
Fred. Kogos, Executive Editor 


Metals & Alloys 
Fred P. Peters, Editor 


Aviation Maintenance 


Arthur W. D. Harris, Editor 


Evan Just, Editor 


3. For the best single issue: 


Editor 


4. For the best illustrative 
treatment: 


5. For the best published 


research: 


Aviation Maintenance 


Arthur W. D. Harris, 


Construction Methods 
Robert K. Tomlin, Editor 


Factory Management & 
Maintenance 


Steel 
E. L. Shaner, Editor 


Power 


P. W. Swain, Editor 


Percil Points 
Kenneth Reid, Editor 


Machine Design 
Laurence E. Jermy, Editor 


Architectural Forum 

Howard Myers, Editor 

Henry N. Wright, Managing 
Editor 


Oil & Gas Journal 
C. O. Willson, Editor 


Engineering News-Record 
Waldo G. Bowman, Editor 


American Druggist 
John W. McPherrin, Editor 


The Nation's Schools 
Arthur B. Moehlman, Editor 


L. C. Morrow, Editor 


6. For the greatest improve- 
ment in typography: 


Business Screen 


O. H. Coelln, Jr., Editor 


Metals & Alloys 
Fred P. Peters, Editor 


American Machinist 
Burnham Finney, Editor 


Home Furnishings Merchan- 


dising 
Esther Skaar Hansen, Editor 


Stylewear 
Ralph M. Edwards, Editor 


Power-Plant Engineering 


Ralph E. Turner, Editor 


Women’s Reporter 
Sam Cook Singer, Editor 
(Special Award) 





D. Clinton Grove, assistant to the 
executive vice-president, Blaw-Knox 
Company, Pittsburgh, who served on 
the jury of judges this year at Pitts- 
burgh, presented 17 awards to eastern 
editors at New York. Walther Buchen, 
head of The Buchen Company, well- 
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known Chicago agency, presented 
eight awards to the winning editors 
in Chicago. Mr. Buchen was one of 
the judges who served on the first 
judging panel in the original competi- 
tion established in 1938. 

Publications and editors receiving 
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awards in the six different classifica- 
tions: 
Classification 1 

100 entries from 71 publications 

For the best series of articles or edi- 
torials on one theme or a definite 
objective appearing in a series of issues. 
First Award: 

Mill & Factory 

Carl C. Harrington, editor 

Published by Conover-Mast 

Corporation 

Series of seven articles on Industrial 
Safety Charts aimed at educating inex- 
perienced factory workers in the safe 
industrial machines. 


use of various 


Awards of Merit: 
Domestic Engineering 
O. T. Carson, editor 
Published by Domestic Engineering 
Company 
Series of 12 
Engineering’s 


Dome shi 
reemployment 


articles on 
veteran 
plan for the plumbing, heating and 
ir conditioning industry. 
Apparel Manufacturer Magazine 
Frederick Kogos, executive editor 
Published by Frederick Kogos 
Publishing Company 
Series of five articles on the modern 
ipparel plant giving guidance on every 
phase of apparel manufacture. 
Metals & Alloys 
Fred P. Peters, editor 
Published by Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation 
Series of special sections on engi- 
neering materials and _ processing 
methods published in six issues. 
Classification 2 
133 entries from 70 publications 
For the best single editorial or arti- 
cle contributing to the advancement 
of the field served. 
First Award: 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
Evan Just, editor 
Published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc. 
“A National 
April 1945. To 
mineral policy to the mining industry. 


Mineral Policy”— 


suggest a national 
Awards of Merit: 
Aviation Maintenance 
Arthur W. D. 
Published by Conover-Mast 
Corporation 
“Air 
lished in February 
tive is to augment the air marking 
Civil 


Harris, editor. 


Marking”—an article pub- 


1945 whose objec- 
program of the Aeronautics 
Administration. 
Steel 
E. L. Shaner, editor 
Published by Penton Publishing 
Company 


Editors of Winning Publications 


1 


CLASSIFICATION |: Winner: Carl C. Har- 
rington, Editor, “Mill & Factory.’ Awards 
of Merit: O. T. Carson, Editor, ‘Domestic 


= 

| ¥ 
Re 

rs 


2 


CLASSIFICATION 2: Winner: Evan Just, 
Editor, “Engineering & Mining Journal." 
Awards of Merit: Arthur W. D. Harris, Edi- 


3 


CLASSIFICATION 3: Winner: Arthur W. D. 
Harris, Editor, “Aviation Maintenance." 
Awards of Merit: Kenneth Reid, Editor, 


“Steel Expansion for War’—June 
18, 1945. To provide basic industrial 
statistics in usable form, more or less 
restricted before through governmental 
census. 

Power 

P. W. Swain, editor 

Published by McGraw-Hill 


Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Engineering"; Frederick Kogos, 
Editor, “Apparel Manufacturer”; 
Peters, Editor, “Metals & Alloys” 


tor, “Aviation Maintenance"; E. L. 
Editor, "Steel'’: P. W. Swain, Editor 


“Pencil Points’; Laurence E. Jerm 


Executive 


Fred P 


Shaner 


Power 


"Machine Design"; Henry N. Wright 


aging Editor, “Architectural F 


An article entitled “H 

Drives” from the March 1945 
Classification 3 

66 entries from 57 publica 

For the best single issue of 
cation devoted entirely or p» 
to a single subject or central t 
major importance to the field 


Entries in this classification 













considered alone on their bulk or elab- 
oration, but rather on the merits of the 
project as to its definite objective and 
the tangible evidence of results 
achieved or influenced. 
First Award: 
Aviation Maintenance 
rthur W. D. Harris, editor 
Published by Conover-Mast 
Corporation 


> 


U. S. Navy issue of July 1945 whose 
purpose is to give the entire industry 
the benefit of the advanced ideas in 
air craft maintenance developed by 
the Navy. 

Awards of Merit: 

Pencil Points 

Kenneth Reid, editor 

Published by Reinhold Publishing 

Company 

November 1944 issue devoted prin- 
cipally to the subject of airports and 
airport design, presenting fundamen- 
tals of airport design in relation to 
commercial passenger, cargo, and pri- 
vate flying. 

Machine Design 

Laurence E. Jermy, editor 

Published by Penton Publishing 

Company 

Issue of April 1945 featuring ma- 
chine drives and controls designed to 
give designers an adequate picture of 
current developments in drive and 
control equipment. 





|. Shaner ; i 
Power Architectural Forum 


Howard Myers and Henry Niccols 
Wright, editors 

Published by Time, Inc. 

“Residential Remodeling” —Novem- 
ber 1944, devoted to residential re- 
modeling in the face of shortage of 
materials and limited facilities. 

Classification 4 
52 entries from 29 publications 





For the best illustrative treatment 
of editorial material in general. Rec- 
Ognition is also given for outstanding 
work in telling a stor) principally 
with tures and captions. 

First Award: 

Construction Methods 

Rol K. Tomlin, editor 
Edit’ =Published by McGraw-Hill 
ishing Company, Inc. 

Issues of July 1944-July 1945, con- 











~ | For reviews of the careers 

“yf Of the winning editors, see 
inctae Personalities in Advertis- 
L son 9 department on 


page 190 





INDUS 


Editors of Winning Publications 






a 


CLASSIFICATION 4: Winner: Robert K. 
Methods.” 
Awards of Merit: John W. McPherrin, Editor, 


Editor, ‘Construction 


Tomlin, 


CLASSIFICATION 5: Winner: L. C. Morrow, 
Editor, "Factory Management and Mainte- 


nance.’ Awards of Merit: Arthur B. Moehl- 


CLASSIFICATION 6: Winner: O. H. Coelln, 
Jr., Editor, “Business Screen.” Awards of 
Merit: Esther Skaar Hansen, Editor, “Home 
Furnishings Merchandising"; Ralph M. Ed- 


veying pictorial information on con- 
struction technique. 
Awards of Merit: 

Oil & Gas Journal 

C. O. Willson, editor 

Published by Petroleum Publishing 

Company 

Postwar, International, Annual Sta- 

tistical, and Blueprint Refinery Proc- 
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“American Druggist"; C. O. Willson, Editor, 
"Oil & Gas Journal"; Waldo G. Bowman, 
Editor, "Engineering News-Record" 





man, Editor, “The Nation's Schools"; Fred P. 
Peters, Editor, "Metals & Alloys’; Burnham 
Finney, Editor, "American Machinist’ 





: 5 


wards, Editor, "Stylewear"; Ralph E. Turner, 


Editor, "Power-Plant Engineering.” Special 
Award of Merit: Sam Cook Singer, Editor, 
“Women's Reporter” 


esses, sections from four issues give 
comprehensive information on what 
could be expected in demand from the 
industry during first five postwar 
years. Factual information is largely 
supplemented by illustrative material. 

Engineeering News-Record 

Waldo G. Bowman, editor 


(Continued on page 96) 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY TO SPEND $2 BILLIO 


With plans for new equipment, expansion and moder. 
ization of facilities, the gigantic automotive industry 
prepares for full-scale, all-out, peacetime production. ; 


\W irH its $29 billion saga of war ous auto companies, labor troubles and far, has exceeded the expectations 


production now relegated to his- important materials shortages are just many observers in Detroit, there ateliche jy 


tory, the automotive industry—com- a few of them—the motor vehicle still other problems to meet. sible 


manufacturers are now well “Ov er the The most important of these 1S th absor| 


prising, with its car and truck mak 
- . r } ' 
demand for a 30 per cent increase infPeliec 


ers, suppliers and dealers, the nation’s hump” of physical reconversion. 
greatest industrial customer—is about All of them are expected to be in wages by the United Automobik§ "U 
to return to full-scale peacetime production before the end of the year. Workers—CIO, and the accompany 
Che speedy arrival of complete victory ing threats to shut down the indu: 


before even partial reconversion had try’s plants throughout the enti 
been completed by most companies, country. 


manufacture. 


Despite a multitude of obstacles to 


the quick, smoooth reconversion of the 
industry’s plants—government laxity 
in permitting adequate preparations to 
be made by the industry in antici 
pation of the unexpectedly short 


has resulted in the tackling of the full 
job. It is believed, therefore, that 
while initial output may be slower in 
the case of a few companies, the at 
tainment of peak production will come 


period between V-E Day and victory 
in the Pacific, pre-settlements of the 


differing prices problems of the vari While the reconversion 


© Advanced designs for utility vehicles, such as this Colecto-Pak, made 
by The Heil Company, Milwaukee, provide new opportunities for equip- 
ment and parts manufacturers. A compressor plate which makes a com- 
pact bulk of the refuse, is a feature of this new truck, now on the market 


@ The manufacture of new civilian automobiles will present a vast 
market for those who supply these manufacturers. New designs will call 
for an increasing amount of basic metals in addition to newly devel- 
oped materials such as plastic fabrics for upholstering. This new Stude- 
baker Champion embodies a variety of new accessories, including an 
extended grill, hood emblem, parking lamps, vertical bumpers, rotary 
door catches, twin airtone horns, and dual sun visors. Cast iron pistons 
have been replaced by aluminum and the springs have been redesigned 


@ New mobile equipment for the use of the country's municipalities, 
such as this White super power truck used by the emergency service 
division of the New York Police Department, will call for much addi- 
tional improved and redesigned equipment. This 70 m.p.h. vehicle, for 
example, is fitted with floodlights, generators, portable phone, two- 
way radio, inhalators, rifles, axes, nets, ladders and other rescue devices 


much more quickly. 


There are few clues to what 
individual automobile companies ma 
ultimately do to bring about a solu 
tion of its workers’ mounting 
mands, but here’s what George Ron 


ney, general manager of the Autom 


bile Manufacturers Association, had 





th 








OR RECONVERSION 


By SYDNEY J. KEITH, “Detroit Times’ 


ay in this respect in a talk before the 
National 


Ist month: 


Industrial Conference Board 


“Based on my general knowledge of 
the industry, I don’t see how it is pos- 
ble for any automobile company to 
bsorb further wage increases without 
reflecting them in its prices. 

‘Union 


“ons of such public importance that 


wage demands raise ques- 
tis hard to see how they can be settled 
n any basis other than determination 
t pul interest. Certainly, no one 
increase in the 
Buyers of all 
ulti- 


affected, and the relation- 


expect i 


ndustr 


Wa ge auto 
to stop there. 
tured products would 


mately be 


nanut 














ship between industrial and agricul- 
tural prices would again become a na- 
tional issue.” 


Secondary to the industry’s labor 
difficulties are the shortages of tin and 


Tin, an in body 


solder, some types of pistons and bear- 


textiles. essential 
ings, is apparently still scarce, but the 
War Production Board, presented with 
the facts of the industry’s needs by 
month, 
has promised it will be made available 


engineer-representatives last 


where definitely needed to permit pro- 
addition, the 
Administration 


duction. In Foreign 


Economic contracted 
early in September with Bolivian tin 


producers for delivery of their output. 





With organized labor in the indus- 
try, then, as probably the sole remain- 
ing factor threatening to upset it, and 
taking into consideration the recog- 
nized ingenuity of an industry champ- 
ing at the postwar bit together with 
the apparent sled-length attitude of 
cooperation on the part of govern- 
ment agencies, the observer arrives at 
these conclusions: 


1. Production of 500,000 passen- 
ger cars by the end of this. year. 


2. Attainment of an annual out put 
rate by next February comparable to 
prewar levels. In 1941, the industry 
manufactured a total of 3,700,000 
passenger units. 


3. By late Spring, 1946, the indus- 
try may hit the highest production 
rate it has ever known—6,000,000 
units. This would be 60 per cent 
greater than 1940 and 33 per cent 
greater than 1929, the industry's big- 
gest year. 

The 7,000,000-unit years of com- 


bined and truck manu- 
facture (and even conservative think- 


automobile 


ing in the industry foresees two, or 
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The war introduced a new youngster to the 
automotive industry. Tough, light and com- 
paratively inexpensive, the jeep is being 
rapidly adapted for a multitude of uses 
throughout the nation's industries. As espe- 
cially revamped for peacetime work by 
Willys-Overland, the jeep shown here is 
towing easily three heavily-laden trailers 


perhaps three such years) will act to 
material requirements to 
heights. The 
producers and their parts and acces- 


push raw 
unprecedented prime 
sories suppliers will consume for fab- 


rication more steel, rubber, glass, 


aluminum, 
nickel and 


leather, lumber, iron, 


copper, tin, lead, zinc, 


other goods than ever before. 
Probably the best yardstick at hand, 


in attempting to estimate the indus- 
try’s raw material needs in the coming 
peak years, is the prewar ten-year av- 
evage of production and consumption. 
look first at steel. In the 
1931-1940 inclusive, the auto- 
United States 


annual 


Let’s 
decade 
in the 


motive industry 


and Canada manufactured an 
average of 3,321,398 cars and trucks, 
It used a 


gross tons of steel during 


n annual average of 4,737,109 
this span of 
time. (This figure is necessarily qual 
ified by the fact that it 
dustry steel purchases made for other 


t hese 


ine ludes in 


than automotive uses, but were 


minor by 
If this 
to unit production is continued—and 


comparison. ) 


ratio of steel consumption 


automotive engineers believe it will 
the predictable future—a 7,000,000 


will consume the metal to 


750,000 


unit year 


the tune of 9, tons annually. 


By the same yardstick, the industry 
can be expected to consume 
195,250,000 feet of 
plate glass at the peak rate, compared 
of about 


some 
square lished 
1 } 


with the ten-vear 
92,540,000 sq. ft. 

Similar 
other raw 


average 
increases with ree rard to 


goods may be anticipated. 


How will the industry shape up as 
a purchaser of the capital tools of pro 
Here’s the way 


duction? a top execu 


tive of one company puts it: 


‘There is a need for new equipment 
definitely. Auto 
simple necessity, con 
efficient 
world has 


in this industry, very 


plants will, 
to be the most 


tinue manu 


facturing organization the 
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ever known. This will be accom- 
plished through the use of every tech- 
nological advancement in the science 
of mass production. We are going to 
be on the lookout for better tools with 
which to make our products, and by 
‘better’ I mean increasingly accurate, 
easier to operate and more economical 
in every sense.” 

At various times during the war’s 
latter phases, several manufacturers 
disclosed their reconversion expendi- 
ture programs. The industry total 
is placed in the vicinity of $2 billion 





HIGHLIGHTS 


Decrease of only 2.49 per 
cent in 1944 automobile regis- 
trations. 

Decrease of 11.65 per cent in 
number of employed mechanics. 

Decrease of 4.43 per cent in 
total number of service jobs. 

Major service operations in- 
creased to 58.9 per cent of total 
jobs. 

Total annual service volume 
for labor and parts was $2,97 1,- 
000,000 in car dealer and inde- 
pendent repair shops. 

Repair service for automo- 
biles averaged $92.80 per car; 
for trucks, $152.20. 











For years it has been customary to estimate 
that labor and parts each constitute 50 
per cent of the average automobile repair 
costs. The last year for which a parts volume 
estimate is obtainable is 1941. In that year 
the production figure of $718,000,000 at 
manufacturers’ selling prices was based on 
the federal excise taxes paid. Since the aver- 
age parts discount to jobbers is 50 per cent 
or more, it is reasonable to double the fore- 
going sum to represent the total parts cost 
to car owners. This parts cost of $1,436,- 
000,000 is remarkably close to the foregoing 
figure of labor sales volume; thus, the total 
service volume for 1944 is estimated at 
$2,971,000,000. (Ed. Note: Foregoing cap- 
tion and chart above reproduced from Serv- 
ice Shop Market Analysis, “Motor Service'’) 


of which a goodly portion was ear- 


marked for new equipment. 

General Motors Corporation, for 
example, revealed plans to spend $500 
rearrange- 


its div i- 


million for the expansion, 
and modernization of 


sional production facilities. 


ment 


than a 
intention to 


Ford Motor Company, less 
year ago, announced its 
spend $150 million. 

Chrysler Corporation spoke of a $40 
build up its 

million for 


million expenditure to 
inventories, about $12 
advertising and rejuvenating its sales 
organization and an additional $23 mil- 
lion layout for the “unabsorbed bur- 
den”—or static costs—during actual 
reconversion. 





14th in a series of articles 
examining the postwar pros- 
pects of American industries, 





Packard Motor Car Company is & 
pected to spend about $10 million ; 
increase its manufacturing capacity by 
45 per cent, and Nash division 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation set $8.4 
million as its reconversion cost figur 
for expansions in the next few month 

Hudson Motor Car Company r 
vealed shortly after the Japanese sur 
render that it will spend $40 millicg 
by the end of 1945 to get back 
automobile production. 

A few weeks ago, Studebaker Cor. 
poration announced a $16,000,000 & 
pansion program involving practical 
its factory. ly 
facilities 


every department in 
plans include increased 
make possible a consistent productio 
rate of just under one car a minut 
trebled commercial car output, 
installation of batteries of fast, sem: 


and the resump 


and th 


automatic machinery 
tion of foundry operations with nev 
and advanced equipment. 

What truck 


also have been looking forward to: 


manufacturers, wh 


share in the expected sales boom, w 
spend has not been assessed, but on 
clue is provided by Henry E. Hund 
president and general manager of Re 
Inc., in his 


Motors, note to stock 


accompanying the compan) 


holders 
1944 financial statement: 


“All indications point to the 


istence in this country and abroad @ 
a tremendous pent-up demand to 
civilian trucks and buses after the wa 


(Continued on page 160 


Indicative of the expanded manufacture 
sales expected by automotive manufactur 
is the increased attention being give? 

distribution facilities. Here Lon A. Fleer 
sales manager, wholesale division, The Wh 
Motor Company, Cleveland,  <iscl 
White's distribution plans using 4 ™ 
which spots branches, distributors end 4 
ers in varicolored lights. The compeny P# 
to enter new territories not hitherto cov® 
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ADVERTISING COST ALLOWANCES FOR 
TERMINATED WAR CONTRACTS 


thousands of small 


H' NDREDS of 
fixed price subcontractors for 
the Army and Navy are having their 


first experience with government 


wditing rules as the service auditors 


struggle to clear up claims resulting 
from the cancelled war contracts. 


For many contractors the termin- 
ation settlement procedure will be 
ridiculously simple—they need only 
adit their own books and forward 
the claims to the prime contractors 
who will assume all responsibility. 
For others, particularly those 
have not completed a major part of 
their contract, it will mean consulta- 
tion with government representatives 
who must be satisfied that the amounts 
claimed are for fair business expendi- 
tures chargeable to war work. 


From the standpoint of their adver- 
using claims, these companies are 
fortunate that they will be governed 
by a special termination cost inter- 
pretation memorandum, rather than 
the familiar advertising cost allowances 
of the Army-Navy “green” book, 
"Principles for the Determination of 
Cost in War Contracts.” 


As outlined in Termination Cost 
Interpretation Number 13, issued by 
the Office of Contract Settlements, 
Aug. 4, 1945, the allowances for 
advertising commitments are con- 
siderably more liberal than those for 
axed price contracts, or allowed for 
tither completed or terminated cost- 
Plus fixed fee contracts. 

Under these conditions cost-plus 
fixed contracts, only “essential” 
adver: ng — advertising “necessary 
for the performance of the contract” 
—has been accepted as an item of cost. 
In general, auditors narrowed down 

vance to include advertising 
ind technical publications of 
and institutional character, 
nited amount of newspaper 
» expenditure for personnel 
(help wanted, employe 
ceident prevention, etc.). 


who 


By ALLEN M. SMYTHE, 


Advertising Consultant, 
Washington, D. C. 


When the contract termination law 
was before Congress, safeguards were 
written in to insure that these audit- 
ing rules could not be challenged by 
the Comptroller General, and would 
not deprive fixed price contractors of 
sufficient protection to cover adver- 
tising commitments that they had 
made in anticipation of profits to be 
made in war work. 


At the suggestion of the Baruch- 
Hancock Committee, the provision 
was included that the government 
would cover advertising commitments 
to an amount comparable with the 
program operated by the company 
before the war, or “reasonable under 
the circumstances.” 

Left high and dry without the anti- 
cipated profits from the war contract 
and finding himself with a reasonable 
amount of commitments for advertis- 
ing, then, a fixed price contractor may 
expect resident Army and Navy 
auditors to pass his claim in full. As 


TERMINATION TIPS 


INATION TIPS 
TERM INTERIM 
FINANCING 


An analysis of the recent Cost Interpretation Memorandum for Fixed Price Contracts 


the procedure is outlined in the term- 


ination memorandum, he has no cause 
to worry so long as his claim is com- 
parable to his prewar activity. 

As it works out under the OCS 
regulations, “‘essential” advertising— 
“personnel” and trade and technical 


—need not enter into the advertising 


claims at all. It can be charged under 
“administrative expense” as a “reim- 


bursable item of cost.” Morever, when 


the general advertising is small in re- 
lation to the other items in the con- 
tract, it too can be lumped into ad- 
ministrative expense, with no question 
about its acceptance as cost. 

If the advertising is of sufficient 
size to attract the attention of the 
auditor, he will probably examine it 
in comparison with the company’s 
record during a base period 1936-39. 
However, other representative years 
may be selected if the case warrants, 
particularly for companies that were 
not in business during the full 1936- 
39 period. 

In measuring this advertising, the 
auditor will rule out all advertising 
claims exceeding the dollar amount 

(Continued on page 200) 
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but important suggestions for companies in the process of terminating war contracts 
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By EUGENE J. BENGE 


President, Benge Associates, 
Chicago 


Q" give me men who can sell; let 
me have men who through divine 
inspiration were born to be salesmen; 
provide unto me super salesmen who 
can sell peanuts, pianos or pants! 


Such are the prayers of many sales 
These are the same 
managers who through hiring, damn- 
ing and firing, ruin many able men 
who could have been developed. De- 
pending upon the law of averages they 
ultimately hope to have a volume pro- 
the mean- 
time, their companies go along paying 


managers. sales 


ducing organization. In 


training costs, expense accounts, draw- 
ing accounts or salaries—making the 
establishment of the sales department 
a gamble rather than an investment. 


with this wasteful 
method of building a sales department, 


In contrast 


let us see what happens in the produc- 
tion or accounting departments. 

When a is hired in the 
shop, he is selected on the basis of his 
knowledge of the tools, equipment, 
materials and processes with which his 
work is concerned. 


machinist 


In the office the executive does not 


hesitate to utilize modern selection 
determine which 
graphic applicant is proficient or in- 
The modern 


executive knows 


devices to steno- 


telligent. progressive 
that prayers, 
hunches, intuition and complacencies 


sales 
are futile. In their place he substi- 


tutes a scientific sales selection pro- 
gram, adequate training, motivating 


incentives and competent supervision. 
SELECTION 


The first step in the development 
of a successful sales organization is 
to select men whose interests and abil- 
ities fit them for your particular type 
of selling. The successful pants sales 


man needs a lot more than intuitive 
salesmanship before he can sell pianos 


to Lake Shore Drive. 


The establishment of a sound, sci- 
entific sales selection program has five 
objectives: first, to eliminate those who 
lack the necessary qualifications; sec- 
ond, to increase sales with lower sales 
cost; third, to make a substantial re- 
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duction in that part of training and 
supervision expense formerly wasted 
on men who could not sell; fourth, 
to minimize the sums expended for 
drawing accounts or salaries to non- 
producers on trial and fifth, to elimi- 
or cut down the turnover of 
salesmen. When men are hired who 
are fitted for the particular field they 
will be contented in their association. 


nate 





Eugene J. Benge 


A background of broad and varied experi- 
ence in marketing, and the handling and 
directing of personnel, particularly 
qualify Eugene Benge to speak as an au- 
these subjects. During the past 
his associations have included 
industrial relations manager 

Refining Company, Phila- 


sales 


th rity on 
several years 
the position of 


for the Atlant 


Jelphia, and the same post at the American 

Sompany, Baltimore, Md. He engaged 
nm management research for Mitten Man- 
agement and was training director for 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron. 


w heads his own organization of man- 
4 ent enginee rs in Chicago, and directs 
the Benge Personnel Clinics. 

An exponent of enlightened methods of 
selecting and directing sales personnel, Mr. 
Benge has written more than a dozen books 


n the subject, h stest being ‘Manpower 
in Marketing”, published by Harper & 
New York. 


JOB DEMANDS 

The opening step is to determine 
the actual job requirements. A care- 
ful job analysis will reveal its physical 
and mental demands, responsibilities 
(for merchandise, equipment or the 
work of other salesmen) and the spe- 
cial skills and aptitudes necessary to 


Brothers 


properly fill the job. 
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In every sales organization thre 
distinct sales groups exist. 


PICK MEN WHO CAN SELL 


First, th 


producers who are responsible for th 
greatest volume of sales, usually two. 
thirds of the total; second, the dra 
horses, who pull an average load; th 


third, dubs 
nothing. 


who produce vi 
The logical aim of a sc 


rtualh 


entific sales selection program should 
be to pick men who are the most likely 
to duplicate the results of the first. 


Studies of the 


records, 


interests 


and abilities of salesmen for a number 
of companies disclose that the salesmen 
in back of the various groups have cer- 


tain traits 


in common. 


The task is 


to determine the characteristics which 
those in the producing group possess 


One company’s top sales manage- 
ment determined through the use of 
a rating sheet that the job specifica 
tions indicated the following six fac- 


tors to be most vital to success: 


1. Productivity 4. Personality 


2. Planning 

3. Initiative 
Several 
salesman were 
pany. 


separate 


secured in 
Because some raters aré 


5. Ingenuity 
6. Attitude 


ratings of 
this 


each 
com- 
strict 


and others are lenient, it was necessaf) 
to correct for rater bias before com- 
bining ratings to get a complete judg- 
ment of each salesman. 


This correction in itself is 
tical feat, markedly stabilizing the rat- 


ings. 


was 91, the lowest 33, on a 
The corrected rat 
“criterion” 


1 to 100. 
called the 


and we 


both the test and sales traits ag 


A scientific sales selection | 


has five hurdles for the sales a; 
to clear before employment: 


1. The 


interviews 


(which can 


"scored," if desired) 
2. The application blank (whic! 


can be scored) 


> w 


. Physical 


. Aptitude tests (invariably scc 
examination with pf 


cian's recommendations 
5. References from former emp 


INTERVIEWS 


Sales applicants should be 


viewed at least twice during t! 
(See Figure 1.) 


tion process. 


The first interview is brief. 
jective is to determine if the 
. . 1 
cant is to be given an app! 
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100 sales applicants are given a brief 
preliminary interview 











80 are asked to fill out 
application blanks 


80 are given appropriate 
aptitude tests 


40 are given 
second interview 























15 are given 
medical examination 











References of 13 
are investigated 





10 are hired 





FIGURE | 


tty 


20 are rejected 
by interview 




















40 are rejected by tests and 
evaluation of application blank 














25 are rejected by 
second interview 














2 are rejected by 
medical examination 














3 are rejected 
because of references 











This illustration from Author Benge's latest book, “Manpower in Marketing” (Harper & 
Brothers, New York) shows the successive steps in the selection of salesmen. Out of 100 
men originally interviewed, only ten were hired. But because these ten successfully passed 


all interviews, tests, and medical exams, any a 
ordinarily feel as to whether they actually did 


—— which the sales manager might 


ave the ability to handle their jobs, was 


replaced by certain knowledge based on facts uncovered by methodical investigation 


blank and to be considered for proc- 
essing through the other selection steps. 
The preliminaary. interview eliminates 
possibly 20 of every 100 applicants. 

Proper interviewing is conversa- 
tionally informal and informative. Be- 
cause of the need to put the applicant 
at case quickly, the environment 
should be right. Interruptions should 
not be tolerated and ample time should 
be allowed. We have found that at 
least 45 minutes is needed for an ap- 
propriate interview. 


The observant interviewer will note 
the inliness of linen, nails, and 
clothes; healthfulness of skin, eyes, 
hair; distracting mannerisms; phy- 


sique and posture; quality of voice; 


grammar and fluency; evidence of 
Poise or lack of it. 

_ Time should not be wasted in asking 
tool questions, like, ““Do you think 


you can handle this job all right?” 


Questions should be specific and diag- 
Mestic. such as, “Why do you think 
you can sell our line?” 

Subjective impressions should be 
recorded on an interviewer’s impres- 
sion et. A form such as this is 
advantageous, since it can be scored 
a to the observed traits which are 


positive and negative for sales suc- 
cess. It also affords a permanent rec- 
ord which may be useful in the future 
when serious consideration is being 
given to an applicant not previously 
taken on because there was no im- 
mediate vacancy. 

The impression sheet should not be 
checked in the presence of the appli- 
cant but immediately after he leaves 
the office. While checking the sheet 
the interviewer should not be dis- 
tracted by phone calls or other dis- 
turbing interruptions. 


APPLICATION FORM 


A properly and thoughtfully pre- 
pared sales application blank is an 
essential tool in good selection of sales- 
men. Despite this fact many sales 
managers ignore it. Frequently the 
same form is used for all applicants 
regardless of whether the job is that 
of office boy, machinist, stenographer 
or salesman. To be of any true value 
the application blank should be 
planned to secure certain specific and 
pertinent information which will con- 
tribute to the judgment of the decid- 
ing executive. 


It is imperative that a blank be 
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designed which can be evaluated in 
light of known facts. An application 
blank point scoring system can be de- 
vised, based upon characteristics such 
as age, education, kind and amount 
of experience, etc., of the present sales 
force as of the date of employment, 
studied in relation to performance on 
the job. In brief, the higher the ap- 
plicant scores on this evaluation, the 
closer will be his resemblance to the 
top group of salesmen and experience 
shows statistically that his chance for 
success will be greater. 


TESTS 


Most sales managers have been so 
confused by all of the humbug which 
has been published on the use of tests 
in selecting’ employes that sales man- 
agement generally is skeptical of their 
real value. This is to be regretted for 
as a result of practical experience it 
is known that tests can be made to 
play a part in the selection program 
just as the interview, the application 
form and investigation of references 
contribute to the final selection. 

As a rule applicants who fail to 
qualify in a well-standardized test 
will generally fail on the job. The 
reverse, however, is not necessarily 
true. The sales manager should not 
regard tests as some mysterious divin- 
ing rod which assures perfection but 
rather he should consider them as a 
hurdle for an applicant to jump. 

The interests and abilities of a sales- 
man are vital to his success. These are 
readily determined through tests tail- 
ored for a particular position. 

It is possible to describe a sales job 
in terms of requisite physical, mental, 
mechanical and social abilities. The 
practical approach is to determine 
whether the job requires an interest 
accent on people, ideas, numbers or 
things. This accent can be measured 
through an occupational interest test. 

One actual case, proven against the 
records of the top quarter of the pres- 
ent sales force of a particular com- 
pany, showed that the following 
mental requirements were necessary: 

1. A good memory. 

2. A vocabulary equivalent to a high 

school graduate. 


3. Skill in arithmetic. be 
4. Information about merchandising. 


(Continued on page 216) 
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WHOLESALERS’ COMMITTEES 


AID 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By CHARLES G. PYLE 


Managing Director 
National Electrical Wholesaler 
Association 


New York 


A MERICA is now a sales-minded na- 
£& tion. It has to be if 60,000,000 
jobs, or anything near it, are to ma- 
terialize. Major economic upheavals 
will be a consequence of failure to 
make highly substantial progress 
toward that employment goal. Pro- 
duction itself cannot hope to do that 
job. Selling, through the efforts of 
many more people than were ever be- 
fore believed required, is essential. 
Strong emphasis must be put upon 
the potency and importance of selling 
as a career and as the key to increased 
employment. The greater and more 
effective the sales effort-—the longer 
the payrolls—is the big cry. Success 


in that direction surely means more 
smoke from factory stacks and more 
calls for production efficiency. 

American production is efficient be- 
cause our manufacturers, under our 
competitive enterprise system, have 
always been avid for ideas and services 
by which their production methods 
could be improved. Their efficiency 
and foresight have consistently de- 
creased consumer prices and, at the 
same time, have increased the com- 
pensation of their employes. 

Electrical wholesalers have assisted 
in that accomplishment, in large meas- 
ure, by providing them with much in 
the way of valuable service. They 
have cooperated also in the develop- 
ment of many of the ideas that.have 
expedited production both before and 
during World War Il. They are now 
ready to do their further part to assist 
manufacturers in meeting their pro- 
duction responsibilities in a prosperous 
peacetime America. 


The industrial products advertised in these two ads are somewhat overshadowed by the display 
of la femme with curves. Both the Fram Corporation advertisement (left) and the advertise- 
ment of The Weatherhead Company appeared in the September "Southern Automotive Journal” 
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Considerable preparation supports 
the present ability of electrical whole- 
salers to service their industrial cus- 
tomers. For one thing, the wars with 
Germany and Japan have demanded 
unprecedented services from electrical 
wholesalers. Outstanding performance 
in meeting those demands satisfactorily 
and under extraordinarily difficult 
conditions have taught electrical 
wholesalers new lessons in distribution 
techniques and industrial servicing. 


Within their large national organ- 
ization, the National Electrical 
Wholesalers Association, individual ex- 
perience has been pooled through the 
medium of the association’s various 
functional and commodity commit- 
tees. Two of those committees direct- 
ly bear upon the electrical whole- 
saler’s service to industrial markets. 
Their work also aptly illustrates how 
really valuable an energetic trade as- 
sociation can be in providing practical 
assistance to its members which they 
in turn can utilize in better serving 
their own customers. 

Interestingly enough, the two com- 
mittees in point are quite dissimilar 
in character and scope of activity. 
Yet, each is directly concerned with 
improving the service rendered to in- 
dustrials by electrical wholesalers. One 
committee is a commodity committee, 
so called because its sphere embraces 
the problems connected with a specific 
product group. In this instance, it 1s 
electrical apparatus and controls and 
the committee bears that designation, 
namely, apparatus and controls com- 
mittee. 

The other committee is functional 
in character and it is concerned with 
a particular function of electrical 
wholesaling. This committee is known 
as the warehousing committee and it 
considers matters connected with the 
promotion of more efficient ware 
housing layout and materials han- 
dling in electrical wholesaling estab- 
lishments generally. 

Members of the association, which 
is nearing its 40th year, submit © 
headquarters a variety of problems 
during the year. They are transmitted 
to the appropriate committee for con- 
sideration and recommendation for the 
benefit of the entire membership. Im- 
portant to note is the fact that com- 
mittee personnel is composed of mem- 
bers long experienced in the particulat 
commodity or functional field 
which they are appointed. Excellent 
reports and recommendations are the 
obvious results of such organizing. 


(Continued on page 162) 
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COVER PICTURE 








OR BY MERELY PUSHING A BUTTON 





== 


qixc 1925 the advertising of Cut- 
7 ler-Hammer has been consistently 








emphasizing the outstanding engineer- 
ing contributions which the company 
has made to the general advancement 
While these 

have been 


of indust rial progress. 


engineering achievements 
described in terms of what they meant 
to industrial advancement in general, 


the Cutler-Hammer series has been 
























SENTINELS OF PRODUCTION 


oo 


ELECTRONICS IW OVERALLS 





=< 












CUTLER-HAMMER PROMOTES 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Full-color ad series features specific products 


and company’s engineering leadership 


steadily building up an increasing ac- 
ceptance and demand by industry for 
all of Cutler-Hammer products. 
Unswerving and steady interest of 
management in the company’s adver- 
tising—with a full appreciation and 
understanding by management for the 
function and value of advertising, 
coupled with the close cooperation of 
the advertising department and agency 
—have all been strong points in add- 
ing to the consistency of the campaign. 


In describing the advertisement 


TAKING THE “CAN'T” OUT OF CRANES 


WEW SAFETY FOR SAFETY switcweEs 





from the series selected to illustrate 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s cover this 
month, “. . . Or by merely pushing a 
button,” Cutler-Hammer’s advertis- 
ing manager, L. F. Niessen, says, ““The 
operation of valves electrically may 
not seem to be a subject of universal 
interest, warranting the broad treat- 
ment we are giving it in our general 
advertising. On the other hand, it 
does represent a considerable achieve- 
ment by our engineers in the success- 


(Continued on page 172) 
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Motion pictures of industrial products in action educate, 
train and sell with an appeal that is universally understood 


Q” of the Great War there has 
come, very definitely, a new tech- 
nique in merchandising American 
goods to the far-flung corners of the 
world. Many are saying that it will 
be by far the most important factor 
in the export field. 

This new magic we speak of is the 
16mm film. Its use during the war 
was an amazing thing. Its many uses 
in coming years of peace may be even 
more important. It is because every- 
one, be he a skilled scientist or a prim- 
itive savage, picture. 
The picture, as a medium of exchang- 


understands a 


ing thought, is universal. 

Before we enter into the detailed 
story of what portable film units are 
doing, and will do to whet the ap- 
petite of everywhere for the 
things we make to sell, it seems fitting 
to reveal the part that war has played 
Take the case of 


men 


in this evolution. 
Soviet Russia. 
Russia, with a population of per- 
haps 160,000,000 persons, was a 
loose-knit nation of scattered tribes. 
Mongolians and Tartars inhabited its 
East. There were roving bands in 
many parts of Siberia and the steppes; 
isolated clans in the high mountains; 
half-white peoples in the mid-country 
and white Russians to the West. Thirty 
years ago, it has been estimated only 
six per cent could read and write. 


Here was a giant reservoir of un- 
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skilled people. The thing that Russia 
needed most of all, if it were not to 
be ground to earth by the invading 
Germans, was production of war ma- 
chinery. To make the situation all 
the worse the vast conglomeration of 
Russian peoples spoke more than forty 
different languages and many dialects. 

Films, 16mm films, that could be 
carried anywhere, were chosen to do 
the job. It is an accepted fact that 
untutored people are adept at learning 
manipulations and routines, once they 
see them done. So thousands of films 
were made showing how to operate 
machines, how to turn out parts, how 
to do fine machining and burnishing 
and polishing. It worked. Russia’s 
factories mushroomed. 

Old men and old women, middle- 
aged housewives, boys and girls, were 
taught to produce a multitude of 
parts, gunpowder and high explosives 
and shells; everything so vitally needed 
so quickly. Various languages and 
dialects were dubbed in on the sound 
tracks. Each saw how the job ahead 
of him was to be done, expertly and 
without loss of time or movement, and 
listened to recorded words of explana- 
tion. It was something little short 
of a miracle. 

Then, suddenly, the United States 
found itself in the war. Factories rep- 
resenting billions of dollars in invest- 
ment had to be built quickly. Millions 





By JAMES T. KOLBERT 


James T. Kolbert & Associates, 
Chicago 





Demands for American products abroad are 
growing steadily. Here E. J. Young, owner, 
Motion Picture Enterprises, Honolulu, talks 
with S. G. Rose (left), vice-president, Vie 
tor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, 
la., during a recent visit in quest of more me 
tion picture projectors and allied equipment 


of people who had never worked # 
machines had to be trained. Intricatt 
techniques had to be taught without 
loss of time. With 10,000,000 men 
and women going into the armed 
forces, how was this to be don 
Factories making motion pictuft 
projectors were worked overtim film 
manufacturers operated day and night, 
trained writers, artists and experts ™ 
photography were organized into pf 


The United States ® 


ducing crews. 
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peated, with greater skill, all that was 
done by Russia to train the unskilled. 
Mountain people, farm folk, sales- 
men and soft-handed city dwellers, 
with small regard for age or sex, were 
moved to Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, Seattle—everywhere that 
intensive manufacturing was centered 
and there through the medium of 
films, they were shown how to do their 
appointed tasks. It was another mar- 
vel of achievement. 

While all this was being done, fac- 
tories were being set up in India, in 
China, in Australia, in Mexico and a 
number of South American countries. 
Everywhere that factories were built, 
the films followed. Always this new 
method of training succeeded. It 
semed like wizardry in action. 


Everywhere that service men were 

























road are 





being trained—artillerymen, infantry 
men, fire 
throwers, medical corpsmen and nurses, 
the crewmen on 
battleships, destroyers and _ landing 
craft—it was found that the funda- 
mentals could be grasped more quickly 

films Motion picture 
cameras were synchronized with ma- 
chine guns on fighting planes and 
bombers to record strikes and kills. 
This helped gunners and bombardiers 
to correct their errors. 


airmen, submarine crews, 





Seabees, engineers, 





were used. 


Then, too, came the question of 
morale. Portable projectors, used in 
could be used to keep the 
fighting men happy. They could be 
set up and used in jungle camps, on 
islands, in the deserts. Native peoples 
everywhere flocked to the picture 
shows. They saw for the first time 
how the rest of the world lived. Often 
their hopes and desires expanded. 
‘ervice men returning home say that 


training, 





there is no picture fan quite like the 
native who lives near the outposts. 

Now, with the war violently ended, 
we can take time to reason on the sub- 
ject of the 16mm film in the coming 
peacetime developments. Let’s pin- 
point the South American countries as 
an example of what will come. 

Brazil speaks Portuguese, all other 
South American states, Spanish with 
dialectic variations. Without excep- 
tion they have all profited by the war. 
Buying power has been piling up and 
orders, backlogs of wanted goods run- 
ning into hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, have gone unfilled. 

Tortured by years of inability to 
import because goods and bottoms 
have been lacking, the leaders of these 
nations now are keen to start manu- 
factures of their They want 
to be more independent of the rest of 
the world. They are a rich field for 
machine sales—as soon as we can sell. 


We are not asleep on the job. Ask 
the executives of any one of 
scores of heavy machine manufactur- 
ers who have been investigating the 
field. It is easy to name any number 
of them. Here are a few: Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company, Cincin- 
nati, O., milling machinery; Jones & 
Lamson, Springfield, Vt., machine 
tools; Kearney & Trecker Corporation, 
and Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee; Po- 
mona Pump Company, California, in- 
dustrial pumps; George Gorton Ma- 
chine Company, Racine, Wis.; Hos- 
dreg Industries, Huntington, Ind., 
wood working machinery; Wyzenbeek 
& Staff, Inc., Chicago, engineers. 


own. 


sales 


Road building machinery, including 
stone crushers, will be in demand be- 
cause several South American coun- 
tries are about to launch extensive 
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paving and road building projects. The 
Hitchcock Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, has recently published and dis- 
tributed the first large-scale and com- 
prehensive catalog, in both Portuguese 
and Spanish, well-illustrated, in the in- 
terest of North American manufac- 
turers. All measurements are trans- 
lated into the metric system. 

We are going after that business. 

It used to be said that dealing with 
South American merchants was a pre- 
carious business. There’s the story of 
the midwest dress manufacturer who 
went down there with a fortune’s 
worth of housedresses and sold them 
as fast as he could pass them out—but 
never collected for a one of them. 

It used to be said that if an exporter 
to South America got his money in 
three months—that was cash. But 
those were other times. South Amer- 
ica wants goods today and it has cash. 

Mostly, however, it will be well to 
deal through native importing houses. 
They’re a bit clannish down there 
about such things and perhaps that is 
as it should be because it’s their own 
country. Banks down there, too, 
know about ‘credits, who is good and 
who isn’t and likely you don’t. Old 
heads favor giving the native middle- 
man his cut. 

Very likely the situation shaping up 
in the Latin Americas is very much as 
it will be over the most of the other 
parts of the world where progress is 
being made and where new wants are 
in development. And make no mis- 
take about it. The export market is 
changing. Besides giving distant na- 
tions money, war has given them de- 
sires. It is doubtful that many of the 
peoples who have lived in poverty will 

(Continued on page 221) 


Typical of the kind of visual selling being done in South America and 
other foreign markets by American business men is this picture of a 
group being shown the working of farm machinery via |6mm film. 
Many American companies are using this means of conveying their 
story. The language of the particular country involved is dubbed in on 
the sound track so that the story is heard and seen at the same time 
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MACHINE TOOL 
DIG FOR 


Delta sales training school prepares distri- 
butors for peacetime sales competition 


tine help Delta-Milwaukee distribu- 
tors prepare their sales organiza- 
tions to make good showings in post- 
war competitive selling, the Delta 
Mfg. Company conducts a series of 
intensive, week-long sales training 
courses at the home offices and factory 
in Milwaukee, Wis. 

The objectives of this school are 
three-fold: 

1. To provide a refresher course 
on the distinctive selling fea- 
tures of Delta-Milwaukee ma- 
chine tools, against the day 
when the salesmen must again 
be more than “order takers.” 
To picture the market for 
light machine tools, suggest- 
ing new sources of potential 
volume business. 

To establish a closer relation- 
ship between seller and manu- 
facturer, by better acquaint- 


Lectures and demonstrations for students are conducted by those in 
the Delta organization most expert in the particular subjects dis- 
cussed. Here Harold Martin, sales engineer and chief instructor at 
the school, demonstrates working mechanisms of a Delta machine 
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ing the salesmen with the 
plant and personnel responsible 
for the production and pro- 
motion of Delta tools. 

To assure that all distributors and 
their representatives attending would 
get plenty of down-to-earth value 
from the school, considerable research 
was made in organizing the course. 

Experimental teaching methods 
were tried out on “guinea pig” classes. 
Prominent vocational instructors were 
A special “textbook” was 
compiled. Charts and diagrams were 
drawn and re-drawn. Full-size cut- 
away models were constructed. 

In addition, a large, air-conditioned 
classroom was specially designed for 
machine tool training purposes, and 
attractively decorated to make it a 
pleasant place in which to work. 


consulted. 


An announcement sent to Delta- 
Milwaukee distributors reminded them 


SALESMEN 


BUSINESS 


By WALTER E. SCHUTZ 
Advertising, Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, The Delta Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


to attend the school with a serious 
purpose in mind. 

The folder cautioned, ““We offer no 
special parties or night club entertain- 
ment, but a real training course that 
is intended to help you make more 
money selling Delta Tools.” 

Although the Delta Sales Training 
School is now well over one year old, 
there have been no cases where men 
have attended with anything but the 
desire to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity to sharpen their selling tools. 

A new course begins every Monday 
and lasts through Friday of the same 
week. Classes begin at 8:30 a. m 
daily and continue until 5:00 p. m. 


A major part of the week-long 





Classes are held in a special quiet room in one of the building 
housing Delta's main plant. The company's own salesmen, lite % 

engineer George Madeska (above), contribute to the course the bert 
fit of their experiences, providing valuable help for student salesm® 
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Students of the sales school take an inspection trip through Delta's 
factory to see at first-hand how standards of quality and workmanship 
are built into the machines. Firm conviction on the part of the sales- 
man makes him better able to put across these points to customers 


training course is spent in disassem- 
re-assembling all of the 
Delta- 
Construction fea- 


bling and 
industrial 
Milwaukee line._ 
tures are explained in detail, on the 


equipment in the 


actual machines and on cross-section 
models. Many plant operations are 
actually performed by members of the 
sales training class. 

Lectures are held to a minimum. 
Most of the work consists of practical 
demonstrations, with the class gath- 
ered around a specific machine. After 
the instructor demonstrates, each 
member of the class has an opportunity 
to actually repeat the process with his 
own hands, until he thoroughly un- 
derstands it. Written tests are then 


Here acvertising manager Walter Schutz explains Delta's advertising, 
- backs up his claim to the largest machine tool ad program in 
istory by showing publications used and their respective circulation. 
f sales promotional and service literature are also described 


All types 


given, to determine whether or not 
each man can answer typical questions 
asked in the field. 

To give each man a broad picture 
of Delta’s policy on sales, advertising, 
service and credit, definite periods of 
time are reserved for department 
heads themselves to conduct the ses- 
sions related to these specialized fields. 

Every person enrolled in the Delta 
school receives a complete copyrighted 
“textbook” in a leatherette ring binder 
with his own name stamped in gold 
on the cover. 

This is a handy collection of data 
that salesmen refer to often: the Delta 
quality story, latest Delta industrial 
catalog, price list, parts list, operating 
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Written examinations are given at regular intervals during the sales 
training sessions. Primarily, they are intended not so much to indicate 
knowledge, or lack of it, but to acquaint salesmen with some of the 
questions customers are likely to ask and to prepare them with answers 


and maintenance instructions, and 
plenty of blank paper for notes. 

Enrollees have been enthusiastic 
about this personal manual because 
they not only find it helpful as ref- 
erence in discussions at school, but 
also as the place to look for answers 
to problems in the field. 

Over three hundred men have al- 
ready attended the Delta sessions and 
these have literally been drawn from 
all parts of the world. Recently, An- 
thony Bruyaux, president of the 
Etablissements A. Bruyaux of Brussels, 
Belgium, was in attendance. Dis- 
tributors from Australia have also 
attended the classes. 


(Continued on page 162) 


All subjects discussed during the week's course are made more clear 
by the use of blow-ups of charts, diagrams and cutaway models. 
Arthur Taylor, assistant sales manager, uses a giant chart showing @ 
market breakdown by various fields to illustrate the sales possibilities 
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FOR WANT OF LETTERS 
ORDERS ARE LOST 


By ROBERT STONE 


Vice-President, 
alone 


I ETTERS 

4 alone: This statement 
one of the most basic principles of 
Thousands of 


outpull circulars 


gives you 


direct mail advertising. 
tests conducted show that letters alone 
outpull all other forms of direct mail 
four hundred 
well- 


from 11 to 
per cent. Add a well-written, 
illustrated circular to the letter, plus 
plus the return en- 


anywhere 


the reply form, 
velope, and you have an unbeatable 
combination. 


Many 
completely 
lenged power of the business letter as 


advertisers have 


unchal- 


industrial 
OV erlooked the 


a means of getting more orders direct 
s a means of getting dealer 

response, aS a means of 
stepping up interest in bulletins and 
The famous historic battle 
a horse 


by mail, 
interest and 


catalogs. 
that was lost for the want of 
shoe nail has nothing on mailing pieces 
that lose their objective for want of 
a letter to help bring the desired action. 

While this discussion -is confined to 
the value of the business letter, it is 
well to point out for the sake of clar- 
ity, that the value of a circular, broad- 
side or catalog should not be under- 
estimated. On the whole, industrial 
advertisers and agencies are doing an 
outstanding job in the preparation of 
circulars, catalogs and broadsides. This 
job should be continued. 

Our purpose here is to consider the 
value of the business letter in enhanc- 
ing the value of enclosures . . . getting 
more attention, interest, desire and 
the wanted action. 

A well-written business letter will 
step up interest in any enclosure. That 
is one of the primary purposes of the 
letter. Take as a specific example the 
letter of Dodge Mfg. Corporation ik 
lustrated on this page. The enclosure 
in this case was a supplement to its 
1942 catalog. The heading on the 
letter, “IMPORTANT SUPPLE- 
MENT TO YOUR DODGE °42 
CATALOG,” gets immediate atten- 
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The National Research Bureau, Inc 


, Chicago. 


tion. Interest in the enclosure is 
gained through the simple statement: 
“There are many changes listed in this 
supplement.” The manufacturer makes 
a good bid for desire by high-lighting 
a new product. Then action is 
brought about—the recipient is given 
a specific page in the supplement to 
which he should turn for specific in- 
formation about the new product. 
Thus, in a very simple manner, the 
manufacturer gets immediate interest 
in the supplement to his catalog— 
and plenty of orders you can be sure. 
The letter the Dodge Mfg. Corpo- 
ration used probably cost less than 
five per cent of what it cost to pro- 
duce the enclosure. Such an insignifi- 
cant cost for such a profitable me- 
dium! Catalog supplements, new 
catalogs, and special bulletins will ap- 
pear in quantity during the next 12 
You can get more out of 
the inexpensive business 
to step up 


months. 
them by using 
letter to sell their value, 
their interest. 

If letters are that valuable—and 
they are—why not improve them? 
Just about all we ever hear about 
business letters is you must cover the 
four steps: attention, interest, desire, 
and action. Right. But there are ef- 
fective ways and more effective ways 
to cover the four standbys of an 
effective direct mail letter. 

You can start right off with the 
paper stock of your letterhead and 
enhance the possibilities of improving 
your score on attention, interest, de- 
sire and action. More than 90 per 
cent of all letters mailed by industrial 
concerns go out on white stock. Yet 
the facts are that effectiveness can be 
increased up to 450 per cent with the 
use of colored letterhead stock! 

The right colored stock, pink as an 
example, with the right colored inks 
“tuned” to the colored paper, will 
produce amazing results. Pink at- 
tracts attention—pink is an action 








DODGE carinin ond Manat 





ry 





_?> 








This mailing piece shows how a letter may 
be used to step up interest in any enclosure 
The letter urges the recipient to examin 
the enclosure inside before laying it aside 


color. Pink is not the only color 
that will step up interest in you 
letters. When colored stock is again 
available in abundance, it will be wis 
to start testing its possibilities. 

Many advertisers have told me that 
one of their toughest assignments is 
starting a letter. In view of the fact 
that the start of the letter is wher 
we make an initial impression, good or 
bad, it is agreed that it is one of the 
most important parts of the letter 
We want to get attention at thi 
point or we are obviously lost. 

Getting unfavorable attention is a 
easy matter; getting favorable atten- 
tion is not easy. Attention is attained 
in tWo ways: appearance and copy. 
Putting it another way, is the start 
of your letter physically attractive 
the eye, and does your opening head- 
line, phrase, sentence, or paragraph 
cause the eye to go further? Both ar 
equally important. 

Most often physical attraction ® 
completely overlooked. Physical at 
traction is most easily attained 
through the use of an_ illustration 
The illustration, in order to get favor 
able attention, should tie in with th 
copy in the letter. It should be a pat 
of the letter’s theme. 

While the letter of the Dodge Mig 
Corporation hit the bull’s eye @ 
copywriting, the attention value @ 
the letter could have been improve? 
if a reproduction of the catalog would 
have been printed on the letterhead 
At the National Research Bureau 
have increased returns as high as # 
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er cent through the use of ar. il- 
ystrated letterhead. 

The industrial advertising manager 
as only to look at his business paper 
nds to see hundreds of examples of 
httracting attention through the use 
pf illustrations at the top of the page. 
llustrations and headlines appearing 


ht the top of business paper ads are 


he rule rather than the unusual. 
Why 
etters? 


not the same rule for your 
The same people read them 


It is my humble opinion that with- 


in the next ten years most sales letters 


will carry the company name on the 
bottom of the letterhead instead of 
he top—just as the name of a com- 
pany most always appears at the bot- 
tom of a business paper ad. 

People want to know what we have 
to sell, and what it will do for them. 
Then they want to know who 
makes it and where. 

If we use an illustrated letterhead, 
then we have an excellent opportunity 


to get really favorable attention by 
tying in the opening headline, 
phrase, sentence or paragraph. Clyde 
Bedell, an often quoted authority on 
copywriting, gave this advice to 
direct mail copywriters in reference 
to headlines: 

“Always say quickly the BEST 
thing you can say.” 

Sound advice indeed for attracting 
favorable attention. Headlines in 
place of filled-in letters have increased 
tremendously in recent years. Mass 
mailers have found as a general rule 
that a good headline will outpull a 
perfect fill-in with few exceptions. 
This is a profitable fact to know in 
view of the saving of $6 to $8 a thou- 
sand for fill-ins. 

Interest, desire, and action will be 
well taken care of for the copywriter 
if he will follow these seven basic 
tules in copywriting laid down by 
Clyde Bedell: 

Follow a route. Have a planned 
toad map of your work to guide you. 
lucid. Be clear. Reader in- 

terest must get the story quickly. 
Be believed. Do not raise doubts. 

5. Be complete. Do not dangle 
Customers. 

6. Scll—sell—SELL every word of 
the way 

7. Print it as clearly as you think it. 

Improvement in our letters need 
This illustration shows the importance of 
 * out in business letters. The iden- 
lid. * bd, dL in both cases, but the well 

illustrates how the eye can be 

cartied along to the conclusion of the copy, 
ereas the letter that is not well laid out 
$ cumbersome and is always hard to read 


not stop with the use of color, illus- 
trations, attention-getting headlines, 
and good copy. There is more room 
for improvement. The industrial ad- 
vertising manager does not stop at 
this point when he prepares his busi- 
ness paper ads. All would be lost 
unless he made an effective layout. 
Few people ever think of making a 
layout for a letter, yet it should be 
done for the best results. 

The complete layout of a letter— 
one page, two pages or more, has a 
great deal to do with results. 

Long copy can be made to look 
short and short copy can be made to 
look long. Copy can appear to be 
“hard to read” or copy can appear 
“easy to read.” It is all a matter of 
choosing the right layout. 

Illustrated with this article is a 
two-page letter presented two ways— 
good layout and poor layout. The copy 
is identical, but see how long the 


a 


letter with solid paragraphs appears 
against the letter which follows lay- 
out principles. The eye is pulled 
through the copy ‘in one case and re- 
sents the task in the other. 

Here are some basic principles to 
follow in taking advantage of the pos- 
sibilities with a well laid-out letter: 

Whenever possible, indent one or 
more paragraphs starting _ slightly 
above the center of the page. It has 
been scientifically proved that this is 
a focal point of a letter. It is one of 
the most desirable positions on the 
page; consequently, you can get a 
bonus from a pertinent paragraph or 
paragraphs placed in this position. 

If your letter is done in two colors 
run the indented paragraph or para- 
graphs in the dominant color. This 
will give you even more value for the 
desirable space. 

Another means of stepping up in- 

(Continued on page 144) 
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C= you imagine being lifted from 
your desk, dropped a thousand 
miles away in an entirely different 
kind of job and kept on that job for 
an indeterminate period? That is ex- 
actly what has happened to some of 
the best and most promising advertis- 
ing and sales promotion men during 
the course of the war. They received 
a letter which began “Greetings” and 
found themselves completely alienated 
from any association with their for- 
mer profession. 

The problem confronting these ad 
men in the armed forces today is 
how to keep their pens from losing 
sharpness; how to keep their minds 
alert to collect and recognize ma- 
terial for new ideas; how to follow 
the new and different trends resulting 
from the war—in a word, how to 
keep abreast of the times. 

A group of soldier ad men stationed 
at a camp here in the states have 
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CC Tiatist manoracronin of 4 COMPLETE Line OF LaTeES 


By GEORGE M. WORDEN 


Sergeant, 
Army of the United States 


found a solution to these problems. 
They have formed a club. Besides 
keeping themselves informed and 
spending their free time in an ac- 
tivity near to their hearts, their col- 
lective postwar futures have assumed 
a more rosy hue. Once again they 
have their fingers in the advertising 
and promotional pie. 

They designated one evening each 
week as the night for the club to 
meet. At each of these meetings, a 
different member acts as the chairman 
who guides and conducts the discus- 
sions. Here already is an advantage: 
This aids in maintaining a certain 
savoir faire before groups of people, a 
quality that can only be maintained 
by practical application. 

The chairman places a _predesig- 
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ARMY AD MEN READY FOR RECONVERSION 


nated magazine, house publication, o 
business paper before the group. When 


a publication is “on the spot,” this 
is what happens. 

During the week prior to the meet- 
ing, the members study the adver- 
tisements, note new trends, observe 
the slant style, and format of th 
various ads so that they come to th 
meeting with plenty of meat for dis- 
cussion: Trends they like, trends they 
don’t like, what they think should hk 
done, and (if it were in their hands) 
what they’d do. Pro’s and con’s ate 
tossed merrily back and forth. Th 
air is filled with many statements 
such as “But I think” or “When I was 
writing copy .. .,” just like a session 
back at the old company or advertis- 
ing agency, when the boys were try- 
ing to get something “just a little dif- 
ferent” for the vice-president 
charge of sales or that tough client 
with the juicy budget. 
(Continued on page 168) 
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From Industrial Advertising to 
>N| Industrial Buying...and vice versa 


By JOE BARRINGTON 


Account Executive, 
Thoma & Gill, 
Newark, N. J. 


besos a copywriter change his 
attitude toward industrial adver- 
tising if he, himself, served a term 
buying for a manufacturing plant? 
One scrivener had a chance to find 
out and this is what he learned. 

He went from an agency handling 
industrial accounts into the engineer- 
ing department of an internationally 
known food and -beverage company. 
He worked there, not in wartime when 
things are economically out of balance 
but in peacetime when buying is on 
a business basis. There he gained both 
in using and purchasing acquaintance 
with most of the products advertised 
in industrial publications. 

Accustomed to confining his lan- 
guage to simple words and phrases, the 
copywriter had to learn hundreds of 
unfamiliar polysyllables and colloqui- 
alisms in order to understand his 
work as well as to make himself un- 
derstood. In addition, he k d to learn 
new modes of thought and base his 
arguments upon nature’s laws rather 

n logic’s laws. Being caught oc- 
Casionally in the misuse of a technical 
term soon taught him to be conserva- 
tive in his expressions. 

When he reached the head office and 
ated for the chief during absences 
that extended for many months at a 
time, the former copywriter learned 
that industrial buying involves much 
arduo s and enervating work. Ex- 
Periences with sharpers taught him the 
Value of semantics . . . carefully 


worded specifications and contracts in 
triplicate . . . a hard learned lesson 
in precise meanings. 

Through this experience, words ac- 
quire new connotations, too. “Re- 
pairs” never sounds the same after one 
has seen the dawn come up while nurs- 
ing machinery back on the line. Days 
filled with anticipating, detecting and 
remedying trouble add poignance to 
the term, “maintenance.” 

The piling of task upon task can 
so steep a copywriter in factory rou- 
tine that he finds himself embracing 
an engineer’s outlook—even against his 
will. Then, appreciation of good copy 
may still obtrude in the consideration 
of a product but it will not sway a 
purchase. He will retain his advertis- 
ing outlook to the extent of seeing 
more clearly than others how much of 
his work depends upon purchasing. 
Too many of his troubles result from 
unfortunate purchases. 


He comes to realize that engineeers 
buy junk just as readily as Minnie 
Moron and they spend more for it. 
They can be so thoroughly sold that 
no amount of demonstration can con- 
vince them of the product’s fault. For 
the malfunctioning, assistants, con- 
tractors, mechanics, maintenance men 
—everyone conceivable can be blamed 
except the design, construction and 
workmanship of the prized doo-funny. 


On the other hand, engineers can be 
so hidebound in their thinking that the 
merit of a good product will have no 
appeal for them. Just as some law- 
yers can cite Blackstone to back up 
villainy, some engineers can cite Avo- 
gadro and Archimedes to sustain stu- 
pidity—or worse. 
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Reflecting upon the vagaries of en- 
gineers creates an outlook unlike that 
of the Guest Reviewer, secure in his 
omniscience, who proclaims this as a 
“good advertisement,” that as a “bad 
advertisement” without the qualifying 
“I think” or “In my opinion.” See- 
ing industrial advertising at work en- 
genders caution. 

Weighing buying while on the plant 
side of the fence shows that the en- 
gineer is more often “the monkey on 
the stick” than he realizes. Stuff con- 
sidered “‘not so hot” by outside critics, 
whether advertising men or guest re- 
viewers, Can sometimes prove potent 
indeed. And it is often the more po- 
tent because its power is unrealized. 

Many effective campaigns seem to 
take into consideration something that 
is soon learned in industry—as many 
as five people must often be swayed 
in order to make a sale. When one 
is buying, he is usually restricted to a 
certain sum, depending upon his posi- 
tion. Even then, he may be conform- 
ing to dicta laid down by a committee 
when the plant was built. 


There is no such thing as a casual 
purchase, for the junior must always 
be ready to justify his order to a su- 
perior and the superior must be pre- 
pared to prove his case to an associate. 

After being called to account a few 
times, a copywriter in industry would 
learn to keep clear in his mind good 
cogent reasons for buying. Carried 
over to the copy desk, this drill should 
produce some good copy. Perhaps it 
would also be good training for the 
advertiser. Advertisements would be 
phrased then so that the reader would 
remember the sales points so clearly 
that he could convince others. 


Some campaigns lead a person with 
buying experience to believe that the 
real selling job is left to the salesman’s 
personal charm, expensive luncheons, 
presents or political influence. 

The former copywriter in industry 
becomes impatient with the coyness 
displayed by advertisers. He resents 
those who surround their literature 
with barriers or make their coupons 
and booklet offers obvious traps be- 
traying salesmen’s shiny teeth. 

His factory buying experience has 
taught him that on many occasions 
choices are made simply because com- 
plete information covering one make 
is at hand, while there is none cover- 
ing competing products. This is es- 
pecially true when replacements must 
be made quickly and the original in- 
stallation has not proved satisfactory. 
Often on such occasions, factory rep- 
resentatives are inaccessible and mill 
supply houses are uninformed. 


Consequently, the conscientious 
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copywriter who has been in the buy- 
er’s shoes will endeavor to see that the 
prospect is afforded every opportunity 
to obtain the information he needs in 
usable form. He realizes that if he 
can make industrial buying a little 
less of a chore, he will have done some- 
thing toward improving selling. 


If some of those clients and copy 
chiefs who believe in setting hedges 
about information were to buy indus- 
trial goods, they would realize how 
much useless work they put into it. 

After the catalog or folder is ob- 
tained, one must write a letter asking 
for prices. Often as not, the catalog 
is not sufficiently detailed and omits a 
number of essential points. Clarifi- 
cation and amplificatoin must be re- 
quested. Before the purchase can be 
made, prevailing discounts must be 
ascertained. One discount would be 
too easy. For true complication, three 
or four must cover each item and the 
unit desired will have a score of aux- 
iliaries and mountings, each with its 
own set of discounts. 

No wonder this peacetime procedure 
has often been shelved in wartime for 
a phone call ending with, “Send it and 
bill us. We'll furnish priority.” When 
the poor prospect endeavors to avoid 
the preceding rigmarole by referring 
to Sweet’s, Electrical Buyers’ Reference 
or another catolog service, he often 
finds the advertisements therein more 
sketchy than those in Life or Look. 

Part of this lack of detailed infor- 
mation in industrial advertising is due 
to the advertiser’s fear of disclosing 
anything to a competitor. Oftentimes, 
this fear extends to features that make 
a substantial difference in the perform- 
ance of product. In some cases, they 
have been not just talking points but 
vivid selling points capable of thrilling 
dramatization. Yet competitors know 
every detail and wonder why the ad- 
vertiser cannot see the merit in his 
own product. 

For proof, practically every reader 
of this magazine has taken part in con- 
ferences where gadgets manufactured 
by competitors were pulled apart and 
a detailed analysis of their advantages 
and disadvantages were given by mem- 
bers of the client’s engineering staff. 
That mere glimpse which industrial 
advertising people obtain is nothing 
to the constant analysis that goes on 
In many fields, it 
is necessary to watch the behavior of 


daily in industry. 


competitors’ products from day to day. 
Yet people who okay advertising will 
keep customers in the dark about their 
products lest they tell competition 
what it already knows. 

If the foregoing paragraph appears 
a little rough on clients, one can re- 
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Pictured is Ford Motor Company's new “Sportsman's convertible,” which is expected to go into 
limited production when Ford resumes manufacturing operations. It is a combination of the 
station wagon and convertible, and incorporates the engine and chassis improvements of the 
1946 Ford. It will have a stronger body and one maintained more easily than the former all 
wood type station wagon body, according to J. R. Davis, Ford director of sales and adver. 
tising. The wood panels of the new body are applied over a steel frame. Standard fittings on 
the convertible coupe will be utilized. The car will be finished inside with leather upholstery 


mind himself that agencies miss many 
vivid selling points in the accounts 
they handle. This can easily occur 
where the agency lacks adequate mar- 
ket knowledge and has insufficient 
technical background. 

Another thing that goes against the 
grain of the factory experienced copy- 
writer is the belief that people in in- 
dustry do nothing but study business 
papers and have the time to wade 
through clogged up paragraphs. In 
industry as in advertising, there are 
only 24 hours a day. 

Consequently, people cannot spend 
all their time reading business papers. 
But even with the attention people 
do devote to their business papers, they 
are capable of absorbing only those 
ideas that are clearly and dramatically 
presented. Garbled writing and muddy 
sentences just are not puzzled out. 
Too many more pertinent things must 
be unraveled. 

On the other hand, the industrial 
advertisement often gets more of a 
break than it deserves on the basis of 
craftsmanship. Attention is not so 
difficult to flag because the reader is 
usually shopping—mentally. 

He is never completely satisfied 
with the plant in which he works even 
if he designed it himself. In the back 
of his mind, buying plans are shaping 
against the day when a breakdown or 
a major plant overhaul will permit 
changes. Many salesmen learned the 
truth of this at the onset of the war 
when they gained orders from plants 
on which constant calls during the 
late thirties had made no impression. 

Irritations rather than catastrophies 
cause those changes. Modern plants 
have bypasses and standby equipment 
to reduce major breakdowns to mo- 


mentary production interruptions. 
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Only on primary lines is it necessary 
to get along without bypasses. 

Yet the old chestnut about Whoosi 
Whatchamacallit keeping the plant go- 
ing recurs in print and in copy confer. 
ences. Even if the copywriter or ac- 
count executive does not know hov 
a modern plant is set up, the engineer 
does. Why try to tell him otherwise? 

At this point actual plant experience 
seems to pay off best. The copywriter 
can then avoid the mistakes common 
to desk experience. He can develop 
and properly interpret the story that 
research may bring. He can see pos- 
sibilities that others might miss and 
can make more from meager material 

In addition, he has a fund of stories 
to draw upon—stories that are not the 
property of the desk man. Knowing 
the petty irritations that beset the man 
in the plant, he can frame them in 
terms of the client’s competition and 
pose the solution in terms of th 
client’s product. 























For example, when this writer wa 
in charge of maintenance, his bé/e noi 
was the corrosive fluid lines. The 
were either all iron or lead and had th 
most primitive valves imaginable 
globes whose discs would come |oo* 
from the stem or plugs that would 
stick or leak. Later on, even mor 
primitive expedients were tried. 

When he began to work on 2 cor 
rosion resistant valve account, it W# 
not easy to convince his associates that 
such conditions existed in industry 
The pretty plants portrayed in mag? 
zines had too strong a hold on thet 
imaginations. After obtaining state 
ments from others in modern factor 
where similar conditions existed, 
was able to effect a switch in cop! 
policy. From generalities about long 

(Continued on page 140 
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cAnnouncement: 


New Equipment Dicest is pleased to announce that 
beginning with the January, 1946 issue advertising 
space will again be available. Information regarding 
rates and other details will be furnished promptly 
upon request. @ Unusually high reader enthusiasm 
for news of developments in new products or equipment 
and new applications of existing products or equipment 


makes this the ideal medium for the postwar period. 


New EQuipMenT DIGEesT 





‘LEVELAND (13) 


213 West Thid St. 
MAin 8260 


CHICAGO (11) PHILADELPHIA (39) NEW YORK (17) LOS ANGELES (4) 


520 N. Michigan Ave. 118 No. Dewey St. 16 East 43rd St. 130 N. New Hampshire 
Whitehall 8080 GRanite 6396 MUrray Hill 2-258] FAirfax 1758 
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Q™ of the most anxiously awaited 
activities in the industrial field 
that was curtailed by the war and will 
now be resumed with its termination, 
is trade shows. While to date few of 
the major shows have been definitely 
scheduled, the Exhibitors Advisory 
Council reports that extensive prep- 
arations are being made for their re- 
vival as soon as travel restrictions are 
completely lifted and facilities for 
staging industrial exhibits are more 
generally available. 

It is not expected that show man 
agers and industry associations will be 
able to complete arrangements for 
very many of the big shows that were 
well patronized prior to the war be- 
fore early in 1946. 


that a few of the more important in- 


It’s quite possible 


dustrial trade shows, such as _ the 
Americans Metals Show and the Heat 
ing and Ventilating Show, will re 
appear on the industrial scene within 
the next six months. All indications 
ure that when dates and sites of the 
major exhibits are announced, there 


will be in unprecedented interest on 


the part of the nation’s industry. 

[he results of a survey conducted 
by Exhibitors Advisory Council in 
June of this year reveal that more than 
SO per cent of the 140 companies 
questioned anticipate an increase in 
trade show participation above prewar 
figures. Of these companies, 30 per 


cent did not exhibit at trade shows at 
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EARLY REVIVAL OF TRADE SHOWS 
SEEMS PROBABLE 


all during the war years. Some of 
these companies exhibited in as many 
as 230 shows a year prior to the war. 

In view of this, it seems inevitable 
that the popularity of industrial trade 
shows will be substantially greater 
when they are resumed. 

With this generally stepped-up in- 
terest in industrial trade shows just 
around the corner, advertising man- 
agers and marketing men are planning 
now for their companies’ participation. 
In interviews with spokesmen for a 
number of leading industrial com- 
panies, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING found 
that while few of them are not yet 
doing anything specific since sched- 
ules have not been announced, most 
companies are giving a good deal more 
consideration to exhibits than they 
formerly did. 

The advertising manager of one of 
the largest and best established manu- 
facturers of wire and cable, reflected 
industry’s attitude toward 
shows in his comments to INDUSTRIAI 


general 


MARKETING: 

“You bet we intend to participate 
in more trade shows than we did be- 
“But we’ve 


learned a few things since then, too. 


fore the war,” he stated. 


For instance, we know that unless we 


@ General view of one section of the exhibit of duPont materials used during 
Clarke Merrick, explosives department, is demonstrating the explosives rivet gun 
Peggy Brittan, Philadelphia. At the extreme left is a “Lucite methyl methacry!: 
for a helicopter, the largest single casting made of this plastic. A bomber nose 
on the wall at the right. The exhibit was held at the duPont Hotel, Wilming? 
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ry, 


conduct our participation in show 
much as we do our advertising program 
and give it just as much promotion 
we'll be throwing good money afte 
bad.” 

As Jack Apsey, advertising man- 
ager of Black and Decker Mfg. Con: 
pany, Towson, Md., pointed out 
an article on shows which appeared i 
the August issue of INDUSTRIAL Mak 
KETING, most companies are begin: 
ning to realize that participating # 
industrial shows necessitates a gow 
deal more work than simply preparing 
an exhibit, having company personnt 
on hand and passing out literature ' 
interested prospects. 

Accordingly, the advertising a 
sales promotion departments are ¢& 
pected to play a more important p# 
in the planning and preparing of & 
hibits as well as the promotion alon 


a 


much the same lines as they promo! 
their companies’ products in print. 
One of the most often repeatel 
comments of industrial marketin 
men, when discussing trade shows, 
that the planning and organization 
many of them could be vastly ™ 
proved. In replying to the questi? 
naire sent out by Exhibitors Adviso" 
(Continued on page 221 
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litorial insert appearing in the August issues of the BPI( 


specialised export magazines. 


.. they shall beat ther swords into plow shares... 


This article, written as peace came to 
the Pacific, will appear in all BPIC 
magazines, to be read by business men, 
engineers, transport and 
health leaders, industrialists, techni- 
cians. officials, leaders of opinion, 
throughout Africa, Asia, Europe, Oce- 
ania and the Western Hemisphere. Ob- 
viously, it touches only a few of the 
major problems facing a world turn- 
ing from the greatest of all wars to the 
peace in which our hopes are expect- 
ant of an expanding world economy, 
in which the peoples will be better fed, 
have better houses, better clothes and 


better health. 


merchants, 


we started to create the machinery for 
The United Nations Charter formed a 

f friendly, cooperating nations, that 
€ guarantor of many years in which 


vu ¢ banished from the face of the 


The peoples of all countries must be 
permitted to build and erect new 
things for themselves, so that the prod- 
ucts of their toil—from their mines, 
farms and factories—will not be pro- 
duced for destruction but rather for 
better living. 


come many things 
he accelerated researci 
> been fruitful of great 
and public health- 
examples 
t airect ur i 
{viation has 
ears perhaps mo 
f many k } 
f ur 
la 


le 


ne 


Construction at incredible speed, new 
bases in the Pacific, the vast chain of 
airfields, bridging of the rivers of 
Europe, has taught us incredible les- 
sons that will simplify and lower the 
cost of building and _ construction 
throughout the world. Radar gives 


our ships certain navigation in fogs, at 
night, through storms; aviation will be 
safer from radar. Electronic develop- 
ments make manufacture less costly, 
speed its many processes. The more 
intricate requirements of airplane man- 
ufacture have brought us new skills. 
Research in fuels has meant revolu- 
tionary results. The story of synthetic 
rubber is an engaging chapter of war. 
These merely begin to catalog a long 
list of new and improved processes, 
techniques, potentials wrought by war. 


Some countries have gained many facilities 
ut of war that will be of long benefit. Aus 
tralia’s huge central and north country has 
been opened with military highways useful 
in peace. Brasil has received a lengthy 
coastal system of radio telephones, butt in 
war, that makes needed new communication 
ties between north, center and south. Globe 
encircling air routes and fields constructed 
in countries north and south of the equator 
such as many years of peace could not have 
reated to bring the air age much closer. 


War is not all waste. It has spread 
riches to many countries, in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and to numerous oth- 
ers, useful in peace to strengthen na- 
tional economies, forecasting greater 
industrialization and potential for re- 
plenishing and enlarging power, water, 
sewer, hospital, health and other fa- 
cilities and replacing worn out trans- 
port or opening new transport. 


The ficiall expressed intention of the 
United States is t work, post-war, for 
American and international policies making 
for an expand world economy, out of 
ull people must benefit. New and re 
ised mmercial agreements will be made 
} 1 States, under the authority 

er cent below 1945 rates. 

levelopment and financing 

vided by the Bretton Woods 

financial institutions International 
Stabilization Fund and orld Bank—and 
th , expanded i wers of the 
Export-Import an agency that already 
/ uted to the upbuilding of 

seg eS 


Cuba China ” 


which 


€e nmugei 


Bank 


Isaiah Ch. 2., V. 4 


Plans are afoot for a great internation- 
al economic and commercial confer- 
ence of the United Nations in early 
1946, to organize methods for reducing 
barriers to trade, increasing trade. 
Perhaps, even, a whole series of new 
and revised commercial agreements 
are destined between the United States 
and Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and India. 


We cannot estimate the speed of recon- 

struction in Europe and the Pacific. In im- 
portant aspects, it may be more rapid than 

seemed possible a few months ago when the 
liberating armies were fighting forward. In 

Europe, it began to be evident that bombed 

out factories were not totally destroyed, 

that, with makeshifts and ‘‘cannibalisatwn” 
of equipment, production could start again. 

European ports had to be cleared by the 

military and in a few months were open for « 
incoming and outgoing traffic at nearly ail 

points. In the Pacific, port and transport 

damage, except in Japan, is undoubtedly 
small, although we must wonder in what 

shape the enemy left them. Manila, in a few 
months, has been so reconstructed by the 
military that, at the war's end, it was re- 

ceiving incoming army freight in such quan- 

tities that Manila had truly become one of 

the great ports of the world. It is still too 

early for accurate appraisal of such great 

ports as Shanghai, Hong Kong, Singapore 

and others, but these were seldom bombed, 

may be quick gateways to end the long isola 

tion for China and the Orient. 


Reconversion from war to peace-time 
production by the American factories 
undoubtedly will be rapid. Some 
progress had been made even before 
the last shot was fired. But the pro- 
ductive, industrial talent and genius 
that produced the fighting weapons to 
power the great Allied drives, and that 
had turned so completely to munitions 
production in 1941 and 1942, just as 
rapidly may turn to civilian manu- 
facture, 


imerican industry, in the 3% years in 
w the Americans were at war, poured 
avalanche $200,000,000,000 of 

supplies for the hosts fight 

i freedom: That such indus- 

gear itself quickly to peacetime 

t be well nigh incredible 
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yo owe it to yourself to be just 
as intelligent about buying a sur- 
vey as your plant engineer is when 
he buys gauges or other measuring 
equipment. A survey is a testing in- 
strument of one kind, as a profile gauge 
is of another sort. Just as you do not 
have to be a gauge maker to use a 
gauge, you need not be a market 
analyst to use a survey. What you 
do need is to know how to choose the 
right survey and what to do with it 
when you have it. You must set your 
survey specifications so that the survey 
you get is accurate within the toler- 
ance you require. 

Your survey should begin with an 
hypothesis to be tested, just as any 
other scientific research project does. 
It should be of such form that you can 
take effective action whether it proves 
wholly true, partly true, or wholly 
false. What do you want to know? 
Why do you want to know? What 
can you do when you do know? Until 
you can answer those questions you 
are not ready for the second step. This 
is to find out how you can learn these 
things you need to know in order to 
act effectively. 

Do not be in too great hurry to get 
out into the field. Maybe you do not 
have to go at all, but if you look before 
you start you will know better where 
to go and what to ask. You are likely 
also to save both time and expense. 


Most businesses have within their 
files vast amounts of unsuspected mar- 
keting information. This information 
is not known because it is not analyzed 
for use. The sales control record is 
a particularly rich vein of marketing 
ore that is seldom worked as it should 


be. There are others. 


By mechanical or manual tabulation 
such material can be organized to an- 
swer questions more cheaply and more 
accurately than a survey can. When 
it cannot, it does at least narrow and 
sharpen the field survey and suggests 
classifications to be used in the survey 
that simplify its use in connection with 
other records. 
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If You Do Make a Survey... 


Use a check list to clarify your objectives and 


Why let a survey be made in which 
your interviews are classed as made 
in “large,” “medium,” and “small” 
plants, when your sales control and 
other records class them by such things 
as connected horsepower, number of 
machine operators, or some measure 
of ability to buy what you sell? That 
does happen very often, but it is not 
intelligent survey work. 

Be sure to get as much classification 
used as you can profitably relate to 
your records and to the subsequent 
work of your salesmen or distributors. 
Be equally sure that this standardized 
(to your standards) classification can 
be cross classified. One characteristic 
does not constitute classification, ex- 
cept perhaps in the case of highly 
specialized marketers such as makers 
of railroad switch and signal equip- 
ment who may be able to relate poten- 
tial to some one factor such as sidings 
per mile of track. Generally it is 


insure results 3 


By WILLARD M. FOX 


Systems Division, 
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New York 







necessary to balance a number of char- 
acteristics against each other and to 
study the influence of each alone and 
also jointly. 

This constant harping on classifi- 
cation is done because it is vitally im- 
portant particularly in industrial mar- 
keting and it is too often slighted. On 
the other hand, some people go to the 
opposite extreme im their anxiety to 
get cross-sections. In consumer mar- 
ket investigations this puts investiga- 
tors into the position of having to 
find—or invent—a 25 year old mother 
of two children, one of whom is 3 
boy of six and the other a girl of three, 
who is married to a Republican gas 


(Continued on page 152) 





























interview reports. 





SURVEY CHECK LIST 


Eight points to decide upon and clarify both for you and 
your survey organization before giving the go-ahead: 


0) |. Basic facts and assumptions and reasons underlying 
the decision to make the survey. 


(] 2. Pattern of distribution and approximate number of 


C) 3. Type of investigators to be used and their specific in- 
structions and training for this survey. 


() 4. Classifications to be used in the questionnaire, their 
definitions, and their reconciliation with the sales con- 
trol record and other systems you use. 


[) 5. Provisions for checking internal evidence of the accu- 
racy of the information reported and elimination of 
differences arising from differences among reporters. 


C) 6. Use, if any, and purpose of “opinion” questions. 


[) 7. Completeness and continuity of all questions in case 
history sections of the questionnaire. 


[) 8. Methods of tabulation and analysis of the reports, in- 
dication of the general direction and extent of tabu- 
lation, provision for flexibility of amount of tabulation 
and compensation for extra work that may be neces- 
sary and unforeseeable. 
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GET THIS MANS EYE! 


HE MAN at the gas pump holds the key 


to a five billion dollar annual market. He 




























re is worth cultivating—and you can get this 
«= wf man’s eye through advertising in SUPER 
S30 ceRVICE STATION Magazine. It’s the num- 
ber one book in the diversified gas station field. 

The SUPER SERVICE STATION Magazine, 

founded in 1929, is published monthly, in stan- 

dard 7” x 10” print page size, for owners and 


char. § ‘Managers of independent super service stations. 
nd w§ Its 56,000 controlled circulation also embraces 
le and 5 ae es - . 

key individuals in the marketing branch of the 


lassifi- fF petroleum industry responsible for station 
ly im- 
| mar- 


. ra Its advertising index is the largest in its field 
to the , 
ty tog and reads like the Blue Book of automotive 


| Mar- 


operation, and TBA merchandising activities. 


after-market manufacturers. 
>Stiga- 


ng to 

nother § THE IRVING-CLOUD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1 18 4 435 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11... 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 17 
three, Leader Building, Cleveland 14 


n yas 
5 Also publishers of JOBBER TOPICS, the Number One book for automotive jobbers. 
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ONT cme x what drag Mary Smith 
has with the editor,” was the 
sour remark as a group of girls looked 
over the most recent issue of the em- 
ploye magazine. Mary Smith appar- 
ently made the publication so often 
she was almost a feature. 

Mary, of course, had no “drag” with 
the editor, but she was such an excel- 
lent source of news the editor was 
forgetting the complete function of 
an employe magazine. An employe 
magazine is intended not only to cover 
the activities of the employes, but also 
to promote better industrial relations. 
If instead of creating harmony, it 
brings about discord and jealousies, it 
might better be suspended. 

To place a check upon the pub- 
licity given its more active employes 
and to seek out those employes who 
are being neglected, The McBee Com- 
pany, Athens, O., has established an 
effective control on its plant maga- 
zine, “McBee Progress.” 

To set up this control, the com- 
pany turned to one of its own prod- 
ucts—Keysort. In a small file box 
is kept a standard Keysort card for 
every employe. Keysort is the same 
as any other record card except that 
it has a patented feature which makes 
it possible to quickly gather any 
wanted information. 

Around the card is a row of holes. 
Each of these holes can represent some 
item of information on the card. If 
an item of information is on a given 
card, then the proper hole is punched 
with a gadget that looks like a con- 
It makes a V-notch, 
displacing the hole. Now, if all cards 
carrying this information are wanted, 
a long needle with a handle is run 
through that hole, the cards are lifted 
and those with the V groove at that 
spot drop out. The sorting for that 
particular piece of information is thus 
completed. 


ductor’s punch. 
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PUBLICITY FOR ALL EMPLOYES 





A system for measuring employe publicity 
and getting their names in print promotes 


better industrial relations 


By LEO A. McPHERSON 


Byer & Bowman Advertising Agency, 
Columbus, O. 


Its application to the problem of 
controlling frequency of names in a 
company magazine is simplicity itself. 
In McBee’s case, these cards are kept 
by department, but the department 
could be coded and sorted if that were 
desirable. Every time an issue of 
“Progress” comes out, a girl quickly 
date stamps each employe’s card whose 
name has been mentioned. In addi- 
tion, she notches the card for that 
issue. That simple little punch will 
later serve the editor as he tries to 
do a good job of covering all the 
company’s employes. 

Here is how it works in practice. 
The editor is going to contact his cor- 
respondent in the machine shop for the 
next issue. So he runs the needle 
through the machine shop cards in the 
proper hole and in an instant he has 
in his hands the names of employes 
in that department who have not been 
mentioned this year. He could code 
his cards and have it down to months 
if he wanted it accurate. With these 
names before him, he checks over his 
machine shop notes and passes out tips 
to his correspondent. It isn’t too hard 
to get items about particular people 
if you really want them. 

The other cards, ones showing em- 
ployes who have been mentioned—are 
signals to the editor to use his blue 
pencil on casual items about employes 
who have been mentioned too often. 
Of course, an editor will not blue- 
pencil a real piece of news. Use of 
the idea cannot be purely mechanical. 
If standing of bowling teams is a 
regular feature, members of the teams 
will be in every issue. The fact should 
be recorded, but a notation should be 
made on the card when names are 
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mentioned in that manner. The sys. 
tem simply gives him information on 
which to act with good judgment. 

To get the plan into operation, 
McBee went over six back issues of 
“Progress” and registered into the 
control system all the names men- 
tioned. An analysis of those six issue 
proved that the control was very nec: 
essary and “Progress” was not doing 
an overall job. Of 466 employes, onl) 
189 had been mentioned in six months 
time. A simple count of names issue 
by issue wouldn’t solve the problem, 
for the McBee control system showed 
several employes who had been men- 
tioned in every issue. One girl had 
been mentioned 17 times and she was 
marked for a period of silent treat- 
ment. But some people do make news 
This girl was rushed to the hospital 
for an emergency operation and, 0! 
course, made the grade for th 
eighteenth time! 

In the case of McBee, the cards ar 
also coded if the employe is a depart- 
ment head or a foreman. A certain 
amount of news about management 
does belong in a company magazine, 
but management keeps in mind that 
they are guests in an employe magi 
zine and that it is edited for the 
employes and about them. With thi 
control, news about management ca 
be kept to its proper minimum. I 
the personnel department is concerned 
about the amount of management 
news in a certain issue, it can quickly 
determine if this is a chronic condition 
or just peculiar to that one issu 

A hole on the Keysort card is tt 
served for pictures published. Pub 
lication of a picture is special attem 
tion and the editor likes to have thi 
information available. There is 2 nat 
ural tendency to use the pictures & 
good-looking girls around the plant 
Such frequent use adds to the looks 


(Continued on page 144) 
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FACTORY WINS FOR THE 5TH TIME! 


Once again Factory is a First Award Winner in the Annual Industrial Marketing Competi- 


tion for Editorial Achievement—marking the 5th time since 1939 that Factory has been 
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».. IN 1944 


ast year Factory received an 
Award of Merit for its article 
atitled, “When Contracts 
ad.” It appeared in the 
farch, 1944 issue. 
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consistently winning combination . 


TO 


--. IN 1943 


Factory won a First Award for 
“the best single editorial or 
article.”” This was “The Man- 
ning Table Plan,” published 
in the November, 1942 issue. 


Hownews editing of information needed by plant 
operating men set the winning pattern. Digging 
hard for facts provided “meat.” Careful prepara- 
tion of material by Factory editors presented prac- 
tical help on important problems in concise How- 


. - for 


‘omperition, for readership, and for advertising 


SAVE 
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given one of these keenly contested annual awards. 
With the sense of gratification in this added recognition of work well done, the editors 
of Factory are driving forward to build and carry ona greater program of usefulness to 


American industrial management during these challenging years of transition. 




















.-. IN 1941 


Factory won an Award of 
Merit for “the best published 
research work initiated by a 
business paper during the 
year ending July 31, 1941.” 


-.- IN 1939 


Factory won a First Award 
for “the best public relations 
editorial program published 
during the 12 months end- 
ing August 1, 1939.” 


~ FACTORY ~ 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


MORE PLANT OPERATING MEN PAY TO READ FACTORY THAN 
ANY OTHER BUSINESS PAPER 


TIME AND MATERIAL 
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hi, Youll Be Talked About 


anal After Christmas 


Originality of your Christmas card can be an * 
effective good will builder, and it isn't too 


early to give it thought 


sa we if we can’t get anything 
that’s original—different, then 
let’s forget about a Christmas remem- 
brance for our customers.” 

This terse comment came from the 
president of the Vendo Company, a 
Kansas City manufacturing concern 
supplying vending machines for the 
bottled beverage industry. The ut- 
terance was unnatural, he being a 
mild-mannered, diplomatic skipper if 


one ever existed. 


The last available Christmas card being sent 
to the New York State Library at Albany. 
Requests were unexpectedly overwhelming 


But there was a reason for this at- 
titude. The previous year the com- 
pany had laid no small sum of money 
on the line for an attractive commer- 
cial Christmas card with the under- 
standing that it would be “exclusive” 
within the industry. What the sales- 
man failed to mention, though, was 
the fact he had sold this same piece of 
merchandise to at least four local com- 
panies besides ourselves, all of us hav- 
ing overlapping local mailing lists. 

Little wonder, then, that the boss 
should, figuratively speaking, toss the 
salesman and myself out the door. The 
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only consolation received from that 
short interview was that we at least 
knew where we stood on the Christ- 
mas card matter. It had been checked 
directly to our department and some- 


thing had to be done. 


This was in September of 1944, not 
a bit too early to be thinking about 
a Christmas remembrance, particularly 
if it had to be conceived, a layout pre- 
pared, art work done and then printed. 

Several days of intermittent pon- 
dering over the matter brought only 
a determination to find the answer. 
It came one day in a book shop in 
about the same way cartoonists convey 
the acquisition of an idea—a flashing 
light bulb. 

It was a book telling about how 
Christmas is celebrated in far away 
France and the low countries. Why 
would it not be an idea to tell how 
people celebrated Christmas in every 
part of the world where the boys in 
the service might be? At least this 
was the germ of an idea and apparently 
worth looking into. 

A search in the library uncovered 
some interesting and little known 
facts. Books and magazine articles 
told about the almost pagan ceremonies 
which precede Christmas in Ru- 
mania; how Christmas festivities in 
Italy begin more than a month before 
December 25; how, even in occupied 
Germany, Christmas has had a long 
tradition and deep significance. Yes, 
this was it. We were on our way, but 
two hazards were encountered which 


had to be dealt with. There was no “- 


touring—they had to be squarely met: 

The first was the matter of occupied 
Germany. We could hardly hail the 
“Peace On Earth” atmosphere of Nazi 
Germany, yet when the booklet went 
to press, Allied troops had barely set 
foot on German soil. We took a 


By ALEX IZZARD 

Director, Advertising and Publi: 
Relations, 

The Vendo Company, 

Kansas City, Mo. 


chance on the boys staying there, held 
our breath during Rundstedt’s Ar. 
dennes offensive, but finally came out 
on top. 

The other perplexing stiuation wif gases 
that of how to treat Soviet Russia Bese 
At that time there had been a trickk 
of information coming out of Russi 
about how religion was having a r- 
vival. We grasped this straw and told 
of the revival of interesting old cus 
toms and orthodox traditions. Luck- 
ily, stories have since been written 
by Russian observers substantiating 
this trend in detail. 

In all, 14 pages were used to tel 


(Continued on page 106) 
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The first cover of Vendo's 1944 Chris 
card portrayed the truly global nature‘ 
last year's Christmas. Background wes 
unconventional but effective brigh! ye 
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PREDICT BUSINESS PAPERS IN 
FOR A POSTWAR FACELIFTING 


We the biggest advertising years 
in their history behind them, 
business publishers are making plans 
for the peacetime period which encom- 
pass not only more publications but 
better ones. In fact, much of the dis- 
cussion among publishers has even 
more to do with glamorizing the busi- 
ness press, which such a distinguished 
critic as Fortune once described as 
stodgy, than with any other factor. 


Because most business paper adver- 
tisers are also users of other media, 
and because general magazines have 
always absorbed a considerable portion 
of the appropriations of advertisers 
who are regarded as primary accounts 
by industrial and business publica- 
tions, many leaders in the business 
publishing world believe that the in- 
dustry has a face-lifting job ahead if 
it is to hold and expand the large vol- 
ume of business now being carried. 

Some of those who have discussed 
this problem say frankly that business 
papers must develop more sex appeal. 
They believe that business editors have 
been so much concerned with making 
their publications useful that they 
have forgotten to make them inter- 
esting, or, even more important, to 
make them look interesting. So the 
program for business paper improve- 
ment will lay much stress on better 
appearance, including such things as 
four-color covers, more editorial color, 
more dramatic layouts and other de- 
vices for enabling the reader to get 
his information with a piquant flavor 
added to the solid fare which he has 
always received. 

Better and more interesting writing 
will be called for in the years ahead, 
the progressive element in the busi- 
ness paper field declares. Business edi- 
tors who are technically qualified to 
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Because today's competitive marketing will demand im- 


proved media, the postwar business paper is expected to emerge 
with better looks, easier-to-read articles, deeper penetration 
and broadened editorial and readership research. 


discuss the serious subjects in which 
their fields are interested will be ex- 
pected to lighten up the somewhat 
heavy style which has characterized 
most business publication editorial 
pages. All of these improvements may 
call for a new type of business editor, 
or for new approaches to business edit- 
ing from those who have already won 
their spurs. 

One leading publisher told INpus- 
rRiIAL MarKeTING that he believes 
many advertisers use industrial and 
trade publications principally because 
they are inexpensive, and he believes 
that the field will be in a vulnerable 
position if this remains its chief claim 
to consideration. On the other hand, 
he is convinced that with a more 
glamorous package for the admittedly 
sound product which business publish- 
ers produce, media serving industrial 
and trade fields will be bought because 
of their power to do an important job 
in a much more effective way than 
through any other means. 

In considering future advertising 
prospects for the business press, it 
must be remembered that the group 
comprises several totally different 
types of media. For example, indus- 
trial papers carry accounts altogether 
different from those appearing in the 
trade or distribution papers. The lat- 
ter, like the institutional publications, 
which cover an important segment of 
the vocational markets, serve national 
advertisers and others whose products 
are familiar to general consumers. 


Because of the vast amount of tech- 
nical progress which was made by in- 
dustry during the war period, and 
because many manufacturing plants 
which produced for war purposes 
have expanded their capacity dur- 
ing the past five years, dating back 


The accompanying article was prepared by 
the editors of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
for use in “Advertising Age," our sister 
publication, as part of its analysis of the 
postwar position of various groups of ad 
vertising media. It covers developments of 
interest to industrial advertisers, advertising 
agencies and media, and is therefore pre- 
sented in these pages also. 


to the beginning of the national de- 
fense program, there will be great 
competitive activity in all sections of 
the industrial market. Competition 
will be keener than ever, and a record- 
breaking number of new and improved 
products will be introduced to com- 
pete for the favor of industrial buyers. 
Manufacturers of products con- 
sumed by the general public, such a 
automobiles and electrical appliances, 
likewise expect heavy competition, and 
therefore they are demanding machin- 
ery, equipment and materials which 
will reduce costs as well as enabie 
them to make better and more attrac- 
tive products. Thus all along the line 
in the industrial field the emphasis will 
be on products which are better than 
any previously made, and on new ad- 
vantages in design and operation which 
were under cover during the war. 
While such important industrial 
classifications as machine tools ap 
peared earlier to have a discouraging 
outlook because of the tremendous 
volume of production crowded into 
the war years, prevailing opinion noW 
is that the demands of industry fot 
cost-reducing equipment will enable 
machine tool builders to render much 
of the government surplus obsolett 
through new improvements. Gene 
Motors, for example, is prepared © 
spend half a billion dollars for ne¥ 
equipment and manufacturing acili- 
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NOVEMBER “PROGRESS” ISSUE 


Presented annually for eight successive years, the No- 
vember PROGRESS number offers an outstanding adver- 


tising opportunity with reqard to an ACTIVE reader-audience. 


A full presentation of 35 to 40 editorial pages will cover 
the coal industry's progress in underground mechanization, 
coal preparation, safety, and other contributing factors in 
Coal's Modernization program. 


Some 85 leading manufacturers serving the industry have 
already indicated they will devote approximately 110 ad- 
vertising pages to this issue. 


lf you are interested in Coal as a market—if you wish to 
influence key officials responsible for coal's production— 
an advertisement in the November issue should pay divi- 
dends. 


* 


MECHANIZATION, INC. 
406 MUNSEY BLDG., WASH. 4, D. C. 
CHICAGO © PITTSBURGH © NEW YORK 
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so 


Selective coverage ts that which informs ahd 


influenées the bdying factors of an industry. In 
“ thif respect Mechant ion is received by more , 
an any other thagézine serv, 


COAL OFFICIAL 


,000 or miore® tons 
ajor mines—producing 
jal tonna i 


r mine W. 
HAT AT LEAST ONE COPY GOES 


COVERAGE: 61.4 percent of 

‘total coal€irculation is addressed 

ine officials who ditectly influence purchasing. 
SHANIZATION REACHES MORE EXECU- 

S, MORE-SUPERINTENDENTS AND MORE 
ENGINEERS THAN_ANY OTHER COAL MAG- 
_AZINE. This includes 998 coal company Presidents 
responsible production from the |!,800 major 


CLUSIVE COVERAGE: So great is Mechani- 
zation's exclusive coverage of key officials that is 
worth consideration in itself—1,594 executives, 455 
superintendents, and over 1,000 engineers—3,125 
men directly influencing purchasing. 26 PERCENT 
OF MECHANIZATION'S CIRCULATION RE- 
CEIVE NO OTHER COAL PUBLICATION. 


READER AUDIENCE: Coverage would be worth- 


less without a reader audience. Our readership is 
a known fact—proved by unbiased surveys con- 
ducted by a prominent certified public account- 
ant. Copies furnished upon request. Out of 2,292 
returns, 33 percent preferred Mechanization—47 
percent rated it the equal of any other magazine. 
—— plus readership — your guarantee of 
results. 


"I /he MAGAZINE o/ MODERN COAL 
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ties, and is demanding big improve- 
ments in everything it buys. It has 
even held clinics to tell equipment 
manufacturers what it believes is 
wrong with their products. 

All of these conditions mean adver- 
tising and sales competition of great 
intensity and severity. The industrial 
press provides the battle ground on 
which the struggles for supremacy in 
all the fields of industry will be fought 
out, and therefore advertising volume 
is expected to surpass all of the new 
records which were being piled up dur- 
ing the war years. The latter period 
has been one of advertising expansion 
because of the demands of industry 
for materials and equipment for war 
production purposes, and because the 
readers of industrial publications have 
been the men on whom the burden of 
operating the war production machine 
has fallen. 

In the trade field, which has seen 
an even more rapid expansion of ad- 
vertising volume recently than indus- 
trial papers have recorded, there is sure 
to be a boom because of the large num- 
ber of new manufacturers who will be 
entering the lists. There will be 200 
new producers of home appliances, for 
instance, and all of them will have 
problems of building distribution or- 
ganizations and training them to do a 
translating their sales 


job of 


good 





The B. F. Goodrich Company is currently 
using this ad to boost morale in the ranks 
of returning veterans. Its message stresses 
the ability of the returned veteran to inject 
new pep and morale into the average busi- 
ness by reason of the training, eagerness to 
get back to work, discipline and skill he 
possesses as a result of his military experi- 
ence. The page was created by The Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Company, Cleveland, O.., 
and appears in “U. S. News,” “Business 
Week,” "Time," “Newsweek,” “Nation's 
Business,” and 14 other business papers 
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stories to the general consumer. Thus 
the dealer publication, which many 
national advertisers had been inclined 
to bypass in the prewar years, will 
serve an intensely useful and practical 
purpose in the period just ahead. 

Another reason why trade publica- 
tions are taking on new life is the 
growing emphasis which is being given 
to the education of retail sales people. 
The good trade publication has always 
had a large secondary circulation 
among the army of retail store em- 
ployes, but this circulation has never 
been merchandised to advertisers ag- 
gressively. With both old and new 
comers in the field of consumer goods 
seeking to get support at the retail 
counter, dealer publications will have 
a great chance to capitalize their fol- 
lowing among retail salespeople, as 
well as among buyers of merchandise. 

The institutional publications, serv- 
ing such fields as hotels, hospitals, 
schools, restaurants, clubs, etc., look 
for a heavy expansion of volume be- 
cause of plans already announced for 
great additions to the capital invest- 
ment of these fields. For example, the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, national 
building authority, has reported that 
the two fields which already have the 
largest volume of postwar construc- 
tion on the architects’ boards are 
schools and hospitals, and that means 
increasing activity in the building ma- 
terials classification for media reaching 
executives in these fields. 

National food advertisers, such as 
General Foods, have shown increased 
interest in surveying the consumption 
volume and brand preferences of vari- 
ous sections of the institutional mar- 
ket, and G-F has recently been work- 
ing with the National Restaurant As- 
sociation to get additional market 
facts about this field. So it is ex- 
pected that some of the vast amount 
of general consumer food advertising 
will find its way into the pages of the 
institutional media, which have never 
felt that their market has had the rec- 
ognition from these advertisers which 
its statistical importance justifies. 


As in other divisions of publishing, 
many new media may be expected to 
emerge as soon as paper restrictions are 
lifted and production bottlenecks in 
the plants of printers, engravers and 
binders are opened up through the ad- 
dition of new equipment and man- 
power. Many new business papers al- 
ways spring up in a period of business 
activity, and if the level of business 
volume reaches even the minimum fig- 
ure predicted by economists, business 
publications are expected to show the 
highest birth rate in history. 


Circulations will be larger, by the 
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COUNCIL === 


This symbolic design is the new insignia of 
the Industrial Relations Council—Pitney. 
Bowes’ peacetime counterpart of its labor 
management committee, one of 5,000 estab. 
lished by WPB during the war. The Stamford, 
Conn., company, which made plane parts 
during the war and now produces postage 
meters, claims the title of being the first 
company to completely reconvert an L-M 
committee to peacetime functions. Frederick 
Bowes, Jr., Pitney's advertising and public 
relations manager, designed the _ insignis 
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same token, as such a situation will 
mean many more business units than 
ever before, more than making up for 
the losses in number of enterprises due 
to war casualties. CED and many gov- 
ernment agencies interested in small 
business have set the stage for return- 
ing service men and others to get in 
business for themselves, and this means 
a lot of new and avid readers of trade 
and business literature. 


In addition, there has been a strong 
tendency in recent years for busines 
papers, especially in the industrial field, 
to strive for deeper penetration of 
business organizations, and further 
extension of this principle will o 
course mean more intensive distribu- 
tion and larger circulations. Whik 
selectivity in circulation will continv 
to be the hallmark of business pub- 
lishing, broader coverage and deepet 
penetration of their fields will give 
trade and industrial publications a big- 
ger and better story for advertisers. 

Immediate increases in circulatio 
are expected as paper restrictions at 
removed, since many business papes 
have large waiting lists of subscribers 
One leading industrial publishing hovs 
is reported to have 50,000 subscrip 
tions awaiting fulfillment. 


Product information books, whit 
have increased rapidly in number sift 
the idea was pioneered by F. Mor 
Smith for the Thomas Publishi 
Company 12 years ago, will contin 
to grow, it is predicted, as the pow 
war era is made to order for me# 
whose sole job is to tell buyers ab 
new and improved products. + 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 


Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — Sales Helps 


American Cyanamid Looks to the Future 
by Promoting Chemical Research 


by HERBERT PECK 


unt Exe 


tne 3 Ad 


N York 


Ow 


@ The unusual behind the 
creation of “Melamine,” a 22-page 
booklet recently published by Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, New York, 


is primarily one of stimulating research 


purpose 


into the possibilities of the most in- 
teresting of recently developed chem 
icals, rather than one of promoting 
immediate sales. 

Melamine was first developed on a 
commercial scale by the American 
Cyanamid Company in 1939 and sub- 
sequent research into the properties 
and applications of this new chemical 
raw material led first to the develop- 
for use in 


other 


resins 
synthetic finishes and 
surface coatings for automobiles. 
In fact, Melamine was first adver- 
tised in one of the American Cyana- 
mid Company’s institutional advertis- 


ment of Melamine 


enamel 


ing pages appearing in general business 
pub slications in October, 1940. 

At this same time research in con- 
nection with Melamine was under way 
projects but before 
any of them reached the stage of com- 


on several other 
mercial development into end-use ap- 
plications, the country found itself 
engaged in the second World War and 
the cloak of 
many of these 


censorship settled on 


activities. 


During the next three years, many 
of the iaieddl projects materialized 
and reached the stage of commercial 
development. Because the new devel- 
opments of Cyanamid’s research pro- 
gram entered into so many diversified 
channels, it was decided to present the 
story of Melamine as a combined and 
condensed report of progress to date, 
and at the same time give encourage- 
ment to further research by others 
who might be interested in exploring 
the possibilities offered in this chem- 
ical raw material. 

Thus it was decided to present the 


whole story in the form of a “progress 
report” so that each industry in th 
various chemical processing fields 
might have a record of what has been 
accomplished to date. 

Because of the length of the story 
and the desire to tell it as completely 
as possible to an audience of many not 
technically trained, the human inter. 
est narrative style was selected. 

As five separate divisions of the 
American Cyanamid Company wer 
interested in this combined promotion 
effort, a good many individuals had: 

(Continued on page 84) 


Pratt & Whitney Solves Problem 
of Cataloging Broad Product Lines 


By E. C. SHULTZ 
Advertising Manaae 
stt & Whitney 


W est Hartt ra. © 


@ Previous to the issuance of the 
new Kellerflex catalog, the Kellerflex 
flexible shaft machines and accessories 
made by Pratt & Whitney had never 
been adequately cataloged under one 
cover. We had depended upon a 
bound collection of many single sheets 
and four-page folders on the various 
items. It became a very difficult and 
unwieldy piece to handle and was apt 


to be confusing and hard for the cus 
tomer to use. 

As a result, we gathered everything 
together and did a complete job ot 
organizing what we were going to sell 
how we would classify it and how we 
would present it in catalog form. WV: 
determined that the catalog shoul 
cover machines and attachments, bu! 
that anything more than a represen: 
tation of the hundreds of 
available would make a book whic 
would be entirely too hefty. There: 
fore, we studied the matter of preser 
angles unt 


accessor 


tation from a number of 
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These views of the Kellerflex catalog show the rather startling cover which consisted mainly of a super-size brilliant red “K" on a black Be 
ground, and the detailed sectional drawings which were included at great expense to show the superiority of the machines’ construct 
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RESULTS 


IN THE HIGHLY COMPETITIVE 
MARKET NOW FACING YOU! 


(Space is now available for your 1946 advertising program.) 


@ You can expect best results from 
advertising where reader interest is 
greatest—that’s why New Eoulrp- 
MENT DicEstT is the ideal medium 
for you today. 


Readers are enthusiastic because 
New EQuIPMENT DIGEST gives 
them the up-to-the-minute news on 
new and improved products. Each 
month this information is pre- 
sented concisely for quick and easy 
reference to the buying and specify- 


ing officials in 32 classifications of 
industry. 

Proven Readership. The fact that 
New EQUIPMENT DIGEST is read is 
proved by the hundreds of inquiries 
from these officials that are for- 
warded to advertisers each month. 


A new booklet showing what New 
EQUIPMENT DiceEst can do for you 
is in preparation. Ask for it direct 
or through one of our offices. No 
obligation. 








REVISTA INDUSTRIAL—the Latin American edition of New EourrmMent 
Dicest renders the same service in Latin America. Published in two editions 
—Portugese for Brazil and Spanish for the balance of the Latin American 
countries. A special booklet is available on this publication. 








NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 


qi PENTON 


NEW y 


BUILDING * 
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CLEVELAND 18. 


OHIO 


*K (17): 16 East 43rd St. « PHILADELPHIA (39): 118 No. Dewey St. e CHICAGO (i1): 520 N. Michigan Ave. e LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
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we hit upon the catalog technique as 
it finally appeared. 

We believe it is a clear, concise 
presentation of many related articles 
in a manner which is easy to under- 
stand, but which could easily be very 
confusing if handled differently. 

The majority of illustrations used 
in this book were created specifically 
for it. Had we used existing illus- 
trations, they would not have con- 
formed sufficiently well to the pattern 
we had laid down, and in addition, we 
were able to take care of many minor 
changes in design which had been 
adapted since the old illustrations were 
made. 

We went to the trouble of showing 
wash drawings of sectional views, 
which were drawn from blue prints, 
an exceedingly dificult and intricate 
process which was done by an expert 
retoucher. We also added extra views 
of the various attachments, including 
both these and the sectional views for 
a definite competitive reason. 

It amounts to the old bromide that 
“you get what you pay for.” Com- 
petition exists in this line at much 
lower price ranges. However, these 
less expensive attachments, while they 
look the same on the outside, do not 
contain the same quality construction 
and bearing design as Kellerflex. As 
a consequence, they will heat up rap- 
idly in use and perform very unsatis- 
Kellerflex, on 
the other hand, will run continuously 
day and night, at cool, easily-handible 
temperatures. 

The only way to show this and to 


factorily in production. 


bring it home to the prospective buyer 
was to show him exactly what he was 
getting and imply through these draw- 


@ "At Your Service,” a four-color booklet 
describing the world-wide organization of 
Western Electric Export Corporation and its 
services to the motion picture industry 
abroad, is currently being distributed by di- 
rect mail from the United States and through 
the company's 100 branch offices and service 
points to producers and exhibitors outside 
the United States. In addition to an edition 
in English, the booklet 
appears in Spanish, 
French and Portuguese; 
covers of all four edi- 
tions are reproduced 
above. Very little differ- 
ence is evident between 
the export and Ameri- 
can booklets . . . layout, 
length, illustrations, and 
meaning of heads and 
copy are essentially the 
same. Literal translation 
changes “At Your Ser- 
vice,” the familiar 
Americanism used for 
the title, to “At Your 
Order" in the foreign 
editions of the booklet 
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J. F. McEnulty, left, president, Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc., receives a portrait of himself]* 


from Norman Kevers, center, chairman of the board of Electronic Laboratories, Inc., Indi- 


anapolis. 


At right is Arthur E. Rocke, president, Arthur Rocke, Inc., exporters. 


Electronic 


Laboratories is presenting seven other prominent leaders of the transportation industry with 


their portraits in oil done by Fred Mizen, noted Chicago artist. The pictures were featured 
in E-L's four-color advertising campaign which dealt with the company's development of 
vibrators and vibrator power supplies. The series appeared in a number of business papers 


ings that he should compare the con- 
struction of other makes with these 
quality articles. The result was a 
rather expensive piece of literature, 
but it is already paying off exactly 
as we hoped it would. 

The entire book was the result of 
close cooperation between the advertis- 
ing department of Pratt & Whitney 
and our agency, Wm. B. Remington, 
Inc., Springfield, Mass. The catalog 
was printed by the Bordeaux Company 
of West Springfield. We had many 
difficulties due to wartime restrictions 
and lack of manpower in the engrav- 
ing and printing shops, but while it 
was a long and difficult job to turn 
out, the results it has shown in the 
field has made this catalog very much 
worth while. 

Distribution was handled in the usual 
manner through our own branch of- 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 





fices. We supplied them with en- 
velopes and our salesmen handled the 
distribution either by mail to their 
own customer list or by personal call 

We have advertised the catalog in 
several business papers, and have re- 
ceived so many requests for it that 
we know it is enjoying a good recep- 
tion throughout the field. The re- 
quests have been so diversified as t 
types of industries, and the resulting 
orders so obviously based on the cata- 
log, that we have no doubt that it is 
a timely and smoothly working piece 
of literature. 


@ New Booklet Outlines 

ILG Personnel Practices 
Because its various pioneering pet 
sonnel practices have attracted many 
inquiries from business executives, the 
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. . And Airports Magazine is Their Specialized Spokesman. All over 17 Alp ce i 
of himself America airports are developing—as community centers, country clubs, cities- PORT 7 
Inc., Indi-}. within-cities. The market possibilities which such expansion affords are gigan- KETp 0} 
Boctresi tic. Everything used in the air or on the ground can be sold at airports—from Ory Mey I 
g tA airplanes to snow plows, from goggles to bulldozers. The most recent stimulus -& C 
pment of to the airport building program—and the airport market—is the passage in én 
$s papers the Senate of the McCarran Bill—which would give $750,000,000 over a five- / Ii, 
year period, for airport construction. E 
vith en-§ 
dled the ’ THE SHORTEST DISTANCE TO THIS FIRST-COMING MARKET IS THROUGH 
to their Ainge Me AIRPORTS MAGAZINE AND THE AIRPORTS DIRECTORY 
nal call. , 
talog in AIRPORTS AIRPORTS MAGAZINE AIRPORT DIRECTORY DInEPO 
baie — Covers the Market —Knows All, Tells All ey =CT Ory 
sd eG, from the Ground Up About Airports —— 

d recep-B ~ Here's your airport market: ee = 
The re-§ 4; : \Capital goods — for construc- — of every airport in Amer- 
d as to tion, maintenance, operation 0's the whats te hun” exile 
esulting of airports for all construction, operao- 

. tional, maintenance and 
he cata- 2Aircraft, aircraft accessories, servicing equipment. 
hat it is tools and service equipment iContains all the latest air- 
ae way maps and charts. 
ig piece }Personal flying needs, cloth- Periodic supplements end 

ing, equipment ry: sheets help you keep up 
to date. 








4General consumer goods—everything Airport Directory’s highly specialized ¢on- 
from ice cream to cameras tents ore compiled and classified for the 

3) ®t» daily use of two basic reader divisions: 

“? 
Rhy : Airports managers, fixed base opera- 
es . “oq pP Here are the people you reach in tors, manufacturers, dealers, public offi- 
. Vey Airports Magazine: cials, and civic groups involved in air- 
ng per : pian, P port ‘work. 
{ , °° ing Om Airports Operators and Managers 2 Travel agencies, airline ticket and ad- 
eee: * in Aircraft Service Operators— ministrative offices, hotel desks, CAA re- 
: Jirmed ne gional offices (particularly for use by 
f car” cary the merchants of aviation pilots). 







Guaranteed circulation about 12,000. 
Reserve space now, write for rates and 
details. 


Make Your Bid Now for Airport 
Business 


Advertise your products and services in 
Airport Magazine and Airport Directory— 
the waste-proof route to the airports market. * 


NTVITEL MAGAZINE. 


HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
ALSO PUBLISHERS OF AVIATION EQUIPMENT AND AVIATION EQUIPMENT RED BOOK 


Municipal Authorities—airport planners 







The Private Flyer—through the aircraft 
service operator 

Commercial Airlines 

CAA and State Officials 

Aviation Schools 










Boston - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - St. Louis - Los Angeles - Atlanta 
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ILG Electric Ventilating Company, 
Chicago, has compiled a booklet to 
answer such requests for information 
outlines the historical development and 
results of its employe policies. 
Entitled, “ILG Welfare Club—Pol- 
Practices of the 
ILG Ventilating Company,” the 12- 


icies and Personnel 
page booklet traces the history of its 
employe relations programs beginning 
1907 of the 


and 


with the innovation in 


company’s profit sharing plan 
length of service bonus. Establishment 
of a liberal vacation policy and the 
were followed by 


1917 of the 


company cafeteria 


the inauguration in 


Welfare Club. 





Cover of the booklet recently published by 
ILG Electric Ventilating Company describ- 
ing its program of employe relations, which 
was published in response to constant in- 
quiries by interested executives on outside 


Consisting of people holding key 
positions in the office and plant, it 
has served for nearly 30 years as a 
forerunner of present-day labor-man- 
agement committees. 

The formation of 
mittee came next followed by a stock- 
holding plan for employes begun in 
1918 which has resulted in the hold- 
ing by 50 per cent of present employes 
of practically all of the outstanding 
stock of the company. 


suggestion com- 


The equipping of a first aid depart- 
special workmen’s compensa- 
tion, sickness and accident insurance, 
hospital allowance, a foreman’s com- 
mittee which participates actively in 
solving production problems and plan- 
ning expansion and purchases, and the 
initiation of a retirement annuity, all 
add up to an outstandingly successful 
employe relations program. It is not 


ment, 


84 


surprising that 20 per cent of ILG’s 
workmen have been with the company 
25 years or more. 

Printed by letterpress on enameled 
stock in familiar ILG green and black, 
this spruce-looking booklet is doing 
a broad public relations job for ILG 
by building confidence in the con- 
stancy and skill of its employes, and 
through itself and its 
products. 


them, in 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 78} 


MELAMINE 


hand in making suggestions and con- 
tributions to the final job. Our or- 
wrote the text, designed 
and handled its mechan- 


ganization 
the booklet 
ical production. 

The full-page reproduction of color 
photographs were made from the plates 
used in several of the Cyanamid Com- 
pany’s recent institutional advertising 
appearing in the general business mag- 
azines. This enabled the company to 
affect marked economies in production 
of the booklet and to further utilize 
the investment which they had made 
in its institutional advertising. 

The artwork for the cover which 
pictures a highly stylized molecular 
form representing the chemical prop- 
erties of Melamine and the Melamine 
tree (see illustration) were prepared 
by John Gaydos, and the photograshy 
was done by Morrell & McDermott, 
New York. The booklet was printed 
by the Steidinger Press, New York, 
on 70-pound coated stock with a 
press-varnished self -cover. 

The mailing totaled 45,000 copies 
and the mailing list included the direct 
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Illustrated is the fourth page of a four-page 
booklet recently issued by Meehanite Re. 
search Institute of America, New York, titled 
“Pressure Castings," which describes « 
variety of pressure applications and illus. 
trates faulty and correct design for pressure 
units. The page shown has been utilized to 
picture and describe in brief numerous other 
booklets on related subjects which have beer 
produced by the organization in the past 
and which are still evailable for distribution 


mail list of the five interested division: 
of the company, the list of stockhold- 
ers and the list of principle customers 
of several other divisions of the com- 
pany who would logically be inter- 
ested in this story. Although a mail- 
ing of this type does not require ac- 
knowledgement, several hundred were 
received. Many have requested addi 
tional copies. 

While it is too early to begin u 
measure the response in terms of di- 
rect interest in Melamine, the compan) 


that this special booklet 


considers 


promotion has been well worth whik 
and. will 
objective. 


ultimately accomplish it 








The striking cover of “Melamine” (left) shows the artist's portrayal of the chemical whic 
instantly sets the theme of the book as technical, yet easily grasped. The center page show’ 
the layout of the text pages. Copy is written in human narrative style for broadest appes!. A 
right is the Melamine tree which shows, in an interest-arresting fashion, the properties 4” 
uses of Melamine as developed to date. This booklet achieves the effect of combining cram 








color, beauty and artistry to present a story which not only gives the desired technica! fact 
but reaches its other objective of spurring research by stirring the reader's imagination as t 
the infinite possibilities which are within reach through the magic of chemical science reseere 
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istomers COTTON, Serving the Textile Industries, maintains a continuous 
> com » * a . , . —* : 
he com . ae readership survey through its representatives in New England, in 
e inter ye = ‘ 4 ~ J 
. an we the South and in other textile centers. In addition, during the war 
a) * wie . . . . 
wire ac «=e questionnaires have been sent to every reader, to determine likes 
> rer e oo . . . 4 4 
¥ 4d and dislikes — thus assuring a paper that has a continued live 
Cc 1dc 

and active readership for advertisers who want to sell the impor- 
egin t tant textile market. 
of ai Recent research also included personal interview reports on 
ompan) a P - 4 oo 90 
booklet postwar changes in machinery, operation, production — building 
h whik and mill improvements. An intensive study, by personal investi- 
lish its 





gation, was recently made of Latin and South American textile 






markets. 
This policy of giving readers what they want has built COTTON 
circulation to the highest point in its history. In spite of paper 






shortages 1600 new subscribers have been added in the last 18° 






months. Today, COTTON has the largest paid circulation among 
textile mills in the United States. “¢ 
Place your advertising in the magazine that’s read — because 







it gives mill management men the help they need. 
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This new wrap-around packet being used by Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., contains a wide 
variety of informative data sheets for its users, wholesalers, and dealers. The material included 


gives complete application information on each Sylvania product. 


@ Sylvania Packages 
Data Sheets 


A wartime necessity that is finding 
its niche in the peacetime dealer-help 
picture, is the wrap-around packet 
adopted by Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., Salem, Mass., to supply complete 
and diversified product information to 
electrical wholesalers and contractors. 

The wrap-around design consists of 
a handy 8' x 11-inch folder made of 
heavy cover stock which opens up to 
display a pocket about five inches in 
height running across the bottom of 
the center pages. Inserted in the 
pocket are data sheets selected to meet 
the requirements of individual users 
of industrial and commercial lighting 
products. 

This wrap-around packet was 
adopted during the war to permit 
flexible production and distribution of 
data subject to frequent wartime 
changes, but is now being utilized for 
prompt announcement of new and im- 
proved products. 

Both the wrap-around and the en- 
closed data sheets are printed in two 
fresh-looking colors. A typical sheet 
on fluorescent fixtures for industrial 
use includes half-tone, line and dimen- 
sional illustrations. The text covers 
materials used, overall specifications, 
recommended spacing and ceiling 
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Story on this page 


heights for fixtures in wide, medium 
wide and narrow spaces finished in 
light, medium or dark colors. 

Also included in the packet are sim- 
ilar descriptions of accessories, 


@ G-E Urges Electrification 
Through De Luxe Book 


“More Power to America” is the 
title of a different sales promotion pro- 
gram developed by General Electric 


Company, Schenectady. The data 
garnered from field investigation, mar- 
ket analysis, and engineering research 
has been incorporated into a handsome 
§7-page, 8x11, hard-bound book 
which serves as an invitation to join 
in the company’s new industry promo. 
tion program. 


The main theme of the program is 
the cooperation of electric power com 
panies, machinery manufacturers, and 
electrical manufacturers in hastening 
the mechanization and electrification 
of the nation’s industry and farming 
It is pointed out that the utility com. 
panies supplied a peak of 159 billion 
kilowatt-hours in wartime although 
normal demand increases will not ap- 
proach that figure until at least 1950. 
The investigation revealed that al- 
though 86 per cent of the horsepower 
used in industry is developed by elec- 
tric motors, less than 50 per cent of 
industry is electrified. 


Carrying statistics on power and 
production, based on the kilowatt- 
hour used per man employed yard- 
stick, two-color charts and graphs 
show how costs were lowered while 
production increased as_ kilowatt- 

























hours increased in ratio to man-hours. 
Industries are appraised in charts in 
terms of this ratio. 


Estimating methods are explained; 
lists of possible power use increases are 
estimated to 1950; and a section is 
devoted to examples and procedures 
for estimating future power purchase 
increase, all of which is far removed 
from the selling of General Electric 
products. However, every new us 
an electrical power company or a m- 
chinery company can find for increas- 
ing the use of power will mean 4 








potential order for General Electric 
products. Thus is this a different 


sales promotion program. 
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These three pages from “More Power to America,” released by General Electric, shows the 
finished simplicity with which the information contained in the book is presented. Statistical 
tables are made to look digestible by means of drawings and widely-spaced lines of figures 
Appeals to the reader are direct and come cleanly té the point, but are at the same time 
persuasive because of the emphasis placed on how the reader can further his own interests # 
the same time he engages in a cooperative enterprise to benefit the field. Story on this pag? 
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- aeill Winning national awards for outstanding editorial performance is getting 
darts it to be a habit with Conover-Mast publications! 

For again this year, in a field of 419 entries, these magazines have walked off 
plained with prizes in Industrial Marketing’s Annual Editorial Competition. The 
vases are ' box score: 2 First Awards and 1 Award of Merit! — 
ton & But it’s a mighty good habit... one that gives us as much pleasure as we 
a get in giving readers this prize-winning brand of editorial service year after 
ooh pr year. From 1942 through 1945, Conover-Mast publications have captured 
: ae 4 First Awards and 6 Awards of Merit: 
ew us : 1942 
> om First Awerd to MILL & FACTORY for “Best Single Issue of Special Purpose” 

aia Award of Merit to MILL & FACTORY for “Best Series of Editorial Articles” 
BK. Award of Merit to MILL & FACTORY for “Best Published Research” 
- - Award of Merit to PURCHASING for “Best Series of Editorial Articles” 
ectric 
ae 1943 
ifferent First Award to MILL & FACTORY for “Best Single Issue of Special Purpose” 
; Award of Merit to PURCHASING for “Outstanding Series of Special Articles” 
1944 
Award of Merit to AVIATION MAINTENANCE for “Best Illustrative Treatment 
| of Editorial Material” 
First Honorable Mention to PURCHASING for “Best Series of Articles” 
1945 
FIRST AWARD to MILL & FACTORY for “Best Series of Articles” 
FIRST AWARD to AVIATION MAINTENANCE for “Best Single Issue” 
AWARD OF MERIT to AVIATION MAINTENANCE for “Best Single Article” 
Of course Conover-Mast is proud of this record. Not because of the intrinsic 
glory, but because it proves a continuing alertness to readers’ needs based on an 
editorial sense that’s as sound as the dollars you invest in the advertising pages of 
these “heads up” publications! 
ee \ oe sa ict 
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a tistical , — 
bey Publishers of: AVIATION MAINTENANCE @ MILL & 
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-_ HE great change that has oc- 
curred in international short- 
wave broadcasting operations in the 
western hemisphere during the past 
four years has important implications 
affecting the foreign trade as well as 
the foreign political relations of the 
United States. The change has come 
in part as a result of the use by the 
United States government, through the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, of 
radio broadcasting in its information 
program to the other Americas. 


JOHN W. G. OGILVIE 


In contrast, for example, with one 
half-hour broadcast weekly which was 
the extent of United States radio ac- 
tivities in a large metropolitan South 
American city early in 1941, the Of- 
fice of Inter-American Affairs cur- 
rently is broadcasting 40 program- 
hours daily—or' 280 program-hours a 
Spanish, Portuguese and 
English to radio audiences in all of the 
20 other American republics. Listeners 
now tune in 


week—in 


in these countries can 
to our short-wave radio programs in 
one or another of the three languages 
for a continuous period of 20 hours 
each day. Transmitter time used daily 
iverages 178 hours. 

Expansion of United States direct 
international short-wave broadcasting 
has been made possible by the con- 

> 


struction of 22 new transmitters to 
supplement the 14 short-wave broad- 
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How Short-Wave Radio Is 
Influencing Latin American Markets 


casting transmitters in this country 
which, in November, 1942, were leased 
for exclusive government use. The 
36 short-wave broadcasting  trans- 
mitters now operating in the United 
States have been shared by the Office 
of War Information and the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs. One-third of 
the time has been allocated to the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs for 
broadcasting to the other Americas and 
two-thirds to the Office of War In- 


Transmitter station house for radio station Chilena, Santiago, Chile. 





By JOHN W. G. OGILVIE 


Director, Radio Division, 
Office of Inter-American Affair 


be used to encourage reduction of 
trade barriers and elimination of un- 
fair and discriminatory trade prac- 
tices which block United States ex- 
ports. On a more direct basis, these 
transmitters will be able, in accord- 
ance with present Federal Communi- 


cations Commission regulations, to 
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Such newly-built struc- 


tures housing modern radio broadcasting equipment now dot the Latin American countries 


formation for broadcasting to the rest 
of the world. 

Just as the United States short- 
wave radio is being thoroughly util- 
ized to inform the other American peo- 
ples about our democratic aims and 
principles in the field of international 
affairs, so it may be effectively used 
by industry in advancing this nation’s 
foreign trade. It is the obligation of 
both management and labor in those 
industries contemplating expanded ex- 
port business to study the important 
potentialities of this mass communi- 
cation instrument in the foreign trade 
field. 

United States short-wave trans- 
mitters can help greatly in creating 
favorable markets for United States 
products in the other American re- 
publics. These transmitters also can 


carry the commercial messages of 
United States foreign trade organiza- 
tions, sales agencies, and individual 
manufacturers to a far wider audience 


In order to provide programs for 
the English-language transmitters o 
the United Network, commercial 
sponsors and domestic networks Co 
operated by making available their fin- 
est United States domestic programs 
without expense to the government, 
which was largely responsible for build- 
ing of this net work of transmitters 
All commercial announcements 0 
these programs are deleted befor 
broadcasting. The United States 
Armed Forces Radio Service has sup- 
plied programs especially designed tor 
members of the Armed Forces st® 
tioned in the western hemisphere 
As a result, the English-languag 
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HITCHCOCK 

_ CATALOGS SERVE 

EXPANDING WORLD 
MARKETS... 
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dustrial 
1. English . . . Distributed in Asia, Africa, Europe and Australia. Issued 1946, 1948, etc. 
2. Spanish, 1945, 1947, etc. Distributed in Spanish speaking Latin America, Spain and 
~~ her possessions. 
3. Portuguese, 1945, 1947, etc. Distributed in Brazil, Portugal, Portuguese West and 
East Africa. 


nstruction and Road Building 

4. Spanish, 1946, 1948, etc. Distributed in Spanish speaking Latin America, Spain and 
her possessions. 

5. Portuguese, 1946, 1948, etc. Distributed in Brazil, Portugal, Portuguese West and 
East Africa. 


ricultural and Food Processing 


6. Spanish, 1946, 1948, etc. Distributed in Spanish speaking Latin America, Spain and 
her possessions. 

7. Portuguese, 1946, 1948, etc. Distributed in Brazil, Portugal, Portuguese West and 
East Africa. 


Foreign buyers . . . through training, experience and You can be sure your sales message in a Hitchcock 
necessity ... make far greater use of Combined catalogs Export Sales Catalog will reach the proper buying 
than American buyers. The comprehensive catalog, influences abroad. That’s because the distribution is 
listing the products of many manufacturers, fits the supervised on-the-scene by Hitchcock central office 
needs and habits of overseas purchasers. representatives. Complete information on request. 





NN } 
ann 





HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO ” aaa C 
° NEW YORK x os ° 
540 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5 Leckowanne 4-4528 9}z|° 
Telephone Harrison 6040 403 West Eighth Street ulals 
Other Hitchcock Publications LOS ANGELES = 5 
WOOD WORKING DIGEST * RESALE ¢ MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK Tucker 1579 > 
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short-wave service is today outstand- 
ing, having on its schedules all lead- 
ing domestic radio programs. 

To augment Spanish and Portuguese 
short-wave programs produced in the 
United States, radio commentators, 
writers, actors and technical experts 
were brought to the United States 
from the other American. republics. 
Language experts were especially 
needed, as there is considerable varia- 
tion of Spanish terminology in the 
various regions of the hemisphere. 


The Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs has, since its inception, sought 
to encourage specially planned pro- 
grams originating in the United States 
outside of the Office’s production, for 
broadcasts to the other Americas, as 
well as special programs from or 
ubout the other Americas for domes- 


tic broadcast in the United States. 


The program content of the short- 
wave broadcasts made by the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs to the other 
American republics is similar to the 
United States domestic programs. It 
includes mews and commentaries, 


broadcasts from occupation zones, 
business and labor, folk music, dance 
music, Classical music, dramatic shows, 
educational lectures, panel discussions, 
interviews with notables, women’s 
news, hygiene and home economics 
talks, and sports news. 

Great emphasis has been placed on 
news and military commentary pro- 


grams. 


The radio listening audience in the 
Americas is already conditioned to 
look for important economic, trade, 
and business news on the United States 
short-wave radio broadcasts. The im- 
portance of this factor is considerable 
now that war is ended and once again 
the United States seeks to supply goods 
to Latin American markets. 


In addition to direct international 
short-wave broadcasting and rebroad- 
casts locally of United States pro- 
grams received by short-wave or 
commercial point-to-point communi- 
cations, this Office has produced trans- 
scriptions in order to reach a still 
larger group of radio listeners, in the 
small towns as well as in the large 
cities. The transcriptions, produced 
by Spanish and Portuguese language 
talent in New York and Hollywood, 
are shipped to stations in outlying 
areas in the other American republics, 
and serve as a means of supplying fine 
radio programs indicative of the aims 
and culture of the United States to 
these local radio stations. 

From a technical, engineering and 
program production standpoint, this 
Office has familiarized the peoples of 
the other Americas with United States 
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radio methods and radio program pro- 
duction standards. Popularity for the 
United States type of program has 
been built up. The radio producers, 
actors and technicians brought to the 
United States from the other repub- 
lics for a period of work and train- 
ing have returned home eager to apply 
the United States techniques and 


methods to their radio work in their 
homelands. 

As a result of all these coordinated 
radio operations of the Office of Inter- 


facturers. Of approximately 73,000 
sets imported by Mexico in 1939, 
about 62,000 came from the United 
States. By 1941 this country was 
supplying 117,000 of approximately 
123,000 sets imported by Mexico. 
In 1941 United States exports of 
radio equipment of all types to the 
other Americas totaled $12,789,000, 
By principal classifications these ex- 
ports were as follows: radio receiving 
sets, $7,724,000; radio receiving tubes, 
$1,191,000; component parts, $2,390,- 


A studio engineer at the control panel of a Brazilian broadcasting station in Rio de 
Janeiro, rebroadcasts United States short-wave programs to an eager Latin American audience 


American Affairs, a new and height- 
ened economic opportunity is shaping 
up in the other Americas for manu- 
facturers of radio receivers, transmit- 
ters, component parts and other radio 
equipment. It is anticipated that 
there will be a greatly expanded post- 
war market in the other Americas for 
household receiving sets, to be sup- 
plied either by United States industry 
or by the radio industries of other 
nations. 

However, a merchandising problem 
does exist. On the one hand, there 
is a ready-made audience and an eager 
market. There is also a buying public 
that is already familiar to some extent 
with U. S. radio equipment, particu- 
larly radio tubes, of which the United 
States has been the major source since 
the war began. 

On the other hand there is the ques- 
tion whether United States manufac- 
turers can supply this potential market 
at price levels low enough to reach 
the largest number of potential buy- 
ers. One answer is that, even before 
the war, the demand was partially met 
by United States exporters. Mexico, 
for example, has no large radio manu- 


000; loud speakers, $214,000; acces- 
sories, $243,000, and transmitting 
tubes and equipment, $1,027,000. 

Considering the difference in eco- 
nomic conditions, can United States 
equipment and receiving sets compete 
favorably with those of competing 
manufacturing abroad? That is 4 
question to be answered by our own 
radio manufacturing industry only 
after surveying the possibilities of 
meeting requirements in the other 
American republics with equipment 
of sufficient simplicity to hold down 
production costs. The only alterna- 
tive, perhaps, is establishment of large- 
scale and widely distributed radio 
equipment factories in these countries. 

At present, Argentina is the only one 
of the other American republics 
have made any sizable export of radio 
receiving sets and accessories. Thes¢ 
exports, in dollar value, amounted to 
$847,643, and $61,683 in the first ten 
months of 1944. 

The extent of the sales possibilities 
of household receiving sets can be 
estimated, in part, by considering these 
facts: Approximately 60,000,000 ra 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Half the job of selling is to make things easier to 
buy — especially so in the case of products which 
one industry buys from another. Every day, needs 
for certain types of products start buyers on a 
A catalog is for search for the right seller. Often the need is inspired 
by advertising. When a buyer gets to the point of 
wanting to know more about yqu and your prod- 
created by advertising ucts, what could be more helpful to him and advan- 
tageous to you than to have in his office a catalog 
containing the answers to the basic questions he is 

most likely to ask? 


eashing in on interest 


Sweet's puts your catalog in position for a fast follow-up 


Only four hours in your salesmen’s average day for 

personal contact with prospective customers — 

hardly enough time to produce the orders your 

; company needs. Doubtless, you are planning to do 

A eatalog is for everything possible to increase the effectiveness of 





Rio de . A iia din each individual salesman. Nothing is more impor- 

i ; MAKIN SeCimin m . . 
— & e tant than having your catalog in the hands of your 
a more productive most umportant prospects in such form that it will 
nitting be readily accessible before, during and after your 
00. sales representatives’ calls. 
a oe Sweet’s helps your salesmen concentrate on active prospects 
States 
ym pete 
peting 
: is a 
r own 

only 
ies of : — , ; 

other | >Weet’s offers you a specialized service through which 
pment § You can keep catalogs of basic information on your Sw EET’s CATA 

° A ™ 4 LOG N Al " ‘ 

down — products in selected offices representing the bulk of Division f FW. p SERY ICE 
terna- § buying power in your markets. This is accomplished by * Yodge Corporation 

po distributing them in bound files containing the catalogs 

radio 1 » =a ~ > ‘ > = 
aeail of other manufacturers whose products also are of po CHICAGO 54 

tential interest to buyers in these markets. CINCINNATI 2 

ily one - CLEVE ‘ 
ics to PV ELAND 15 
Ics ~ . 9 xe — . aE 
alll Seven Sweet’s Files, each consisting of one or more cans ae Euclid Avenue 

; : : ’ . || 

These | bound units, serve industry’s seven major market dward Avenue 
red to & groups in the construction, power and manufacturing p..-_ 1321 Arch Street 
‘Ge . * * rofessional Buildj 

st ten field. 721 On. mt 

Olive Street 

bil ities For further information on Sweet’s Catalog Service, 
ee please refer to the Market Data Book or call Sweet’s 

these : : 
, ‘dio District Manager in the office nearest you. 
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Editorial Awards 





The Award of Merit won by "Stylewear’ in 
classification six (for greatest typographical 
improvement) is presented to Ralph M. 
Edwards, the magazine's editor, by Walther 
Buchen (right), president, The Buchen Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, who pre- 
sided at the awards luncheon. “Stylewear,’ 
published by Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
Company, Toronto, is the first Canadian pub- 
lication to be selected as an award winner 





Three of the judging panel of IM's Eighth 
Editorial Competition for Editorial Achieve- 
ment screening out 24 winners from among 
419 entries. Left to right are: V. H. McClure, 
president, W. S. Hill Company; Harold S. 
Downing, director of the industrial division 
of Walker & Downing, chairman; and Edwin 
H. Stuart, president, Edwin H. Stuart, Inc. 
typographers. All are located in Pittsburgh 


Published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc. 
Series of 18 articles appearing be- 
January and July 1945, in- 
tended to give readers a comprehensive 


tween 


word and picture story of the many 
phases of American military engineer- 
ing involved in the conduct of war 
on the western front in Europe. 


American Druggist 


John W. McPherrin, editor 
Published by Hearst Magazines, Inc 


Selection of six articles chosen from 
the last 12 issues, plus five covers 
of the magazines, showing illustrative 


tec hnique 


Classification 5 


39 entries from 36 publications 


For the best published research in- 
itiated by a publication. 


96 





First Award: 
Factory Management and 
Maintenance 
L. C. Morrow, editor 
Published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc. 
“What the Factory Worker Really 
Thinks.” A two-part article appear- 
ing in October and November 1944, 
which provides management with facts 
on what the factory worker thinks and 
wants, based on a 
made by this magazine. 
Awards of Merit: 
The Nation’s Schools 
Arthur B. Moehlman, editor 
Published by Nation’s Schools 
Publishing Company, Inc. 


scientific survey 


Series of six articles appearing Au- 
gust 1944 through January 1945 based 
on the results of a survey to determine 
current thinking on school building 
design. 

Metals & Alloys 

Fred P. Peters, editor 

Published by Reinhold Publishing 


Corporation 


“Selecting Production Methods for 
Small Parts,” the July 1944 
issue, whose aim is to help engineers 
solve their fundamental problems for 


from 


producing small parts. 


American Machinist 
Burnham Finney, editor 
Published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc. 
“1945 Metal-Work- 
ing Equipment,” readers 
with measuring stick to use in their 


Inventory of 
providing 


own plants in regard to degree of mod- 
ernization of metal equipment. 


Classification 6 

29 entries from 25 publications 

For the greatest improvement in 
typography, format and general ap- 
pearance with regard to functional 
design and appropriateness to the cdi- 
torial services rendered. In this class- 
ification a special award is also made 
for the entry that maintained the most 
outstanding typographical excellenc 
during the past year. 

First Award: 

Business Screen 

O. H. Coelln, Jr., editor 

Published by Business Screen 

Magazines, Inc. 

“A Report on the Training and 
Film Program of the United States 
Navy,” issue of June 10, 1945. Award 
made on the basis of improved typo- 
graphic standards including changed 
column sizes and quality of printing 
Awards of Merit: 

Home Furnishings Merchandising 

Esther Skaar Hansen, editor 

Published by Haire Publishing 

Company 

Comparison of Issues—May and 
July 1945, and August and Septem- 
ber 1944. Changes in typography are 
intended to transform a _ run-of-mill 
trade magazine into a “class” trade 
publication. 

Stylewear 

Ralph M. Edwards, editor 

Published by MacLean-Hunter 

Publishing Company, Ltd. 

Comparison between February and 
April 1945 award 
because of improvement in typogra- 


issues resulted in 


phy, format, etc. 
(Continued on page 184) 





Nineteen merit awards (left) went to business papers for excellence in editorial achievement 
The first-place silver and walnut plaque, shown at the right, went to each of six mage ne 
whose editorial content, research, illustrations and typography were judged to be outstanding 
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FLASH! 


|) NOW is THE time . . . to S-P-R-E-A-D THE NEWS of 


your products to operating men in all industries where 











postwar production has now brought huge demands for 


new and replacement equipment. 


2) HERE IS THE SPOT ... WHERE operating men in ALL 
industries LOOK FOR their current operating require- 





ments. 
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Details? Write for ''The IEN Plan’ 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Ave. New York |, N. Y. 








See Also Page 219 
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By MAXWELL R. CONKLIN 
Chief, Industry Division, 
Bureau of the Census, 

U. S. Department of Commerce 


ven since the tide of war turned 
4 definitely in favor of the United 
Nations, there has been an increasing 
volume of requests to the Department 
of Commerce and the Bureau of the 
Census for industrial and business 
data relating to prewar markets and 
postwar marketing potentials. 

have come from 


These inquiries 


large and small businesses, trade asso- 
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CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES 
TO BE RESTORED IN 1946 


Postwar industrial statistics program of the Bu. 
reau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


It is the stated policy of the De- 
partment of Commerce to provide 
business and government with the type 
of information and services that will 
make the American system of free en- 
terprise work, and thus bring about 
the maximum production and employ- 
ment possible from our human and 
economic resources. 


The Bureau of the Census, as the 
principal fact-finding agency of the 
government, will play an important 
role in this objective. Business man- 
agement must be given the informa- 
tion needed to build and maintain an 
service mechanism 


industrial and 
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of the Bureau of the Census to pre- 
sent an integrated picture of the flow 
of materials from the mine and _ the 
farm through the various stages of 
manufacturing to the distribution 
channels through which the products 
move to the ultimate consumer. This 
objective is going to be accomplished 










through a program of benchmark sta- 





tistics coordinated with annual, quar- 





terly, and monthly data on produc- 






shipments, inventories, orders, 





tion, 
materials consumption and plant and 


labor 


and mining industries. 






utilization in manufacturing 
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The “Facts for Industry” series of releases has been the medium 
through which the industrial data collected during the war by the 
Bureau of the Census and the WPB have been disseminated to busi- 





ciations, research organizations, Cham- 


bers of Commerce, and other groups 
or persons who were looking ahead to 
reconversion of the 
activ- 


final victory and 


nation’s business to peacetime 


ities. These thousands of requests for 
facts and figures emphasize the busi- 
ness man’s increasing recognition that 
a competitive free enterprise economy 
cannot operate efhciently without ade- 
quate information on 


which to base both long-term and 


quantitative 


da V- to-day dec isions. 
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which can profitably produce and dis- 
tribute those materials, goods, and 
services which the domestic and ex- 
port markets require. At the same 
time, the administrative and policy- 
making agencies of the government, 
as well as of business, must be fur- 
nished with quantitative facts on the 
basis of which intelligent action can 
be taken and the effectiveness of past 
actions appraised. 

To meet this objective in the field 


of industrial statistics it is the aim 
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ness and industry. There are about 160 titles in the series at this time 
representing industrial surveys conducted by the Bureau or the WP8 
or jointly with other agencies. 











A revised index is now aveilable 









CENSUSES OF MANUFACTURES AND 
MINERAL INDUSTRIES 

The Census of Manufactures wa 
first taken in 1810 and has been con- 
ducted biennially from 1919 to 193%. 
The Census of Mineral Industries, i” 
itiated in 1840, was last conducted to 
cover 1939. The Bureau’s program 
calls for a restoration of the Censuses 
of Manufactures and Mineral Indus 
tries in 1946. 

The Census of Manufactures pre- 
cure 
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... That'll be just 102 Billion Dollars!” 


OFFICE BUILDINGS, stores and sta- 
diums. Apartment houses, hospitals, 
powerhouses and homes—by the millions! 
The building plans of the American busi- 
ness market are piling up. They are rapidly 


For $5,585 a month you can put almost a 
million sales messages on the desks of the 
men who make the decisions in the business 
market. You can do it by using just four 
general business magazines: Business 
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nearing the day when they will become 
orders. 


Orders totalling 10%% billion dollars! 


But even this huge backlog is only part 
of the purchases the business market can 
absorb. It buys everything—from lemon 
peels to locomotives! 


When you have products to sell, such a 
market is worth all the selling effort you 
Can put on it. 


Fortunately, maximum advertising effort 
can be applied at comparatively small cost. 
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Week (126,246 circulation); Fortune (188,- 
918); U. S. News (204,927); Nation’s Busi- 
ness (456,640). 


The total is 976,731. Use all of it. The 
market justifies all the advertising you can 
afford. And if you intend to get your share 
of the tremendous buying business will do, 
you can’t afford to use fewer than these four 
fundamental business magazines. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


Washington « DC 





of the structure and characteristics of 
all manufacturing industries. 


In 1939 data were collected for each 
of 446 industry groups into which 
185,000 manufacturing establishments 
were classified. Information was pro- 
vided on the physical volume of com- 
modity output, value of product, cost 
of materials, value added by manufac- 
ture, inventories, number of employes 
and other statistics relating to man- 
hour input, salaries and wages, fuel 
and electric power consumption, and 
information on materials consumed 
and other items. Similar data were 
collected and prepared for each of 66 
mineral industries. 


In the benchmark census the aim 
is to cover every manufacturing and 
mining establishment and thus to cre- 
ate an accurate and complete picture 
of the characteristics of each indus- 
trial group and of each commodity 
area at a particular interval of time. 
These data are valuable not only for 
their direct use in regional analyses, 
market surveys, inter-industry studies, 
and for reaching decisions concerning 
plant expansion, but also because they 
provide a set of statistical universes 
for use in selecting and improving 
series of annual, quarterly, and 
monthly statistics. 


In the Census of Manufactures for 
1946, it is planned to collect consid- 
erably more information on the quan- 
tity and value of commodity produc- 
tion and on the consumption of 
materials. In the past censuses, com- 
modity data were spotty in many areas 
of manufacturing and information on 
materials used in producing the final 
product was quite incomplete. It is 
felt that a more thorough treatment 
of these types of data, together with 
a reorientation of tabulation and pub- 
lication plans, will provide the indus- 
trial marketing specialist with the sort 
of information he always wished he 
had but never got. 


CURRENT INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 


Current industrial statistics and 
benchmark statistics should be con- 
sidered as comprising two complemen- 
tary parts of a single program—cur- 
rent data serve to bring the census up 
to date while benchmark information 
provides the perspective necessary to 
the interpretation of current data. 

Most of the issues that require sta- 
tistics for use in reaching administra- 
tive or policy decisions deal with the 
future. The decisions are aimed at 
adapting or adjusting situations to 
what is likely to occur at altering the 
probable course of future develop- 
ments. Inasmuch as the starting 
point for an adequate appraisal of the 
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future is an understanding of the 
present, and how it developed from 
the past, the current industrial statis- 
tics program presumes that, as a min- 
imum, the major elements in the 
industrial structure and the more vol- 
atile aspects of industrial operation 
must be measured frequently. 

A considerable volume of infor- 
mation on commodity production, 
regional activity, and industrial struc- 
ture will be provided, although in less 


stalled, or the relative use of electrical 
energy and steam power—change only 
slowly and are adequately reflected by 
the regular censuses. 

Conversely, other aspects fluctuate 
rapidly and widely and require atten- 
tion currently. The volume of dur- 
able producers goods and construction 
materials, for example, constitute both 
important and unstable segments of 
our total production. Similarly, the 
“forecasting” items, such as the vol- 


ES Steg, 


GREAT Lax 


The ayes certainly have it in these two ads which appeared on consecutive pages 259 and 

261 in September “Mill & Factory.” Headline on the General Electric ad at left, exclaims, 

"Yes, it was the humidity!" A flip of the page brings the reader face to face with "Yes, he's 
nailing to steel!" (Great Lakes Steel Corporation) 


detail than in the Census of Manufac- 
tures. Monthly or quarterly reports 
obtained from approximately a fourth 
of all manufacturing establishments, 
are planned on a means for maintaining 
on an up-to-date basis, the principal 
characteristics of the industrial struc- 
ture and to provide reasonably compre- 
hensive data on current operations 
in total and in major commodity and 
industrial areas, including special types 
of current information such as un- 
filled orders that will throw light on 
the future of the field. 

It is believed that this kind of a 
current program will meet the gov- 
ernment’s needs for industrial infor- 
mation and at the same time supply 
information to many of the more im- 
portant industries for their most press- 
ing requirements. 

Care has been taken to avoid in- 
cluding in the current program data 
that are adequately covered by the 
Census of Manufactures. For example, 
many characteristics of American in- 
dustry—such as the number and loca- 
tion of manufacturing establishments, 
the number of electric motors in- 


ume of unfilled orders, and inventories 
of materials and finished products 
often vary widely even for the more 
stable industries in which price-cut- 
ting and business failure, rather than 
reduced output, characterize a depres- 
sion period. 

At the present time, the current 
industrial statistics program of the 
Bureau of the Census is comprised of 
approximately 100 surveys, most of 
which are conducted monthly and the 
remainder quarterly or annually. The 
content of these industry reports 1 
distributed over major subject matter 
groups as indicated below. 


Consumers Non-Durable Goods: 
The Bureau is now conducting sur- 
veys of the production of wearing 
apparel and other textile products; 
consumption of cotton, wool, rayon, 
and other synthetic fibers, machinery 
activity and output of yarn and {ab- 
rics at textile mills; production ol 
boots and shoes; and flour production 
and stocks. The monthly and quar- 
terly surveys in the apparel field ind 


(Continued on page 110) 
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iyo think that man still facesa 


vast frontier ...that the vault of 
is imagination has no measurable 
tiling .. . that the future holds 
mexplored possibilities in educa- 
tion, in transportation, in distri- 
' _ bution— then you’re the man to 


You’re the man who will best 
see how Mills Automatic Vending 
Machines will expand your sales 
horizons by making your product 
more easily available to the flow of 
retail traffic. 

Your present channels of retail 
distribution must draw buyers to 
your product. Mills Automatic 
Vending Machines take it where 
buyers are — display and deliver 
any item which can be packaged 
to the millions who daily pass 
through railroad, bus and airline 
terminals; industrial plants and 
factories; theatre and building lob- 
bies; lounges and rest rooms; and 
all other places people are and go. 

If you havea packaged product 
...if you want to tap vast, new 
markets...if you have a vision 
of expanding distribution and 
greater sales—you’re the man who 
should write us today. 








MILLS AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINES 
PUT YOUR PRODUCT /N THE TRAFFIC FLOW 


Automatic Vending Machines « Refrigeration and Air 
Audio-Visual Sales and Training Devices + Ice Cream Equipme 
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INDUSTRIAL 
MANUFACTURERS 
and their 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


Answers and Estimates 
of coming TRENDS and 
VOLUME in this 


BOAT INDUSTRY 
SURVEY 


@ What items of mechanical 
equipment (other than pro- 
pulsion) will be in greater 


use in postwar boats? 


@ What materials, other than 
wood, do you think will be 
commonly used to build 


tomorrow’s boat? 


@ Do you believe your vol- 
ume of boat construction 
(or design) in the first few 
postwar years will exceed 





Key Executives Forecast 
Marketing and Cost Trends 


A COMPREHENSIVE picture of indi- 
cated long-range trends in major areas 
of business and industry during com- 
ing years is presented by the annual 
report of the American Management 
Association, recently made public by 
Alvin E. Dodd, association president. 

In the preparation of the report, 
AMA asked key executives in pro- 
duction and marketing for projections 
of the future, and the replies made it 
evident that business does not regard 
reconversion as a return to prewar 
days but as an advance into new ter- 
ritory. 

In the marketing field, the report 
points out, companies are faced with 
the problem of “winning back the 
goodwill of customers who feel they 
have been dealt with unjustly during 
the years of shortages while concur- 
rently seeking sound relationships 
with new customers—and they will 
have to do all this notwithstanding 
the fact that in many fields the con- 
tinuation of voluntary rationing by 
the producer will be necessary. 

“Perhaps the marketing executive’s 
greatest problems,” the report con- 
tinues, “will be that of revitalizing 
sales forces which have become steeped 
in attitudes foreign to that of selling. 
The sales staffs of many companies are 
depleted; a sizable recruiting job will 
be required. The task of reactivating 
the sales force will require intensifica- 
tion of sales training programs and, 


ods, with an eye not only to undoing 
some of the unhealthy practices that 
developed during the war, but also to 
devising standards that are fairer and 
more beneficial to both the salesmen 
and the company.” 


The report states, “Production man- 
agers are aware that although em- 
phasis is shifting from production to 
sales, their function will experience 
loss of drama but not of importance, 
for intensified competition will em- 
phasize the need for cost reduction if 
the company is to maintain its com- 
petitive position . . . It will require 
all the energy, understanding and de- 
termination that management can ex- 
ercise to achieve a return to true cost 
consciousness. Management will rec- 
ognize that although production no 
longer occupies the glamorous role it 
did when the demands of war were 
most urgent, the need for the develop- 
ment of cost reduction measures in 
the plant will loom more importantly 
than ever . . . Exacting budgetary 
controls must be reestablished, and 
some financial executives believe that 
it may even be desirable to introduce 
incentive measures to assure successful 
performance of these controls.” 


In line with this is the view taken 
by most executives in the personnel 
field. “They believe,” the report 
says, “that the competitive situation 
and its concomitant need for cost 
reduction must be met not by greater 
pressure on employes but by the wise 














that of the last prewar pertinently, better sales training tech- building of sound employer-employe ff ear] 
years? niques. relations. They believe that it is vital Bact 
“Finally, many companies will re- to improve two-way communication 
Yachting asked the ques- examine their sales compensation meth- between management and labor.” Wo! 
tions. Naval architects and has 
yacht builders gave the Estimate Working Capital of the 
answers. ° one rum 
U.S. Corporations at $46.9 Billion my 
mp 
A note will bring your copy, « THE NET working capital of Amer- thethree months, January through on 
one page condensation, of these ican corporations reached another new March, 1945, working capital increased 
important opinions. Write today. high in the first quarter of this year, by $1.4 billion, a somewhat higher § Mu 
Discover what leaders in the estimated at $46.9 billion as of March rate than prevailed during the year 
yachting industry think about the 31, 1945, according to the quartefly 1944. This increase can be fully ac- 
future of your product or service analysis made public by the Securities counted for by retained profits after 
in their field. and Exchange Commission. During taxes and dividends. 
Write Advertising Department 
Q Current Assets and Liabilities of U. S. Corporations 
1939-1945 
p) (Billions of dollars) : 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 ————— 1944_——_——'1945 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. 
. 3! 30 30 31 
Total current assets... 54.6 60.3 72.8 83.6 944 95.9 964 97.8 98.8 9.4 
YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. Total current liabilities 30.0 32.8 40.7 47.4 53.1 - 53.3 52.7 529 53.3 
205 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Net working capital.. 24.6 27.5 32.1 362 41.3 426 43.7 449 45.5 
IN 
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With Equipment Demands 








products are readers ot the only pub- 
lication published exclusively for 
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a For Processing New Sugar their industry. 

be By-Products. Sugar is one of the “SUGAR” readers are progres- 
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motors, steam engines, heat ex- 
changers, pumps, piping, valves, 
fittings, condensing and cooling 
equipment, storage tanks, machine 
tools, and hundreds of other items. 







You can profit by “SUGAR’S” influ- 
ential standing among the industry's 
c c 
leaders. 
“SUGAR” reaches buying ex- 
ecutives interested in products you 











































[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 36] 


Men, Mechanics 


and phrase with a soft pencil on ruled 
yellow pads. My sister is a press agent 
she works by telephone, tip-off, luncheon 
and taxicab. Each is good, and each is 
fast—and each has found the particular 
technique best for his particular trade 
But the efficient engineering news handler 
generally likes dictation 

He can spread reports, photos and 
notes over the desk so he can see them 
all at once; he can reach for a handbook 
(to look up a temperature of transforma- 
tion or calculate a flowrate) while he is 
weaving a thread of reasoning in spoken 
words 

He can't take the copywriter’s time to 
weigh the “exact word” or toy with 
variety of sentence structure. But neither 





can he handle industrial technology as 
fast as the press agent flips off an “angle” 
on a personality or an event. Dictate 
then refine by pencil on a triple-spaced 
rough! 


3. Get a Photograph 


Our best luck comes through the NIAA 
Membership Roster published by IM 
Write the ad manager of a top company 
neighboring the one you want photo- 
graphed. Have him recommend the local 
photographer he likes best. Then have 
your nearest salesman or dealer carry 
through—phoning the neighbor ad man 
first and the photographer second 

Your salesman can get the most out 
of the customer; your friendly ad man 
can get the most out of a photographer 
You yourself are the only one who can 
specify the pose, product, features and 













publication for first hand 


NEED it and WANT it. 
Tell these men your story 


book 


and YEARBOOK. 


results will excite you! 


39 EAST 





POWER! 


—unleashed in full force after years of war-time 
control—the Pulp and Paper Industry is now pro- 
ceeding with its plans of extensive construction, 
rehabilitation and modernization—a spending spree 
without headaches because the spending will be 
for urgent necessities. 


PLUG IN ON THIS POTENTIAL POWER 
THROUGH THE PAPER INDUSTRY & PAPER WORLD 


-~-and you'll get action from key men in the mills who look to this 


facts—-who SUBSCRIBE because they 


and get a digest of your product or serv- 
ices in The Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Hand- 
the annual that’s referred to daily. 


This will set you with the men who use, buy and specify machinery, 
chemicals, equipment and supplies in this huge-spending industry 
ready and eager to “lay it on the line”. 


Here is a “power house” of profit possibilities . 
Place the combination on your schedule—the 


_ FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, 95, ILL. 





. the MAGAZINE 
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view you want—but that can be done by 
letter. 


4. Never Ask the Editor to Guess 


By being frank with the editor you vet 
the best treatment in every case: he'll 
play up an exclusive, inflect an exclusive. 
in-field to particularize to his readers, and 
feel hurt if you overlook him on a general 
release. 

Tell him also whether the photographs 
have ever been published elsewhere. If 
they've been used in your own literature, 
he doesn’t care; if they've appeared in 
previously published advertising or news 
(especially in his field), say so. Prior use 
doesn't necessarily mean that the editor 
won't reuse the art—but don’t let him dis. 
cover duplication after it’s too late to use 
his own judgment. 


5. Give News a Headstart 


The raw materials of a good news story 
are also the raw materials of a good ad, 
a good literature lick, a good house organ 
item, or a good direct mail piece. And if 
your operation is efficient you'll use your 
raw materials to the limit. But the news 
usage should come first. 

Prior news treatment of information 
doesn’t impair other treatments (indeed it 
enhances them); prior advertising and 
sales promotion treatments do impair news 
treatments. 

And now to the management which 
finds the man who employs the me- 
chanics. To the manager let us plea 
—not lecture. 


The means of industrial marketing 
are many. We all are schooled to 
greater or lesser degree in advertising. 
We call it our profession. We use 
space and direct mail and catalog and 
house organ and trade show and book- 
let and radio and movies and car cards 
and outdoor and premiums and pack- 
ages and broadsides and windows. 

We have learned the language of 
sales promotion and merchandising. 
We work with sales management 
through dealers and salesmen, using 
kits and sales helps and training pro- 
grams and contests and conventions. 
And, though here we find another 
type of thinking, we find ourselves 
quite at home. 

Recent decades have even made 
analysts out of industrial advertising 
managers—so that the points-of-view 
of readership analysis and industrial 
survey and statistics and questionnaire 
and economics and market research 
and test campaigns are woven into our 
departments. We've been through 
the mill on media and markets and 
copy and layout and the graphic arts. 

But, how many industrial adver- 
tising managers either have been or 
have hired a business paper journal 
editor or a professor of engineering? 
Indeed, how many even know as m2n)y 
editors and technical authors as space 
salesmen and suppliers? Perhaps we 
ought, if these seven tirades by your 
exhausted author have had ny 
meaning. 
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The building market in package 


architects & engineers 
realty owners & managers 
builders & contractors 
lending institutions 
public officials 


distributors & dealers 
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AL No. 856, AU 


SAFE and SOUND 


@ OUR hearts are glad ...we 
thank God all of the 18 boys and girls who left AIR CONDI- 
TIONING & REFRIGERATION NEWS to answer their country’s call 


to duty are all safe and sound and will soon return to us. 


Of the editorial, advertising, circulation and business de- 
partments—as they existed on that black day of Pearl Harbor 
—only the publisher and managing editor remain. Such is the 


enviable service record of the NEWS in World War Il. 


Here at the NEWS, plans are shaping for a greater future 
for our organization to which these boys and girls who have 
seen service in every theatre of war operation will return. 


Youthful, virile, and fresh with new visions 
of world horizons, they will return to their 
jobs at the NEWS with a keen, new real- 
ization of the significance of our slogan, 
“An International Institution”. 


ABP 


— 
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Christmas Cards 


the global story of Christmas. The 
oriental or Pacific theater was treated 
with a composite sketch showing 
Christmas services on land and aboard 
ship. For the cover, a departure in 
color scheme was used most effectively. 
At the suggestion of the artists work. 
ing on the booklet, a bright yellow 
background was used to frame a pale 
green globe. Kneeling, with full pack 
and rifle, and helmet hanging by its 
strap from his arm was pictured the 
symbolic GI. 

The color effect gave the impres. 
sion of a bright dawn, and the only 
words appearing on the cover were 
Christmas 1944, in red script. 

Results of the mailing caught us 
completely off guard. Five thousand 
copies had been ordered and four thou- 
sand mailed to peacetime customers, 
suppliers and the usual local lists. 

At first, requests for extra copies 
came in from many who had originally 
received the card. Some wanted copies 
for relatives and friends in the service, 
while others wanted an extra copy for 
Johnny to take to school. One school 
teacher requested copies for every 
child in her room. 

Then a library got hold of one and 
had the Vertical File Service contact 
us. Yes, we had a few left and would 
be glad to distribute them on request 
to libraries. Now we were literally 
swamped with requests. 

Libraries all over the country wrote 
in for one, two, and as many as 15 
copies for their files. By this time 
the supply had been completely ex- 
hausted. Requests are still coming 
in, eight months after the mailing, 
and we could have distributed an ad- 
ditional three thousands cards easily. 

The moral to this experience is that 
we would have spent the same amount 
of money on a stock commercial item 
which no doubt would have been ap- 
preciated, but would in all probability 
not have created the impression out 
own efforts apparently did. 

Christmas is one time in the yeat 
when a company has a legitimate rea- 
son to contact friends and customers. 
The impression you make might just 
as well be a lasting one provided some- 
body in your organization is given 
the assignment to “be original.” The 

I seriously doubt if we will ever 
deviate from the idea of getting out 
our own card. We have created 4 
pattern, a precedent, and we'll be ¢x- 
pected to be original from now on. 

That’s the way the skipper likes it! 
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F FIRST IMPORTANCE in 
charting your post-war foreign 
trade program is an accurate picture 
of what Germany was doing when she 
stood in the front rank as an export- 
ing nation. 
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This booklet, just off the press, gives 
country-by-country breakdowns here- 
tofore unavailable in English. 
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How Can Labor 


Increase Its Earnings? 


The biggest single question confronting the 
country at present is how to meet the demands 
of labor for increased earnings and at the same 
time hold prices at reasonable levels. Labor wants 
to hold its wartime gains in earnings, while the 
national policy is definitely to avoid correspond- 
ing increases in prices. 

There is only one solution which meets the 
demands of all groups, and that is increased efh- 
ciency in production. Increased wages can come 
out of improved performance only, unless these 
increases are to be passed on to consumers in 
terms of higher prices. But better methods, bet- 
ter materials and better machinery may create 
savings in production which can be shared with 
workers, and this seems to be the most sensible 
solution of the problem. 


We noted with interest that the American 
Management Association is to have a production 
conference in Chicago October 29 and 30, and 
one of the topics announced is, “How to Meet 
‘Higher Wages—No Price Increase’ ”? Undoubt- 
edly the discussion will be along the line of in- 
creasing output and lowering production costs 
through greater efficiency, as represented by 
improved equipment, materials and methods. 





We hope, too, that organized labor will appre- 
ciate the fact that wage increases must be paid 
for by somebody, and that more income for 
workers and an improved return to stockholders 
must be based on increased production. To have 
more, we must produce more, and the contribu- 
tions of labor must match those of industry in 
providing improved materials, equipment and 
methods. Unless this is done, some industries, 
forced by labor pressure to increase wages be- 
yond an economic point, may find that they have 
priced themselves out of the market. 


The story that industrial advertisers have to 
tell, against a background of labor demands for 
higher wages and government insistence on no 
large price increases, is obvious. Better indus- 
trial products can lead the way to greater sales 
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and higher wages. That is the only solution of 
the No. 1 national problem. 


Planning Exhibits 
For Industrial Shows 


With wartime restrictions on travel and the 
holding of conventions and shows removed, it 
is certain that 1946 will see the revival in a big 
way of the industrial shows which have been 
such an important part of the promotional pro- 
grams of many leading manufacturers of indus- 
trial equipment, materials and supplies. Now is 
the time to start making plans for an exhibit 
program which will pay its way from a promo- 
tion and sales standpoint. 

The Exhibitors Advisory Council, Inc., has 
been doing exceptionally fine work for com- 
panies concerned with representation at the lead- 
ing shows. It has made considerable progress 
toward the establishment of standards which are 
helpful to advertisers in evaluating trade events 
of this character. One of the ideas which it has 
promoted has been the publication of attendance 
figures, broken down by vocational classifica- 
tions, so that exhibitors may have a definite idea 
of the size and character of the audiences which 
they have an opportunity to contact. 

It seems to us that this sort of work, provided 
full acceptance and cooperation are given by 
managers of industrial shows, will put this type 
of sales promotion effort on a much higher plane, 
and will justify the substantial expenditures 
which industrial advertisers regularly make in 
space, exhibit material and manpower at the 
leading industrial shows. 

We believe, too, that 1946 will see the advent 
of some of the most interesting industrial ex- 
hibits in history. New and improved products 
will be effectively dramatized, and moving pic- 
tures and other graphic methods of demonstra- 
tion will be employed. Trained personnel will be 
used to take full advantage of the sales opportu- 
nities which attendance of leading industrial 
executives and operating men provides. 

Now, we suggest, is the time to review and 
revamp fundamental policies regarding trade 
and industrial shows and exhibits. 
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You’re looking at the 








picture of a market! 


HE illustration is that of a selenium type rectifier. But look a 

bit closer and you will see the picture of a market—a market 
for many materials, metals, electrical and mechanical parts, 
equipment and finishes. 

These are the things which this typical electrically operated 
product is made of—things that had to be specified and designed-in 
by the engineers responsible for the product’s development and 
manufacture. 

Rectifiers are only one of more than 1400 different types of 
electrically energized products. Al] such products, from adding 
nachines to X-ray equipment, from toasters to totalizers, are made 

y men who read ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. All require 
for their manufacture a wide variety of materials and components, 
quipment and finishes. 


Make certain that the application possibilities for your ma- 








& Interior view, 
showing integration 
of components, 









DECALCOMANIAS 

DRY BATTERIES 
ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 
EXTRUDED TUBING 
FANS 

FASTENINGS 

FIBRE 

GROMMETS 

INSULATION MATERIALS 
LAMPS 

LOCK NUTS & BUSHINGS 
LUGS & TERMINALS 
MAGNETIC CONTACTORS 
NAME PLATES 

PILOT LIGHTS 
PRE-FINISHED METALS 
PUSH BUTTON STATIONS 
RECTIFIER UNITS 
RELAYS 

RESISTORS 

RHEOSTATS 

SOCKETS 

STEEL CABINET 

STRIP STEEL 

















teadins ; a d SWITCHES 
‘rials or components are not overlooked when any of these prod- TeRessweal, GLOCKS 
cts are in the designing stage and when specifications are being THERMOSTATS 
vitten TRANSFORMERS 
VACUUM TUBES 
VOLTAGE STABILIZERS 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING WASHERS 
readership embraces the engi- WIRE & CABLE 
neers, — and erecutives 
responsible forthe development - 
of all electrically operated ma- Courtesy of W. Green Electric Company, 
chines, appliances and equip- 
ment. 99% of this readership 
is personalized—by name and y, 
by title—each reader being 
qualified as a buyer or speci- 
fier of product components. 





THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY « Publishers to Industry Since 1892 * 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 100] 


Census of Manufactures 


in basic textile production were ex- 
panded during the war period to pro- 
vide administrative and operating in- 
formation needed in the conduct of 
the war. These reports are now being 
revised and simplified to meet peace- 
time industrial needs. 

Metals and Metal Products: Activ- 
ity in these fields includes the collec- 
tion of information on production, 
shipments, orders and inventories of 
finished products, receipts and con- 


POCKET SIZE 


INDENSED READING 


JNTROLLED CIRCULATION 


COMPLETE UNIT COVERAGE 


*Important to Readers 


sumption of materials, and other: fac- 
tors relating to the flow of materials 
and the production and distribution 
of iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
basic fabricated metals, and a wide 
range of machinery, transportation 
equipment and other metal products. 

The surveys now conducted have 
been closely tied to the needs of war 
agencies, and some have served as basic 
control mechanisms in the War Pro- 
duction Board’s administration of the 
wartime metals program. Many of 
these surveys will be eliminated, others 
will be simplified for use under con- 
ditions free from government control. 


PLANNED PENETRATION 


PARALLEL COVERAGE 


AD-VISIBILITY 


: 


and Those who Sell to the Textile Industry. 


evils VAGE 


Some surveys will be initiated in are 
where wartime restrictions had su 
pended production. Data will be co! 
lected for many consumers dural 
goods lines, for general industrial a: 
service equipment,  transportati 
equipment, and for plumbing and 
heating equipment. 

Other Manufactured Products: Sur- 
veys are also to be conducted in chem- 
icals, rubber, plastics, paints, plywood, 
pulp, printing, non-metallic mineral 
basic products, coal, petroleum, lum- 
ber and other wood products, includ- 
ing furniture. 

The present current surveys deal 
with most of the subject-matter areas 
referred to above. The surveys of 
production, stocks, and consumption 
of chemicals, paper, and lumber ply- 
wood have been particularly valuable 
to the war agencies. With the elim- 
ination of wartime controls, plans 
have been completed for simplifying 
many of these reports to bring them 
into line with reduced business and 
government needs. Other surveys will 
be initiated in the next few months 
in converted paper products, printing 
and publishing, building materials, 
glass products, and furniture. 


Operations in Metal Consuming 
Plants: Since the beginning of the war 
the Bureau has compiled monthly or 
quarterly data for upwards of 8,000 
of the largest metal consuming plants 
—the plants which most people are 
thinking about when they speak of 
“conversion” or “reconversion.” Rec- 
ords are available since 1939 of prod- 
ucts shipped by kind, and their values, 
wage-earner employment, man-hours 
input, and for a part of the period, 
metals consumed. These data make 
possible the classification of the estab- 
lishments by geographic location 
(labor market areas, states, counties, 
etc.) by industry, by changes in in- 
dustrial characteristics, and by size 
measured either in terms of employ- 
ment or metals consumed. 


The information developed cur- 
rently from these reports has played 
an important role in guiding War Pro- 
duction Board policy decisions. More 
than any other set of statistics they 
indicate the broad outlines and many 
details of the impact of a major war 
on our industrial economy. These 
records are now being used to estimate 
the incidence of cut-backs in military 
production on employment in various 
labor market areas and to show the 
progress of reconversion. 


“FACTS FOR INDUSTRY" SERIES 


This series of releases has been che 
medium~ through which the current 
industrial data collected during the 
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Charley Wilkinson adds a fifth freedom — “freedom 
from doubt”. With the problems in industrial sales 
and advertising that confront us, we must see our 
way clearly. Continuous, unbiased field research 
helps turn doubt into certainty. 


“Field research should be continuing. Market con- 
ditions are subject to constant change. If your com- 
pany hasn’t changed, your competitors’ may have. 
Certainly your customers have changed. Your own 
methods should change with them. This can’t hap- 
pen unless field studies make you understand the 
new conditions, new ideas and new opinions... 

“The staggering waste of sales, sales promotion and 
advertising money is largely due to the failure to 


CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


ABC * ABP 


330 W. 42nd STREET 
























study the customers’ needs. The right way to make a 
sale is to figure out how you can help your customers.” 

The Rumrill agency speaks from its own experi- 
ence. Other agencies and other advertisers put into 
practice these simple but vital precepts. 

Chem & Met’s own field staff is contributing infor- 
mation as to what customers want to know about the 
equipment and material they use. These reports are 
available, not to supplant an advertiser’s own field 
studies but to highlight situations that he will want 
to study in detail in relation to his own situation. 

Chemical engineering has a hand in the making 
of almost every product. Each in his own way, 
the editor and the advertiser has the obligation 
of furnishing the right information to the right people 
at the right time. Continuous study is necessarily the 
base for successful operation in the new era that is 
already here. 


NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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6 De Laval separators which remove yeast from “beer.” This is 
only distillery in country recovering yeast from fermented mash 
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Licondenser coils which liquefy CO, in dry 
plant by means of pressure and refrigeration 
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PROPOSED PLANT FOR RECOVERY OF DECOLORIZING CARBON AND POTASH FROM STILLAGE 


12 Hydraulic presses into which liquid CO, is sprayed, forming dry 
“snow.” Snow is compressed to solid cake under 15040n pressure 







































in all types of plants. Another 


example of the need for continuous 





















—and He Reads 
CIVIL 
ENGINEERING! 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 





Frank T. Crowe, Superintendent of Shasta Dam, 


V formerly of Boulder Dam. Also constructed Copper 


ENGINEERS 





Always on the go on a con- 
struction job, the Superin- 
tendent-Engineer, who con- 
trols operations and buys 
materials and equipment, sel- 
dom has the time to listen to 
the printed sales story of your 
equipment on location as much 
as he’d like to do. 


The convenient time for him 

and the advertising time 
for you—is when he relaxes 
over his favorite, personal 
journal — CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING! 


Here you reach him—along 
with 18,400 other members 
of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers—while he’s 
receptive. 


“Tested Readership” 
Proves It 
Evidence of the readership 
of this effective medium is 
found in the 2,900 mailed-in 


responses to coupon offers 


appearing in its CATALOG 
DIGEST sections listing ad- 


Basin, Gene Wash and Parker Dams. 


vertisers’ literature, in three 
issues . . . Write now for de- 
tails as to how Civil Engi- 
neering’s pre-testing offer can 
work for you. 


Mr. Crowe: 


“The Civil Engineer originates 
and designs our modern struc- 
tures. In putting these projects 
into being he must use the latest 
and most efficient material for 
the job. Also, he must make the 
design and program around 
the most up-to-date construc- 
tion weapons developed for the 
class of work involved. There- 
fore, it is most important to 
him to keep constantly posted 
on materials and construction 
equipment and methods as he 
works on his problem. I believe 
advertising in “CIVIL EN- 
GINEPRING” is a fine way 
to bring this information to the 
engineer for the mutual benefit 
of all concerned.” 
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PUBLISHED FOR AND BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 














war period by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus and the War Production Board has 
been made available‘ to business and 
industry. 

There are approximately 160 titles 
in the “Facts for Industry” publica- 
tions at this time. These represent 
industry surveys conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census or the War Pro- 
duction Board directly, or conducted 
jointly with other agencies. The titles 
include five series of general reports; 
13 series in textile mill products, ap- 
parel, and leather products; nine in 
lumber and lumber products; 11 in 
paper and allied products; nine in 
chemicals and products; four in non- 
metallic minerals and their products; 
15 in basic metals; 18 in fabricated 
metal products; 43 in machinery, ex- 
cept electrical; six in electrical ma- 
chinery, equipment, and supplies; three 
in transportation equipment; and 18 
miscellaneous titles. 

Most of these reports will be con- 
tinued during the present period and 
expanded as new surveys are started 
or existing surveys are transferred to 
the Census Bureau. It is the objec- 
tive of the Department of Commerce 
to make these current reports as timely 
and accurate as humanly possible. Un- 
less they serve real and continuing 
needs of business and government, 
they should be discontinued and the 
taxpayer’s money saved. 

The Bureau of the Census will ap- 
preciate frank criticisms and sug- 
gestions from all users of these data 
to the end that they may become more 
effective aids to the business com- 
In particular the points of 
industrial marketing 
groups are solicited. These publica- 
tions are available from the Bureau 
of the Census and requests for them 
A revised index 


munity. 
view of the 


should be so directed. 
of the “Facts for Industry” releases is 
now available which lists all titles cov- 
ered as of that date. 


Mexican Company First Step in 
Expansion of Industry 


Plans for the creation of an electrical 
manufacturing industry in Mexico with 
the cooperation of American investors and 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation's tech 
nical assistance, were outlined recently by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, which has 
been collaborating with the Mexican gov 
ernment and the Banco Nacional de 
Mexico. 

A new company, Industria Electrica de 
Mexico, has been formed, and will be the 
largest privatelyoowned industrial corpo’ 
ration in Mexico. 

Estimates and designs for a large elec’ 
trical manufacturing plant have been pre 
pared by Westinghouse, which will also 
provide training in its plants in this coun 
try for certain personnel of the new Mex’ 
ican company. 
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| Glamourized Magazine 

| pattern of Industrial Equipment New 
YOUR | has been adapted by media serving 

| many specific industrial fields, and 


others will follow it in the future 


Business catalogs, which have like. 
wise shown great expansion in recent 
years, may be one of the most spec. 


tacular claimants of promotion dol- 


ith | lars, as here again the need for product 
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| est business publishing houses are now 
| laying plans for broadening their op- 
erations in the catalog field, and 4 
number of new and important services 
will be announced in the near future. 





Back of all the activity now going 
on in the business publishing field is 
a greater awareness of the importance 
of research and a greater disposition 
to spend money for fact finding about 
readership of both text and advertis- 
ing pages. The Associated Business 
Papers, which has led the way in show- 
ing publishers how to make advertis- 
ing work better by finding out what 
readers think about it, and how it can 
be related more closely to their every- 
day problems, is now discussing a con- 
tinuing advertising readership project 
with the Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, the Association of National 
Advertisers, the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association and the Four 
A’s, and something definite is ex- 
m ™ e pected to emerge within the next few 
The Export Business Publications months. In addition, more individual 

research projects have been under- 
taken by business publishers recently 
than ever before, and consequently 3 
new and important body of knowledge § ,,.; 

















More than ever before the world will be your marketplace. Tell your story 
to the men who count —the leaders in industry, government, transporta- 














tion and commerce — the ones who buy and specify. Their eyes today are regarding how business papers are read : 
turned toward American industry and business for leadership in estab- | and used will be made available to OW 
lishing world trade channels. Our background and experience of 42 years advertisers. and 
serving the buyers who count most in export markets has proved the abil- Borouse there ase more meauiee 
ity to produce definite permanent results. These two editions will carry turers using the business press than 
your export story to these leaders — the top flight group in every export any other medium, and because it is 
market the ideal spot for a small business to 
Starting with the 1946 issues, agency com- get a start in aggressive marketing, 
mission 15%, cash discount 2%, on both | business publications seems to fit ex- 
pe poy ae en | tremely well into an era in ¥ hich 
great efforts will be made to encour- 
age small business and to give enter- 
prise a chance to start modestly ané 
| grow. While big business is a tre 
| mendous user of business pape ad- 
J. E. SITTERLEY & SONS, INC. > | vertising, the field is one which IS 
440 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y : always open to the new business just 
| emerging from the cocoon. This bust 
ness papers should play a big role 
the expansion of postwar industry chal 


CCA) 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY | and in helping to create all of chose 







; wer u 
new jobs which Washington and bus sef 
ness leaders are talking about. will 

pub 
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ONE BASIC FACT 


o-+- GIVES . FOR 


STEADILY GAINING LEADERSHIP 


COAL AGE gives its readers far more editorial ma- activities. Because of this editorial balance, there are three 
terial than any other coal publication. More important, reasons why COAL AGE is steadily increasing its already 
however, is the high quality of that editorial material, wide lead over all other coal publications in both the 
and the fact that it covers all phases of the coal industry's number and the effectiveness of advertising pages. 


’ A Its circulation covers all phases of coal mining and prepara- 
tion. And this is paid circulation — not free. 


7 Its readership is balanced with job interests throughout the 
industry. It is preferred reading in all groups. 


SF Thus COAL AGE reaches the buying influences in all groups 
from top to bottom, and has unmatched advertising power. 


his effectiveness all stems from one fact that defies 
challenge — COAL AGE always gives the best and most 
useful editorial values to its readers. Compare and you 


will have no doubt as to why COAL AGE is the one ABC 
publication to sell your products to the coal industry. McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. * 330 W. 42nd ST., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
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NEW BOOK PUTS SALT 
ON THE TAIL OF ADVERTISING 


The Diary of An Ad Man by James Webb Young captures the 
elusive human qualities which make advertising successful. 


When the material in this book 
first began to appear, week by 
week, in Advertising Age, the 
reader response to it was immedi 
ate, enthusiastic, and voluminous. 

Our editorial staff itself could 
hardly wait for each succeeding 
installment, and as it arrived it 
was eagerly passed from hand to 
hand tor advance reading. 

For this is a book about adver- 
tising—and business—and lite 
different from any other ever pub 
lished. In it one of the country’s 
best known advertising men has 
put down, day by day, for eighteen 
months, what he saw, did, felt, 
thought, and read. And putitdown 
with such a gift for words, such 
wit and wisdom, as will make you 
want to read and reread this book 
throughout your life. 

As one prominent agency man* 
wrote me: “Once in a blue moon 
there appears over the horizon a 
book about a business which emits 
flash after flash of penetrating in- 
sight. It shoots these illuminating 
flashes right through that particu- 
lar business, piercing through the 
murk of mumbo-jumbo and the 
underbrush of the basically unim- 
portant. 

“The Diary of An Ad Man does 
just that—for a business which, 
though dealing in intangibles, will 
find tangible, day-by-day guid 
ance in these pithy case-history 
experiences, acute observations, 
and usable suggestions.” 


About the Author 
Jim Young (as he is widely known) 
has had the kind of career many 
men long tor. He was, successively, 
office boy, stenographer, and mail 
order book salesman; then copy- 
writer, branch office manager, and 


Vice President for J. Walter 
Thompson Co.; then Professor of 
Advertising at the University of 
Chicago, Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
in Washington, rancher in New 
Mexico, author and advertising 
consultant. He is a past president 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and a founder 
and director of the War Advertis 
ing Council. He has traveled widely 
abroad, and for thirty years has 
been identified with many of the 
largest and most successful adver 
tisers in this country and Europe. 


The Diary of An Ad Man brings 
you a distillation of this experi- 
ence, and of the philosophy which 
grew out of it. It is a human doc 
ument of our times, and will, I 
predict, be referred to in the future 
as historical source material on 
the business life of our day. It is 
a book that will inspire you and 
excite you; that will make you 
chuckle and make you mad; that 
will pay you dividends in usable 
ideas, stimulated thinking, and 
pure enjoyment. 


I want to put a copy of this 
fruitful book into the hands of 
every man who has anything to 
do with advertising—or hopes to 
—because I know he will relish 
both its contents and its handsome 
format. So I make you this offer: 
Send me your order for a copy of 
The Diary of An Ad Man today, 
and if you are not more than sat 
isfied that it is worth all I say, I 
will refund your money and you 
can keep the book. The price 1s $3 
per copy, postpaid. Send tor it 
now. G. D. Crain, Ir., Publisher, 
Advertising Age, 100 East Ohio 
St., Chicage 11, Ill. 


* Victor O. Schwab, of Schwab ws Beatty 
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Winners of Annual 
Report Awards Selected 


AWARD WINNERS in the yearly com. 
petition sponsored by Financial World 
for the best industrial annual reports 
of 1944 have been selected from 
among 1,250 entries by the judgin 
panel and will be awarded October 
at a presentation dinner at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York. 

One hundred companies placed best 
and second best respectively in 50 in- 
dustrial classifications. Among the 
first place winners are: 





' Goo 








The “Financial World" annual report trophy, 
designed by Rene Paul Chambellan, will be 
presented October 2 to 100 companies 
whose 1944 annual reports were judged “best 
of industry” in the magazine's competition 


Thompson Products, Inc.; Carrier 
Corporation; Cook Paint & Varnish 
Company; E. I. duPont deNemours; 
Gaylord Container Corporation; West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation; Radio 
Corporation of America; Caterpillar 
Tractor Company; Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company; Chain Belt Company; 
General Bronze Company; Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc.; American Car & Foun- 
dry Company; Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Company; Electric Boat Company; 
and American Rolling Mills Company. 





The names of the four companies 
whose prize-winning annual reports 
have been judged the best and second 
best of: all the winners, will be an- 
nounced at the dinner. These four 
will receive gold trophies. Regular 
first and second place winners will 
receive bronze trophies. 


Plastic Papers Opens Office 


The executive sales offices of Plastic 
Papers Company, maker of converted 


paper and plastic packaging specialties, 
have been established at 188 W. Randolph 
Street, Chicago, with Richard E. Costell =e 
as sales manager 

During the past several years, Mr. Cos 







tello has been connected with Sherman rT 
Paper Products Corporation where he 
specialized in the development, manufac’ 9 wa 








ture and distribution of barrier materials 
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Wherever plastics are known and used, 

the trade-mark “Bakelite” is a mark of 

quality, performance and progress. 
Bakelite Corporation, a Unit of Union 


Carbide and Carbon Corporation, ‘is a 
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pioneer in the field of plastics. Leo H. 
Baekeland, who discovered the first syn- 
thetic thermosetting plastics, founded this 
BAKELITE leader in the plastics industry. Today, 
Bakelite Corporation is noted not only 
TRADE-MARK 
for thermosetting plastics — phenolics and 
ureas — but also for thermoplastics — 
vinyls, polystyrenes, and polyethylene. 
Bakelite’s life has been marked by a 
steady growth based upon many out- 
standing accomplishments in the develop- 
ment of plastics materials and processing 
techniques. 
Bakelite Corporation has made known 
its achievements via the pages of MODERN 
PLastics through more than 20 years of 


uninterrupted advertising. 


ODERN - 
LASTICS MAGAZINE “ernie? 


PUBLISHED BY MODERN PLASTICS, INC. 
122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Chicago + Washington « Cleveland «+ Los Angeles 


++» the only ABC plastics paper . . . the 
field's established institution . . . one 
tt America's great industrial publications 
— 
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ISSUE 
November 1945 


An effective, economical 
publication blanketing the 
entire market for. metal- 
working equipment. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE a 


25,000 MONTHLY CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 


Carefully selected, checked and controlled (free) .circulation consisting of names of 
individuals who influence the purchasing of metal-working equipment, machines, parts, 
tools, materials, etc. Among industries reached, where metal-working equipment is essen- 
tial, are: Agricultural Machinery and Implements; Automobiles, Airplanes, and all Motor- 
driven Vehicles; Automotive and Aviation Parts and Accessories; Boilers, Condensers and 
Tanks; Business Machines; Electrical Machinery and Apparatus; Engines and other Prime 
Movers; Food and Chemical Machinery; Machine Parts and Unit Mechanisms; Machine 
Tools; Machinery, Metal-working and Non-metal-working; Maintenance and Repair 
Shops; Materials for Machine and Metal Products Stennis Miscellaneous Metal 
Products; Portable and Small Tools; Pumps, Compressors, Blowers and Fans; Screw 
Machine and other Bar-stock Products. 


ECONOMICAL COVERAGE 


1/9 page — 344" x 434” — $100.00 per issue on 12-Time basis 

2/9 page — 344" x 954” — $196.00 per issue on 12-Time basis 

One-ninth and two-ninth units are standard and no larger space 

sold, but several separate units may be used in any issue. 
Agency Commission — 15% 


NEW FEATURES FOR THE 
METAL-WORKING FIELD 


For the first time, a publication limited entirely to new equipment, machinery, tools, 
parts, materials, applications and literature. 

For the first time, an easy reading newspaper-type of trade paper with all advertising 
mext to reading matter, with advertising restricted to size. 

For the first time, inquiries made easy through a well controlled and quick acting 
publisher's inquiry system. 

The Sutton Publishing Company, Inc., publishers of METAL-WORKING EQUIPMENT, 
started a similar type of publication, ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT, in the electrical field in 
October 1941. For the past four years it has broken many publishing records in the 
electrical field — among others being 100% request circulation and a six month's average 
of over 7,500 inquiries per month to the publisher (with many more going direct to 
advertisers). Check a copy of ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT — sending for one if not other- 
wise available. 


WRITE FOR PRE-PUBLICATION ISSUE 


A four- “page pre-publication issue is yours for the asking. It shows format, type of contents 
and samp of advertising; it lists units of space with sizes and costs; it outlines the 
ideas behind METAL-WORKING EQUIPMENT, the con- 
trolled circulation and inquiry system; it gives a brief 
background of the Sutton Publishing Company and 
organization behind this new publication. 








Metav-Workinc EQuipMENT 


Published by SUTTON PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 92] 


Inter-American Radio 






receivers serve about 135,000,000 peo. 
ple in the United States as compared 
with some 4,200,000 sets serving about 
130,000,000 population of the other 
American republics. 






There also are important differences 
in listening habits, transmission con- 
ditions and other factors that modify 
the picture. 









For one thing, networks are not 59 

















































highly developed in the other Ameri- I {et's 
can republics as in the United States, 
There are only a half dozen networks, #1 
[ ( 
Some public statements concerning he a 
the future of inter-American radio § yere 
communication have been made re- Boys ¢ 
cently by government agencies and § chink 
government officials. The Federal 
Communications Commission has spe- Bu 
cifically stated that it is “making ef- 9? 
forts to insure that adequate fre- pane: 
quencies below 25 megacycles will be planes 
available” for direct international woulc 
short-wave broadcasting, which it de- 9°? 
scribes as “a service of great signifi- help 
cance both with respect to United §* P" 
States policy and international amity.” op 
in 
Former Secretary of State Edward § ryres 
R. Stettinius, Jr., declared that “short- Bhetrer 
wave radio broadcasting is an indis- 9 pla 
pensable instrument for creating an 
understanding of the United States.” Ou: 
1 reac 
The Assistant Secretary of State in fj of th 
charge of public and cultural relations, § jock 
Archibald MacLeish, has similarly owe 
stressed the necessity of using the vari- B lectin 
ous instruments of communication, ff does j, 
including radio, for bringing about Th; 
the full exchange of information with a 
peoples of other lands. he p 
“The necessity of seeing to it that Bo. 
the full exchange is made—that the 94... 
whole story of a people’s character, its Bi glang 
arts, its sciences, its national charac- Bi» q, 
teristics, is truly told—is a necessity Bio . 
which no modern government can, oF Bf tion 
would wish to evade,” Mr. MacLeish §f sure. 
told the Senate Foreign Relations Com- § jy¢r, 
mittee recently. macl 
“This does not mean that the job Hire + 
is a job government should attempt Mf both 
to do itself. Clearly no government @ ,,, 
can accomplish that tremendous |abor, Bi trate, 
and no democratic government should J ¢,1), 
try to undertake it. All the variow Bt ,, 
instruments of communication—press, §f tiser 
radio, motion picture, book publish- fj tha, 
ing, works of art—must and wil! pla) iS goir 
their part . . . Government’s responsi- more 
bility is not to do the job itself—not “D 
to supplant the existing instrumenS § 
of international communication. GOVY- § auc} 
ernment’s responsibility is to see to % spe 
that the job gets done and to help fj thar } 
in every way it can to do it.” ‘quip 
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Let's Reconvert from This 


As this is written, reconversion has 
not long stopped being theoretical, and 
the ads that we have been looking at 
were all conceived at some time previ- 
ous to the ending of the urgency to 
think primarily of winning a war. 

But we wondered, as we looked at 
picture after picture of soldiers and 
planes and tanks and planes and more 
planes, what devices these advertisers 
would be using once they realized (too 
ate) that (1) pictures of planes don’t 
help win wars anywhere near as much 
s pictures of machines that help build 
planes and parts that go into planes; 
ind (2) in industrial advertising, pic- 
tures of the things you’re selling are 
etter attention-getters than pictures 
f planes and dogs and female flesh. 


Our publisher sent us a memo from 
i reader which he tells us is typical 
that the editorial 
The 


Here is another ‘sex’ ad for your col- 


t the comments 


desk is receiving. memo says, 


ection. It may amuse the reader, but 
loes it help sell the product”? 
This answer is, of course, no, be- 
cause the ad attached is a steal from 
the Peter Arno series sponsored by 
em Blades. The artist has aped 
\rno’s super-emphasis of mammary 
glands and while they don’t have much 
0 do with shaving the beard, they 
0 serve a purpose (attracting atten- 
ton away from fiction and news pic- 
tures) which does not belong in in- 
dustrial advertising where, as we say, 
methods and materials 
e reasons why the reader has 
dothered to open the book. 


mach 1es and 


THE FENN MFG. COMPANY perpe- 
trated this ad, which you'll see in the 
Gallery on next page, and in addition 
0 committing foolishness, the adver- 
“ser has blundered badly in suspecting 
‘at a prospect for special machinery 
‘going to become convinced, upon no 
more evidence than 

gn is all important even in a bath- 
“explained Miss Dingle—how 
ore so when it comes to the design 
% special machinery, 
that Fenn is his best choice for such 
‘uipment. 


Reconversion Copy...the "How 
Not to’ and the "How’ 


Bathing suits the reader can see in 
his wife’s fashion magazines, girls 
galore in the rotogravure, but he 
spends his money and his time on his 
business papers for the information 
that only they—not the fashion mag- 
azines, not the rotogravure—provide: 
information to help him make intel- 
ligent decisions in his business. 

Aware of the grave responsibilities 
facing every business man, of making 
this peace a prosperous peace for cap- 
ital, for labor and for the great mass 
of people on whom both capital and 
labor subsist, we are not heartened 
by the childishness exhibited in this 
month’s magazines. Have suppliers 
so little to say in these critical times, 
that they must resort, in order to win 
attention, to the following? 

performing horses at the circus— 
“Smooth Performance” 

hands on the keyboard—‘After 
years of hard work and practice for 
perfection, it is the concert artists’ 
technique and interpretation of the 
composer’s work that captivates his 
audience” 

a_ weight-lifter—‘Capability 
in the hard-to-do” 

a bridge hand—‘You’re pretty sure 
to win when you hold a ‘power-house’ 


hand like this.” 
kids playing your 
business, you’re playing ‘for keeps,’ 


marbles—‘‘In 


too” 

Venus de Milo—‘Sculptured Mas- 
terpieces of Industry” 

a skyscraper collapsing (a full page 
illustration)—“‘You wouldn’t build a 
16-story building on a 6-story foun- 
dation” 

an hour-glass with wings—‘‘Do not 
delay: the golden moments fly!” Long- 
fellow 

a surgical operation—‘Your opera- 
tion, too, calls for centralized re- 
sponsibility!” 

a figure skater—‘Balanced Per- 
formance” (A million times, this com- 
bination ) 

Balboa—‘‘Pioneering in Hydraulics” 

Grandpaw watching a bull chase 
grandma; caption: “Run, Maw, I’m 
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only loaded for squirrel” —‘There are 
times, though, when singleness of pur- 
pose counts.” 

a kid fishing off a dock—‘“It’s the 
kind of hook you use that decides 
whether you'll catch flounders or 
trout, minnows or whales. And if 
you’re fishing for more sales—etc., 
etc.” 

three aces—“If you’ve ever played 
poker (and who hasn’t) how often 
has it been that you wished you could 
‘go in’ with a hand like this?” 

Old King Cole—“Old King Cole 
was a merry old soul because he ‘knew 
his musicians’» when he called for his 
fiddlers three.” 

the Sphinx—‘‘Unique.” 

a piggy bank-—“Successful planned 
economy is not unlike a small boy and 
his piggy bank.” 

Andrew Mellon—‘A Good Name” 
scene of a peaceful valley village 
“The story is told about the bells that 
ring in a little village of the Alle- 

ghanies.” 

—a boy and his dog—‘Remember 
how it was—Duke was a pup—a pretty 
big pup at that.” 

You’d never believe it, but those 
attention-getting devices were used, 
respectively, by suppliers of motors, 
steel, cold-forging, furnace oil, rub- 
ber products, molded plywood, turret 
lathes, insecticides, glass containers, 
regulators, hydraulic power equip- 
ment, cans, packaging, tool grinders, 
fittings, insulated wire, burners, steel 
castings, metal products, and seamless 
tubing. 


Millions of Cars 


The automotive industry is a “hep” 
industry. It knows the score. It 
knows merchandising. It plans ahead. 
We looked at the issue of Automotive 
and Aviation Industries (with “ Avia- 
tion” in smaller type) that came out 
the week of V-J Day to see if the sup- 
pliers to the automotive industries 
were as alert as the car-makers. 

The 
offers 
Internal Grinding Operations.” 
Starts: 


HEALD MACHINE COMPANY 
an “‘Automatic Pilot for Your 


Copy 
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Nothing wrong with hand plugging in 
grinding holes to size—except that it's 
slow and subject to the human element. 
And that means chances for costly errors 
that often result in spoilage and rejects 
But, let a Heald Gage-Matic Internal take 
over, and you automatically banish such 
handicaps. You get all the advantages of 
a solid plug and in addition get faster, 
better, more profitable production. 


Then: “Here’s how Gage-Matic 
works.” 
MICROMATIC HONE CORPORATION 


combines economics and product de- 
scription. “‘Prewar Time Costs, To- 
day’s and Tomorrow’s Labor Rates, 
Today’s and Tomorrow’s Overhead 
Prohibitive Selling Prices. New, More 
Productive Time Cost, Today’s and 
Tomorrow’s Labor Rates, Today’s and 
Tomorrow’s Overhead, Increased Qual- 
ity == Profitable Selling Prices.” Ad 
continues to show how the Micromatic 
Hydrohoner introduces New, More 
Productive Time Cost and Increased 
Quality into the formula. (See Gal- 
lery on this page.) 

CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM COMPANY 
states merely: “Molybdenum Steels are 
giving good service in aircraft parts 
where strength and toughness require- 
ments are strict.” Isn’t there more 
to the Molybdenum story than that 
modest remark? 

“After V-] .. . better service than 
ever!” That’s the extent of the sEALED 
POWER CORPORATION’S proposition on 
piston rings. 

The pout COMPANY shows 
bombs dropping on the rising sun— 
“Precision Pays Off” —“Back of every 
victory in the Pacific is—” and so on. 


VALVI 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
has a smashing spread announcing 


“More Than Half Million Fighting 


Jeeps and every jeep built is 
framed with N-A-X High-Tensile 
Steel.” 

PESCO PRODUCTS COMPANY has a 


full-color illustration of the Douglas 


PCA-Capitaliner—not much about 
Pesco pumps. 


“Half a 


Lesson in War Production!” 
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“This is convincing copy” 


phrases like “on its way to another 
American Naval Victory” .. . “on 
which accuracy depends” . . . “That’s 
what it takes to win this war.” We’re 
not condemning this ad because the 
war was over when we read it—we 
just feel NEW BRITAIN could have been 
selling New Britain in advance of vic- 
tory. (See Gallery on this page.) 
DEEPFREEZE has a swell ad on how 
tool life is increased 400 per cent 
“after cold treating in a Deepfreeze 
Industrial Chilling Machine. The copy 
is full of results. A typical procedure 
is described in detail, range of appli- 
cations is indicated, and there is a 
strong plug for action—either to call 
an engineer or write for handbook. 
Take that headline, ‘Economy 
through Efficiency” of this THRIFT- 
MASTER PRODUCTS ad, and you’d have 
a beauty. The ad sells “unlimited 
travel” ball bushings for reciprocating 
motions. “The advantages 
from the use of ball bearings for rotat- 
obtained on 
Color is used in- 


gained 
ing parts can now be 
sliding members.” 
“one side of 


telligently to show how 
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each ball circuit carries bearing load 
and the other returns the balls in the 
clearance provided.” (See Gallery on 
this page.) 

Now something like a longitudinal 
ball bearing provides more opportuni- 
ties for the copywriter than a gasket 
does but we think more could be said 
for CHICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. COMPANY 
than that its gaskets “are made from 
leathers especially chosen . . . each 
application is carefully studied 
are cut on precision dies . . . minutely 
examined.” Wouldn’t that same copy 
be true of amy gasket manufacturer? 

ROHM & HAAS COMPANY points out 
pictorially and in text, where the post- 
war car will use Plexiglas. 

HOLLEY CARBURETOR COMPANY 1s 
“in readiness for the new cars,” but 
like the Long ad, this one furnishes no 
facts as to why that should be wel- 
come news to the readers. 

VICKERS INCORPORATED diagrams 
its Hydraulic Power Steering System 
and reports the advantages. 

CONTINENTAL DIE CASTING CORPO- 
RATION describes its zinc 
automatic hardware as “Smooth as 
Satin”; all credit to Continental for 
not showing a doll in evening gown. 

CHICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. COMPANY 
is in again with a page consisting 
mostly of a close-up of its oil seal and 
the heading: “The Bearing’s Most Val- 
uable Ally: Chicago Rawhide ‘Perfect’ 
Oil Seals.” That’s getting the copy 
out with no time wasted thinking up 
owner-benefits or locating 
stories or plugging for an inquiry. 


% VAN DER HORST CORPORA- 
TION OF AMERICA devotes a page 
to “Here’s one reason why Porus- 
Krome multiplies cylinder life.” 
The porosity of PORUS-KROME as 
sures better lubrication. The tiny pores 
and channels in its surface serve as reset 
voirs for lubricating oil, feeding it back 
to the surface as needed. PORUS 
KROME “wets” with oil many times bet 
ter than cast iron does . . and these 
photographs demonstrate that the rate ol 
dispersion is a function of porosity 
There are two photos showing 3 


die cast 


result 
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NEW FREE ABP BOOK 
ON COPY RESEARCH 





How to write copy that clicks...get more 
for your money in business paper advertising. 


THIS BOOK has just been pub- 
lished by the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers for men who write 
copy, or supervise the job. It is 
a straightforward, realistic and 
highly readable discussion on 
how to increase the effectiveness 
of advertising many times over 
through reader calls ... “copy 
searching”. 

Every advertiser starts at 
scratch with the white space he 
buys. What goes into that space 
- whether the message is read 
and acted upon—determines how 
much the advertiser gets from his 
investment. “Hit The Road” sug- 
gests a procedure that will re- 
move the guesswork and uncer- 
tainty from copywriting and as- 
sure results — thus enabling the 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 





ad-manager or agency executive 
to speak with authority and offer 
conclusive proof if the worth- 
whileness of a campaign is ques- 
tioned. 

The more productive your ad- 
vertising becomes, the more you 
will want to run—and that’s why 
business paper publishers will 
profit along with you. The cou- 
pon or a note on your letterhead 
will bring “Hit the Road” with 
the compliments of ABP. 





NOTE: Production difficulties have 
delayed the printers delivery date for 
Hit the Road” but copies are now be- 
ing mailed to all who have sent us 








requests. 





A national association of business publications devoted to in- 
creasing their usefulness to their subscribers and helping ad- 
vertisers get a bigger return on their investment, 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


for Better Business Paper Advertising” 


IE Since ostce keine 


Title or Function 


Address . 


| 
| 
| Please send me a free copy of “HIT THE ROAD 
| 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF 
THE CONTENTS OF 
“HIT THE ROAD’ INCLUDES: 
Why Copy-Searching is important. 


Why your sales staff cannot do it 
for you. 


How to make the time for the job. 
How many calls? And where? 


How your customers and prospects 
can help. 


How to conduct an interview. 
NIAA suggestions for field work. 


How to write and interpret field 
reports. 


Getting to the right man. 


Examples of successful ads based 
on copy calls. 


By-product benefits of field work. 





SEND THIS COUPON 
FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
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cast-iron liner and a Porus-Krome 
liner at start and finish of the test. 

Two hours later. We see in the pho 
tograph on the right that the oil has 
dispersed only slightly on the cast-iron 
surface. On the PORUS-KROME liner, 
the oil has dispersed over a much larger 
area 

This, combined with the other charac 
teristics of PORUS-KROME, enables it to 
multiply the life of cylinder liners from 
4 to 20 times and at the same time 
multiply the life of ordinary rings 3 to § 
times 

This convincing Copy 1s the prod- 
uct of W. Lacey, of Fuller & 


Smith & Ross’ Cleveland office. 


FEDERAL-MOGUL CORPORATION 
promises the car-makers: “You're go- 
ing to get new and finer performance 
from your postwar car!” Nothing to 
prove that Federal-Mogul Bearings are 
going to contribute to that finer per- 


tormance. 


“All four branches of the armed 
services—Army, Navy, Coast Guard 
and Marine Corps—are using products 
built by AC” (Ac SPARK PLUG DIVI- 
SION ). 

It’s a mistake, we feel, to intimate 
that the reader is dumb or negligent 
if he doesn’t use your product—the 
way KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., does: 
“Those to whom efficient, economical 
engine performance is the only stand- 
ard of demand 


piston ring value, 


American Hammered!” 


% You Should Read ‘Rolling on 
Rayon’ Because Rayon for Tires is 
Here to Stay.” 


The war has brought many changes ir 
the tire picture and one of the most im 
portant of these is in the use of rayon 
cord. When the Army found that rayon 
made natural rubber tires better and heavy 
duty synthetic rubber tires possible, rayon 
tire yarn production was increased to more 
than 20 times its prewar capacity It isn’t 
hard to imagine the part rayon will play 
in tires of the future. So 


That leads into the plug for the 
free booklet. Then there’s a section 
on “It Will Tell You” which includes 
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“Really selling a product today for 
tomorrow” 


“how rayon differs from _ natural 
fibers”—"“how rayon is made”—‘how 
rayon makes a safer tire, a lighter tire, 
a cooler-running tire, a longer-lasting 
tire.” 

That’s really selling your product 
today for tomorrow. Written for 
INDUSTRIAL RAYON COPORA- 
TION by M. Lewy, of Industrial 
Rayon’s Cleveland office. 


Coincidence Department 

Page 306 of Product Engineering is 
nearly covered by a crystal ball, lo- 
cated under the heading, “Your Plans 
for the Future.” (SUPERIOR BEARING 
BRONZE COMPANY, INC.). 


Page 319 of Product Engineering 
is nearly covered by a crystal ball un- 
der the heading, “Do You Need a 
Crystal Ball?” (CORNING GLASS 
works). The crystal ball is typical of 
the ideas that appear to come out of 
a tired, un-creative brain. (See Gal- 
lery on this page. ) 


Gallery 
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The same issue of Product Engineer- 
ing offers the following collection of 
headlines, each of which leaves plenty 
to the reader’s imagination: 

ROD 

EFFICIENCY 

RIGIDITY 

SIMPLICITY 

CAPACITY 

QUIET 

DEPENDABLE 

UNIFORM 

GEARS? 

RADAR 

Page 900 of Water Works Engi. 
neering shows a Hersey Water Meter 
displayed against a background of 
drapes. A few words of copy says 
they’re again available. 

Page 902 of Water Works Engineer- 
ing consists half of a flow chart, half 
of small-type copy explaining what 
the chart is good for, how it is used, 
and examples of operating it. Which 
ad do you think does the most for 
the advertiser?-—HERSEY MFG. COM- 
PANY’S Of AMERICAN CAST IRON PIP! 
COMPANY’S? (See Gallery on this 
page. ) 

Get the Reader to Participate 

Each of these four ads invites the 
reader to sell himself. 

“How Much Does This Chart Tell 
You?” asks CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEI 
CORPORATION, showing a chart which 
“when fully understood—can help you 































avoid costly pitfalls in steel selection 
and treatment To a metallurgist 
this chart is as clear as crystal. But 
all of us are not metallurgists.” 







Copy leads to an invitation to the 
reader, “if important metallurgical 
information, in graph form like this 
sometimes leaves you slightly puzzled,” 
to “call in the help of our steel 
specialists.”” 

“What’s Wrong with the lighting 
in This Picture?” asks GENERAL ELEC 
rric, showing one picture of a pre- 
G-E-lighted work bench, then another 


picture showing how working condi- 
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“| INFORMATION on Wechauccal Parts 


t for 


COM- 
PIPI 
» this 
séu) “engineered” product made up of product on paper and have the finished assem- 
two or more pieces involves what are called me- blies turn out to be profitable ventures for the 
7 chanical parts. manufacturing company. If these product engi- 
If it’s a machine tool there are gears, neers don’t know the advantages — and limita- 
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“A power-house half-page!”’ 


tions were improved by the General 
Electric Lamp engineer. 

“How Would You Make This 
Part?” asks LEPEL HIGH FREQUENCY 
LABORATORIES, INC., showing photo 
and blueprint of a metal assembly. 
Copy tells how the job was done by 
Lepel Induction. 

“Can You Produce This Part 
Without Machining?”, asks THE ETNA 
MACHINE COMPANY and proceeds in 
much the same manner as Lepel. 


Very neat device. 
Big Little Ads 
%“Scotchlife” is a reflective material 
made by MINNESOTA MINING 
AND MFG. COMPANY to be applied 
to signs and highway markers. It of- 
fers “greater visibility both day and 
night . . . brilliant reflection without 
glare.” 

How applied, its economy and colors 
complete the text which is illustrated 
at the top by diagrams of how long 
it takes to stop a car from various 
speeds and at the bottom by photos 
of Scotchlited (or “Scotchlit”?) signs 
compared with non-reflectionized signs 
at three different distances. 

A power-house half-page by R. H. 
Muehlberg of the company, and 
G. S. Bond (MM’s industrial ad 
manager ). 


% “How to Separate a Cat from a 
Mouse” is a stopper headline that puts 
a lot of responsibility on the copy. 
This time, the copy lives up to the 
headline. It’s “simply a matter of 
screening a useful trick for a 
mouse to know.” 
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Copy goes on to tell how DIA- 
MOND CRYSTAL SALT “fits the 
This is a pure-and- 
simple analogy, and pretty silly, but 
it’s OK with us because the copy is 
written humorously, and it keeps the 


salt to the job.” 


cat and the mouse in the story: 


Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
. as it is to the mouse 
to screen out that cat. (Well, almost as 


sized salt crystals 


vital.) 


A swell third-page 


sort of thing, but don’t try to do it 
yourself. 


Self-Conscious Advertising 


“So, We'll BE Old-Fashioned (in 
our advertising)” declares sTaR ELEC- 





A quiet advertisement for a noise-weary World 
—the Kotameter and its advantages to you 


for flow rate measurement and control 
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The Advantages of the Rotameter 


written by 
Robert Lay, Franklin Bruck Ad- 
vertising Corporation, New York, 
who apparently has the knack for this 








noise-weary world.” It’s a page cram- 
full of little type, starting out, “With 
all the noise in the world today, per- 
haps you will appreciate advertise- 
ments of a more quiet sort. So we 
are taking this simply way of telling 
you about our product.” 

Somehow, the ad does strike us as 
quiet and gracious. It is typograph- 
ically pleasant and the style is gentle, 
informative rather than promoting. 

The principle of the Rotameter is 
explained, its advantages are listed, 
and there is a discussion of the scope 
of its usage. The plug at the end is 
attractive: 

How to Obtain “A New Era in Flou 


Rate Measurement” 















We have prepared an interesting bul- 
letin entitled, “A New Era in Flow Rate 
Measurement,” which expands the al 





pove 
material into a profusely illustrated semi- 
humorous and instructive manual for 
those who have flow rate control problems 
and who would, therefore, like to know 
more about our Rotameters. If you will 
write us, we will gladly send you a free copy 
without any obligation. If, in the same 
letter, you can outline one of your most 
important flow rate problems, we'll tackle 
it gladly and try to come up with a good 
answer for you. 


Written superbly, in our un-humble 
opinions by S. A. Brooks, Jamison, 


Pa. 



























Women—With a Purpose 


We aren’t agin colorful language. 
Just because we don’t approve of sex 
















“Quiet and gracious written 


superbly” 


rRIC MOTOR COMPANY. “Ad men tell 
us that plants haven’t been shown in 
ads in 20 years. We’re doing it any- 
way. Because the kind of plant we 
run has much to do with the kind 
of motors we make.” And so on, into 
typical picture-of-the-plant copy. Just 
one more ad written for the advertiser. 

TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS re- 
minds the reader that, ““A few months 
ago we pictured in this publication a 
heavy-wall tie with a remarkably long 
outlet—so long in fact that a few of 
our friends were a little skeptical and 
implied that we had perhaps over-ex- 
tended our poetic license, as well as 
the outlet, in retouching the photo.” 
This new ad shows another tie,” . 
but this one is mof retouched.” 


¥% FISCHER & PORTER COMPANY 


offers ““A quiet advertisement for a 
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“A swell third-page whose writer has 
a knack for this sort of thing 
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Aeclaimed! Approved! Accepted! For Five Basic First Fea- 
Railway Supply News is the first railroad product paper published. The first tures Advertise in Railway 


- - . . . 7 
sue was mailed on September 15th. Here are just a few reactions reflecting that Supply News 
s new all-important unduplicated editorial service has been acclaimed, approved, . Railway Supply News is the first in 
d accepted by railroad readers all over the country: presentation of a new editorial service 
t the all-important railway industry 
ssue is ver nterest “I like your tember issue Railway lts format is tabloid newspaper size 


ve y prepared Railway Supply News good idea ; 
, ' pen ; tailway Supply News is the first rail 


ll ré of y ’ @P7) 6 In to . . 
ty well as ti {- 4 - th nal — sc aeatiaiaimences road product paper published by a 
peration publishing group with a _ successful 
ssues record of forty years in transportation 
publishing. It is affiliated witt 
Vice-President Your September issue looks very guod Traffic World 

Please send details or advertising ! 
Railway Supply News 3. Railway Supply News is first in com 
plete coverage of the railway field 

25,000 copies each month 


es Shall look forward 


September Railway Supply 
railroad office It is a fine 
Please send me September 
a . . 
will appreciate receiving all . Railway Supply News is first in pene 
es I am interested in future issues. Please tration of direct and indirect influences 
send them to my home n the railway market 


West Coast Advertising Agency 





Manager, Eastern Railroad 

Equipment Manufacturing Co Eastern Railroad Official 5. Railway Supply News is first in low 

Reader request cards continue to pour into publishing headquarters. 25,000 cont sovesses Standard ninth page 
. . c . in rt 0 © , e ; -] 1518 

road men received the September issue of Railway Supply News and their 

rable reaction is based on actually seeing and reading Vol. 1—No. 1. Railway Supply News is published 


r complete details on advertising write, wire or cz for advertising results. 





Railway Supply News 


i ae ee a ee, tk ee ol ee ee, Pe 640 Mason St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Murray Hill 3-5520 Douglas 7233 
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in industrial advertising doesn’t mean 
we disapprove of such approaches as 
the following which are made valid 
by the context: 

Engineers Got to a 
Lady’s Lips.” DRESSER INDUS- 
rries, INc., tell how its 
products help refine oil into 
lipstick. 

“Watch a Gal Do Up Her 
Hairsprings.”” UNITED STATES 
GAUGE COMPANY describes 
how its girl operators make 
hair springs for gauges. 


“How 


“How to Beat a Woman—to 

a Door.” BRADLEY LABORA- 

rories tells about its photo- 

cells for electric-eye doors. 
*%But Have You Seen the 
WOMEN’S Washroom?” APW 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC., has 
this question superimposed on a point- 
ing hand, pointing at a male figure 
who is apparently the boss. Copy lead 
informs the boss that: 

The plain truth of the matter is that 
women's washrooms are usually much un 
tidier than men’s. Yet women are no- 
toriously about clean 
liness 

Copy goes on to explain this con- 
tradiction in terms that are perfectly 
frank. All this leads up to Onliwon 
Toilet Seat Covers which “offer man- 
agement the simplest and most eco- 
nomical way to keep public toilets 
above reproach.” 

What they are, what they do, how 
little they cost and how much good 
they accomplish maintenance, 
better employe relations, savings on 
toilet tissues, etc.) complete the story. 
Three cuts show how the covers are 
dispensed, applied and 


Finally, there’s a coupon for requesting 


fussier washroom 


( less 


disposed of. 


samples. 

This intelligent approach and sure- 
selling copy are the work of W. K. 
Dingledine, Charles W. Hoyt 


Company, Inc., New York. 
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“Intelligent approach and sure-selling 


” 

copy 
G-E’s “Designer’s Digest” is an 
omnibus. spread on Calrod heaters, 


switches, gauges, transformers and 
panel instruments—all in one ad. And 
why not—department stores do it. We 
like particularly the section on heat- 
ers, because it describes five types in 
chart form under the heading “Heater 
Type, What Does It Look Like, How 
Can It Be Used? What Capacities Are 
Available?” 

Department stores, mail order houses 
and others that count on advertising 
actually to sell their goods don’t mess 
around with things like Miss Dingle, 
DEPENDABLE, It’s “KNOW- 
HOW” that Counts and horse’s heads. 
They put the merchandise out in front 
where the prospect can see it. 

But don’t get us wrong. That’s not 
the only formula for good advertising. 
FRITZCHE BROTHERS, INC., has a page: 
“Fables and Facts about Foods and 
Flavors,” which consists of a dozen 
interesting items of which some relate 
to such topics as where “cocoanut” got 
its name and the Oriental practice of 
eating dirt as an antidote for opium 
poisoning, and others tell about 
Fritzche Brothers products. 


Gallery 


TITANIUM 
IN COPPER CASTINGS 
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For example: 
BASIL WAS ONCE BELIEVED to 
have the power of propagating scorpions 
and it was said to thrive on the 
brains of murdered men! Today, Oil of 
Sweet Basil, as a flavor, contributes a 
delicate, spicy note to prepared meat prod- 
ucts, sausage fillings and salad dressings 
Our popular SPICING COMPOUNDS 
for catsup, pickles, meat and sausage prod- 
ucts are combinations of just such deli- 
cately flavored oils, skilfully combined to 
provide delicious, uniform seasoning ef- 
fects for the food manufacturers. 


(See Gallery on this page.) 

We believe in making strong, com- 
petitive statements if and only if those 
statements can be proved im the same 
ad. AMPCO METAL sets out to prove 
“that AMPCO METAL lasts several 
times as long as ordinary bronzes”’ and 
offers in evidence four case histories, 
each relating a triumph for Ampco. 


Copy then states that Apico “can 
fabricate the material by any or all 
of the commonly-used metalworking 
processes, in practically any size, shape 
or degree of precision.” 

Finally, there’s this claim: “Only 
from Ampco can you get all of these 
services and benefits conveniently.” 
That sounds like a carefully-worded 
statement (but perhaps only to ad- 
vertising experts). There are 8 points 
below this statement—having to do 
with properties, quality control, di- 
versified production facilities, etc. (See 
Gallery on this page.) 

The TITANIUM ALLOY MFG. COM- 
PANY has two pages covered solid with 
small type—(see Gallery on this 
page). We're all for long copy so 
long as it’s needed to tell the story, 
but the appearance of this spread is 
too formidable for us. Little sub- 
heads, perhaps some sketches would do 
this a world of good. There’s prob- 
ably a lot of meat in that text, but 
it’s dished up uninvitingly. 


THE COPY CHASERS 













TITANIUM 
IN BERYLLIUM COPPER 
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In advertising and selling, success depends upon 
aching the man with buying power — selling him up 
the hilt — and getting the order. We may not have 
*n too conscious of that during the war, when cus- 
mers took anything they could get — but from here 
} the man who has the final authority to select our 
oduct and to put our name on the order is all- 
portant. 

The readers of Electrical Contracting, as a group, 
»men with that power. Typical is Mr. L. Lidsky, 
esident of the L. & P. Electric Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
firm operates a large motor repair shop as an 
junct to its extensive electrical contracting business. 
& P. serves industrial and commercial customers 
marily. The fact that 85% of its volume comes 
bm regular customers is proof that its work is highly 
tisfactory and that it is competently managed. Suc- 
ss of this kind must be based upon sound business 
actices. 
‘In our 26 years in the contracting business, we have 
ned that it’s good policy to be extremely careful 
product selection,” says Mr. Lidsky. “‘Mistakes 
me right back at us — in lost customer goodwill, and 
the expense of making good defective materials. We 
pnot afford either. 
‘Our success is based upon giving quick, dependable 
ice. We regularly inspect the electrical systems in 
iny of our custorther’s plants, making necessary ad- 
ments, changes or additions to maintain full, effi- 
at plant operation. These customers rely upon our 
tsoned judgment in the selection of new equipment 
that’s what they pay us for. 
‘We do a large volume of new construction and 
Mdemnization work and operate one of the largest 
hor repair shops in the Brooklyn area. We stock 
tefials and parts in frequent demand. Our pur- 
Rses of apparatus, supplies and repair parts average 
thly half a million dollars in a normal year. 
“Everything we buy for stock, as well as every pur- 
se for direct shipment to our various construction 
s, is judged for functional efficiency, labor saving 
tures, durable qualities, reputation of manufacture, 
“ Cost. 


Only when we are satisfied on all these points do 
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BUYING POWER 





we place an order. And, every order carries a complete 
description of each item and the name of the manu- 
facturer. Finally, we inspect every incoming shipment 
to make sure we have received what we ordered.” 

That is BUYING POWER. 

L. & P. Electric Co. is neither a buying influence nor 
a link in the chain of distribution. Jt is the buyer. 

If your product is named on its purchase order, you 
get the business. If your name is not on the order, you 
do not get the business. 

Electrical Contracting serves a homogeneous group 
of experienced electrical men whose buying practices 
are similar to those of L. & P. Its paid circulation in- 
cludes approximately 8,000 electrical contractors and 
7,000 industrial plant chief electricians — two groups 


which form the electrical construction market.* 


We will gladly submit detailed data on the poten- 
tial market for your specific product. Just send a post- 
card to: Research Manager, Electrical Contracting, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 

*The electrical construction and maintenance market is de- 
fined as that part of the great electrical industry which designs, 
installs and maintains electrical sys- 


tems in industrial plants, commercial 
buildings, institutions, mines and 






Electrical 














shipyards, and in the home. It forms ONtract; 
a billion-dollar-a-year market for |. coh,sacazme o, ag 
electrical, electronic and allied — “Aiwromacas 
products. ANN 
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Etectrical Construction 
and MWMaintenance 
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| CONTINUED FROM Pace 58] 


Advertising to Buying 
life, the copy changed to citing specific 
advantages of these valves over the 
usual corrosive fluid handling methods. 
When became avail- 
able, he was able to give each story 
value. The 
was extracted and 
Thus the value 


of the advertisement was doubled. 


case histories 


more than mere name 


kernel of interest 


held up for all to see. 


worked in an industrial 


plant, this writer has not been so much 


Since he 


in favor of the indirect approach. One 
incident in particular, stands out as 
contributing to this attitude. 


At one time it was necessary to re- 
place a certain corrosion-resistant 
valve. Nowhere on the valve was the 
manufacturer’s name indicated and 
there was no record of the purchase 
since it was part of the original in- 
Mill supply houses in the 
vicinity had not even heard of cor- 
rosion-resistant valves by any name. 
Inquiry of a chemical manufacturer 
led to the needed valve. 


stallation. 
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Incidentally, during this search, on 
salesman who had been asked to quer 
his home office about corrosion-resist. 
ant valves sent back a catalog, “Valve 
For Non-Corrosive Applications,’ 
Such a salesman would probably throy 
an anchor to a drowning man. 











As a result of this experience, th 
writer, on his return to advertising 
would endeavor to show the purpose of 
the product in his headlines. In writ 
ing of corrosion-resistant valves, fo, 
instance, he would refer to acids, al. 
kalies, corrosion or contamination. 








Manufacturing experience can often 
help one avoid marketing mistakes 
For instance, we had an advertiser 
whose products were used in nava 
service. They had to be extremely 
sensitive in order to respond to th 
widely fluctuating demands _battk 
maneuvers put upon boilers and en- 
gines. This advertiser considered go- 
ing after the stationary power market 

The writer remembered that land 
boilers have more steam storage space 
than naval boilers, and consequently 
have more flexibility. Things proceed 
at a more leisurely pace in most boiler 
houses. He suggested research into 
those installations where the client’ 
products had been sold to industry. In 
only a few cases were the products used 
in the boiler house. The vast majority 
were in process control. 






















In the light of these findings the ad- 
vertising strategy was changed. 

Other instances of the 
actual plant experience could be cited. 
This writer, however, believes that ex- 
periencing the prospect’s desire pays 
best in more consideration for the pros- 
pect. The approach is more practical. 







value of 









Factory experience teaches one not 
to jump for the biue sky he cannot 
reach, but to tread the ground firm) 
that he may ascend the heights 












Gray Adds Two 


Robert E. Mason, formerly with Mayers 
Company, Los Angeles, and more recently 
national advertising manager of Food Ma 
chinery Corporation, has joined the crew 
tive staff of Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia 
agency. 

Peter M. Madeira has joined the agen 
cy’s staff as assistant account executive 


MB to Rickard 


The MB Mfg. Company, Inc New 
Haven, Conn., has appointed Rickard ane 
Company, New York, as counsel on the 
advertising of its special vibration equip 
ment and electric indicating meter 
















Reconversion Checklist Ready 


A “reconversion checklist” ovutining 
the wartime controls and regulations 
moved and those carried over, is Deing 
distributed by the reconversion problems 
service -department of the Chicago As 
ciation of Commerce. 

Copies are available on request 
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Here's what peace means to HOS- 
PIT ALS... expansion to meet public 

ressures, Chance to get caught up on 
fick of equipment, baneavell nursing 
and staffing, fewer volunteers, refill- 
ing depleted inventories. 

Occupancy has been steadily climbing 
in voluntary hospitals. Take July, for 
example . . . about typical, neither high- 
est nor lowest month. In 1933, July occu- 
pancy in voluntary general hospitals was 
54 per cent (75 to 80 per cent is con- 
sidered optimum by hospital experts). 
By 1936, July occupancy was 66%; by 
1939, 71%. Recent years: 1940, 73%; 
1941, 77%; 1942, 78%; 1943, 79%; 
1944, 80% and 1945, 83%. 

There are new factors: Blue Cross... 
brings unexpected and (relatively) large 
hospital bills within the discipline of 
family budget by payments of few cents 
per day . . . good old insurance prin- 
ciple. Started about 1932 with school 
teachers of Dallas, Texas. Picked up and 
promoted in public (and hospitals’) in- 
terest by American Hospital Association 
beginning in 1933. Persons protected: 
200,000 by January 1, 1936; 1 million 
during 1937; 5 million during 1940; 10 
million in 1942; nearly 20 million in 
1945. Growth now at rate of about 5 
million per year and steadily accelerating. 

Effect of Blue Cross on hospitals: One- 
seventh of population (mostly wage- 
earning group) now have money to meet 
hospital bills. Many prefer to pay a little 
extra and move from semi-private into 
private class. Others, formerly in free 
class, now in semi-private rooms. More 

. and swurer ... money for voluntary 
hospitals. 

Hospitals now, during prosperity, are 
mending their fences re: Indigents. Get- 
ting agreements from federal, state, coun- 
ty, city and township officials to pay 
hospitals on cost basis—similar to EMIC 
plan adopted by U. S. Children’s Bureau 
for care of servicemen's wives and in- 
tants. Thus, hospitals will receive more 
per day when costs are up and number 
of indigents is down and less per day, 
but more in total, when costs are down 

.. depression if any . . . and indigent 
load is up. 


Increased population . . . now just 
under 140,000,000 . . . big increase since 
1940. Over 6,000,000 marriages since 
war began . . . one million more than 
norma’. Birth rate jumped in ‘40, ‘41, 
42 and '43; slumped slightly in '44 and 
1S when men were abroad; will jump 
again in ‘46 and ‘47 and "48 when men 


HOSPITAL PURCHASING 


CaCC- and the hos 


come back and try to catch up on de- 
ferred family founding. 

Older population . . . result of better 
medical protection in infancy, childhood 
and adult years. Means more heart dis- 
ease, cancer, nephritis, diabetes and other 
diseases of old age. Older people get sick 
easier, get well slower . . . need more 
hospital care per 1000 persons. Chronic 
diseases, i.e. those lasting long period, 
much more prevalent among older 
people. Many general hospitals now plan- 
ning to build annexes, wings, pavilions, 
etc., for chronic care. 

Improved public relations means pub- 
lic mo longer fears hospitals, turns to 
hospitals as first resort rather than last 
resort. Thousands of volunteers during 
war have worked in hospitals, know hos- 
pitals, tale more hospitals to friends and 
neighbors. Hospitals also use published 
material, radio, other accepted public re- 
lations technics. 


Better clinical procedures . . . sulpha 
drugs, emergency surgery, penicillin, 
blood and serum therapy, oxygen ther- 
apy, improved asepsis, many others .. . 
draw public to hospitals where these 
benefits can best be obtained. 

City crowding means more hospital 
care. City folks don’t have space or fam- 
ily living arrangements to care for sick 
at home. War has depleted country, over- 
crowded cities. Some readjustment will 
follow war but long-time trend in U. S. 
is from farm to town and city. 


Need for additional general hospital 
beds: estimated conservatively at 92,000 
beds plus 45,000 beds to replace obsolete 
facilities. (But add more for chronic and 
convalescent facilities. ) 


Nervous and mental hospitals now 
provide 650,000 beds. Many old, inade- 
quate, some even firetraps. Only a few 
have full equipment for doing modern 
job. Psychiatry has boomed during war; 
many new advances in treatment, many 
doctors now interested who never were 
before. 

Need 143,000 additional beds ... 
conservatively . . . for psychiatric hospi- 
tals and another 45,000 to 60,000, per- 
haps more, to replace present obsolete 





ital market 


facilities. States now have money and 
are preparing big plans. New York State 
alone announced recently $100,000,000 
building program for state mental hos- 
pitals. 

Veterans Administration . . . will have 
unprecedented load. About 15,000,000 
men and women will be veterans of this 
war. Can have free hospital care for 
themselves as long as they live. Program 
just announced of $200,000,000 for next 
two years only. Peak will be reached 
about 1967 so look for continued build- 
ing of vets’ hospitals . . . unless some 
plan made to care for them in local hos- 
pitals near home. Such a plan .. . for 
selected cases . . . being urged by The 
Modern Hospital and American Hospi- 
tal Association. 

In terms of a market general hos- 
pitals need 137,000 beds @ $6000—a 
building and equipment market of 
$822,000,000. Psychiatric hospitals 
need 200,000 beds @ $2500 or more 
— adding another half billion. Veter- 
ans’ hospitals add £200,000.000, 
bringing total to 1% billion dollars 
of which ¥4 billion will be spent in 
1945-46. Dodge “Blueprints for V- 
Day” shows more than $800,000,000 
of hospital construction already in 
preliminary stage with $500,000,000 
in design stage, probably ready to go 
as restrictions permit. 


Equipment for new hospitals represents 
about 25% of total in general field, less 
in psychiatric. Supplies and consumable 
goods cost about a billion dollars in 
1941, will cost more than 11% billion in 
1946. No accurate estimates on need for 
replacement of obsolete equipment but 
Army and Navy have been getting major 
share during war, civilian hospitals get- 
ting along with old and wearing out 
equipment have huge backlog of need. 
Figuring 1% billion dollar investment 
and 5% annual depreciation for four 
war years brings new equipment need 
in general hospitals to $300,000,000. 
With more cash available than ever be- 
fore, much of this will be spent during 
next two years. New technics will also 
stimulate demand for new types of 
equipment. 

Added to Blue Cross hospital income 
and paid bills during prosperous war 
years, will be federal money for build- 
ing needed non-federal hospitals. Hence, 
money is available to catch up right now 
and next two years should set all time 
high marks in building and equipment 


spending. 


BST. 1919 AS THE HOSPITAL YEARBOOK BY MODERN HOSPITAL PUBLISHING CO., INC., 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, II. 
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START YOUR 1944, 
ADVERTISING with These 
Two Important 


January 
Directory 
Issues 


~~ Accepted BUYING GUIDES of the Two 
Great and Rapidly Expanding Air Con- 
* ditioning and Allied Equipment Markets 


* 


Once more— with the paper situation eased —we have 


space to offer in our famous January Directory Numbers. 
ot 


If you make any product this two-market field can 
use, here is OPPORTUNITY NUMBER ONE to place 
your sales story before those who specify and those who 
purchase a high percentage of all required equipment. 


As we have done for twelve years, a 96-page Directory A 
Section or Buying Guide will be added to the regular : ‘ ° 
editorial content of each January 1946 issue. These ¥ Psid 
January issues will be KEPT, and USED continually i. AME 


throughout the year. Surveys prove that! bulk of 
and shee 


We suggest you call in the nearest Keeney representa- Z =~ 8°84 ie ove. 
tive as soon as possible. From his field experience he can ‘ woe || Me 
help you — or your agency — decide whether you should ‘ i \ 7a cg * ttokers, 
be represented in one or both January books, and the ; Ment 


type of copy most likely to produce results. tide fr 
Commer. 


Write us today for any further information. pao Ge irstalla:; 
~ game in both ; 


KEENEY PUBLISHING 


6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 2 


Air Conditioning Headquarters 
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lustrial and Large Building Market 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING describes the duties 
performed by its reader-audience: engineers and contractors employed 


in planning, specifying, purchasing, installing and operating air con- 





ditioning, heating and piping systems in industrial plants, commercial, 
public and institutional buildings; plus engineers in manufacturers’ | 


organizations who specify and use many products in connection with 





thir own equipment. The importance of having BOTH engineer and 
contractor coverage is indicated by a Chapelle Survey which shows 


that approximately 70% of the industrial plants and other large 


buildings expect to have contractors care for all or part of their 


postwar needs; the remaining 30% prepared to do the jobs themselves. 
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esidential and Small Building Marke 


AMERICAN ARTISAN reaches dealer-contractors handling the 


bulk of the country’s residential air conditioning, warm air heating 







and sheet metal work. The magazine also covers wholesalers supply- 






mg products to dealers; also manufacturers who purchase large 






Yolumes of products such as motors, drives, oil and gas burners, 






ttokers, etc., using them as necessary parts of their complete equip- 
Ment units. AMERICAN ARTISAN’S dealer-contractor audience, 


tide from residential work, is an important factor in small 











commercial and industrial cooling, ventilation and air conditioning 






installations, in the heating of small plants, offices, stores, etc., and 






in both residential and industrial roofing and insulation. 

























#The Directory Sections of HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING and AMERICAN ARTISAN 
“re arranged identically. Section No. 1 in each book lists and classifies all products the market can 
and does use; Section No. 2 lists all trade names; Section No. 3 gives the manufacturers’ names and 
tddres ses. Complete buying information in readily accessible form! 





























[CONTINUED FROM Pace 53] 


For Want of Letters 


terest is to use lead-in sentences. By 
this I mean instead of starting a para- 
graph in the orthodox manner, take 
a phrase or two of the first sentence, 
underline it, let it stand two spaces 
over the remainder of the sentence and 
the remainder of the paragraph. 

This makes the letter physically 
attractive and forces the eye into the 
the paragraphs. This 
technique is comparable to sub-heads 


remainder of 


in your business paper copy. 


There is a key on your typewriter 


which is seldom used, but which is 
a very valuable tool for layout pur- 
poses. That is the lonely asterisk (*). 

Les Suhler, subscription manager of 
Look, has found by actual test, that 
the asterisk placed above and below 


indented paragraphs, actually _in- 
creased orders. He tested the iden- 
tical copy under perfect testing 
conditions, the asterisk being the only 
variable factor, and time and time 
again this insignificant addition won 
out. 

Just another example of good lay- 
out in your business letters. 
letters 


No discussion of business 



























Jee Food 
Packer 


(formerly CANNING AGE) 


buyers 


Dehydraters. 

























PENETRATION is the mainspring of The 
Food Packer’s circulation control. Its read 
ers do the buying for the food processing 
industries. 


READERSHIP is the secret of The Food 
Packer's effectiveness. Its content not only 
interests production executives and man- 
agement —— it is helpful to them. 


Write for The FOOD PACKER MARKET 
DATA FILE. It tells fully how this pub- 


lication can guarantee full coverage of 


among Canners, Freezers and 











7ée FOOD PACKER 


139 N. Clark St. 






Chicago 2 
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would be complete without a men- 
tion of the best length for business 
letters. This discussion has been go- 
ing on ever since the typewriter was 
invented. There is only one answer: 

A letter should be as long as re- 
quired to tell a complete story in the 
least number of words. 

Don’t let anyone talk you out of 
two-page letters when they are neces- 
sary. Two-page letters are necessary 
more often than they are used. One 
of the best ways to get a two-page 
letter read is to have a good layout. 

Nothing is more sickening than 
to see a well produced letter, or any 
form of mailing for that matter, 
come through the mail smeared up, 
torn or wrinkled. 

Use an envelope; they outpull self- 
mailers up to 54 per cent. The proper 
treatment of the envelope is a dis- 
cussion in itself. The important point 
to make here is that your letter is too 
important to travel alone. 

Let’s not be guilty of losing orders 
for want of letters. 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 64] 


Publicity for Employes 


of the magazine but it also hurts the 
feelings of the “wall flowers” and 
plainer girls. 

At McBee both men and women 
are employed; therefore, it is of con- 
cern to the editor whether there is 
proper distribution of news about men 
and women. Are there too man) 
stories about bridge games and too few 
about the latest stag parties? The 
McBee cards are coded so the infor 
mation as to the number of stories 
about men or women can be gatherec 
quickly and conveniently. 

A lot of people get their names in 
print only once in their lives—when 
they die. It is difficult for the more 
sophisticated to appreciate the great 
pleasure an employe receives from 
mention in his company paper. A 
number of country weeklies have been 
built into prosperity, not from the 
journalistic ability of the editor, but 
by the large number of names printed 
in a year’s time. 

A company magazine can_ better 
fulfill its mission by similar devotion 
to printing many names—publicity 
for all employes. 


Olson Swedish Manager 

Sigfried A. Olson, Jr., has been ned 
industrial manager at Stockholm, Sweden, 
for the Brown Instrument Company, hil 
adelphia division of Minneapolis-Honey’ 
well Regulator Company. 

Mr. Olson has been New York «ales 
engineer for the company for the 
nine years. 
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BUYING POWER 


THE MOST IMPORTANT GROUP 
IN INDUSTRIAL BUYING 

































1p, 
if - : ; : 
i A questionnaire recently sent} by FACTORY to salesmen who are selling 
is- to the manufacturing industries proves it once more. Asked to name those 
- officials most influential in buying, the plant, production and maintenance 
officials led by a wide margin. Asked how important this group is, here is 
what they replied: 
) said “‘one of the : 
he 0 O . said “the 
nd three contacts : 
O most important 
that must be made 
of all. 
© to make a sale” 

ny 
‘i A copy of the report on this survey of salesmen, there is naturally one magazine that must be the 
. entitled “Report to Industrial Sales Executives”, back-bone of your campaign, and that is FACTORY. 
bas will be sent free on your request. The answers given For FACTORY is the only business publication 
ed by these hundreds of salesmen show not only the devoted exclusively to the plant operating group. 

importance of the plant operating group in indus- All across the board in manufacturing industries, 
a trial selling, but the overwhelming need of sound plant operating officials prefer FACTORY and pay 
on advertising both now and in the post-war period. to get it. Readership studies by FACTORY adver- 
re Since the plant operating group #s so important, tisers, one after another, have proved this. 
at 
= DURING 1944 FACTORY LED ALL MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS, BOTH GENERAL AND 
A INDUSTRIAL, IN VOLUME OF ADVERTISING PLACED THROUGH AGENCIES 
en 
he 
ut 
ed 
er 
»n 
cy 

» A . : : O R ABP A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





AVE TIME AND MATERIAL 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 35] 


Union Animates Ads 


purposes, this technique utilizes two- 
color “still” animations and captions 
that are getting a high readership. 
Ben Day screens are used to give 
the effect 


color without the expense. 


and dimension of a third 

Abstract points or principles, which 
are usually difficult to explain are easily 
handled by such Disney devices as ani- 
combination 
with breakaway drawings of the mech- 


mating the product in 


anism under discussions. Humorous 
touches are combined with straight 
technical treatment to achieve what 
is felt to be an interesting and con- 
vincing sales story. 

The campaign was launched in 
March, 1945, and is being carried in 
more than 50 national and regional 
business, technical and farm publica- 
tions. The novel treatment employed 
in the current series has been well re- 
ceived by the sales force, and the same 
technique is planned for forthcoming 
product booklets and literature. 

The sales department at Union Oj! 





Where Do You Stand in this 
GREAT MARKET? 


HERE’S BLANKET COVERAGE 
IN SIX SOUTHERN STATES 


Now advertising must learn to sell all over again. 


Already rapid reconversion is developing the great- 


est selling push we have ever known. Again media 


must be studied and sound analysis followed. 


Fortunately, in this large area you can do the job 


with CONSTRUCTION NEWS, Monthly Issue, 


alone. 


You can blanket construction-equipment 


and material buyers in Six Southern States, down 


to every county and parish. And you can do the 


job with one low-cost schedule. 


Ist 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION 


im Lower Mississippi Valley 







Little 


in Reader Preference 


Ist in Current Construction News 
Ist in Advertising 


MONTHLY 
Rock, 






ISSUE 
Arkansas 
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heads a long list of dealer outlets on 
the Pacific ‘Coast, and closely super- 
vises the territory. Copies of every 
advertisement are sent to these dealers 
to keep them advised of what the ad- 
vertising department is doing. 


Campaign Media List 





b 





AVIATION = 
Aero Digest 
Aviation the 
Western Flying mat 
CANNING = 
Western Canner and Packer 2 : 
CONSTRUCTION divi 
Arizona Builder & Contractor am 
Daily Construction Service - 
Pacific Builder & Engineer unr 
Pacific Road Builder & Engineering Review repr 
Southwest Builder & Contractor 
Western Construction News And 
EXPORT or 
American Exporter wee 
Guia thro 
FISHING _ 
Pacific Fisherman 8 
LAUNDRY ay 
Cleaning & Laundry Digest hold 
Pacific Laundry & Cleaning Journal 
LUMBERING 
The Timberman 
West Coast Lumberman 
MANUFACTURING 
Equipment & Materials Reporter 
Factory Management & Maintenance 
Western Industry 
Western Machinery & Steel World 
Iron Age 
Pacific Factory . 
Washington Purchasing Agent & 

Manufacturer 
MARINE Meta 
Pacific Marine Review 
The Log Arct 
MINING “a 
Mining Journal 
Mining World can ¢ 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
POULTRY 
Nulaid News 
Sea 
TRANSPORTATION 


Go Magazine 
Motor Transportation 
Western Motor Transport 


DEALER 


Automotive News 
Autonews 

Dealer News 

Motor West 

Northwest Service News 
Service Station News 


FARM 

Arizona Farmer 

Better Fruit Magazine 
Washington Grange News 
Pacific Northwest Farm Trio 
California Citrograph 

California Cultivator 

California Farm Bureau 

California Grange News 

Idaho Granger 

Oregon Grange Bulletin 

Pacific Rural Press & Calif. Farmer 
Western Grower & Shipper 
Western Livestock Journa! 








New 













Serves chemical process and 



























rs On 


“| metal working industries... 


palers 


““! both equipment and materials 


With these three plans to choose from, Reinhold’s 
complete Industrial Catalog Service is bound to fit 
the need of every manufacturer of equipment or 
materials for the chemical and/or metal-working 
industries. Any individual catalog delivered in either 
Chemical Engineering Catalog or Metal Industries 
Catalog is assured of distribution to plants and in- 
dividuals representing over 90% of the total buying 
power in each catalog’s market. You can verify this 
unmatched coverage by application to any Reinhold 
jiew representative. 


And don’t forget merchandising —a plus feature 
which only Reinhold’s 3-plan Catalog Service pro- 
vides. Merchandising is the continuous campaign 
through direct mail and magazine adver- 
tisement which is maintained all year 
long to make sure that your customers 
and prospects make the most of the prod- 
uct data which you furnish them in Rein- 
hold Industrial Catalogs. 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING CATALOG 
Bannval distribution 
15,000 copies. Serves over 
13,000 plants. Reaches over 
90% of total process indus- 
tries buying power. 


METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG 
@Annval distribution 15,000 
copies. Serves over 9,500 plants. 
Reaches over 90% of total metal 
industries buying power. 


Metals and Alloys ¢ Progressive 
Architecture * Pencil Points « 
Advertising Managers of Ameri- 
can Chemical Society Publications 








REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 





Gentlemen: 
Please send me complete details about your 3-plan Industrial Catalog Service. 





We manufacture 
For 1) Chemical Process Industry 
2) Metal-working Industry 
3) Both of these industries 








Firm Name 





Individual Title. 








Address_ ee ee 1 a 








DQorporalont 
New York 18, N. Y. Risen eee amp on ann en wns eens aah enna aan ats - 


— es 








Ce ee ee ee ee ee ees ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 62] 
Making a Survey 


station attendant in Smith County. 


Tex. 

In the writer’s opinion, specifications 
are a hangover from so-called “opin- 
ion surveys” and are examples of re- 
search gone astray. 


As a practical matter, you can make 
your survey, let your agency 
make it, or hire a professional research 
Which to do depends 
on circumstances. If you have the 
facilities to make your own surveys, 
that is most satisfactory. This means 


own 


organization. 


the Pr Ti? e 


f product af rmation is 


naustries thar tT was auring 


nea and operated at the 


l } py r 7 w 


READ MONTHLY BY MORE THAN 


152 


Wow that. i” have to “soll it” again .. 


aays now developing 


wartime 


that manufacturers 


1937 Daily News Building 


usually that you have a research di- 
rector who knows how to make indus- 
trial surveys and who can locate the 
type of talent needed for industrial 
survey reporting. 

There are three good and one com- 
pelling reasons for not using your 
salesmen to do your reporting. First, 
if your salesmen are any good, it is 
more profitable to keep them busy sell- 
ing. Second, your salesmen are parti- 
san and cannot be objective either in 
interviewing or reporting. Third, the 
staging and conduct of a survey inter- 
view is different from a sales inter- 
view, and salesmen cannot be expected 
survey interview 


to have mastered 


MARINE 


EQUIPMENT 





The Equipment and Materials NEWSPAPER of the Marine Industry 


a regular, reliable 
an even greater need of the marine 
Ships must now be built 


west possible cost and the highest 


f marine equipment and 


mmediately faced with the necessity for aggressive 


.] Sis 5 
mpetitive selling to take and hold their marine markets. 
Where uld your marine advertising be done more effectively than 
8 puUuc ition devoted exclusively fo your wn number one selling 
P Juct information? 
Where uld you reach a greater number of your customers and 
tr marine justries than in @ publication with pene 
f stion down to the men who actually originate 
; é nad materials rder 
A t nM s advertising with sleeves rolled 


f 


U na t ut your 1946 
by putting Marine Equipment at 


Se 


Write for Complete Information Today 
10,000 SHIPBUILDERS AND SHIP OPERATORS 


MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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technics. The compelling reason is mo 
buyer with the brains that God cave 
geese is going to put himself into the 
hands of a salesman by telling bir: all 
he knows. 

A skilful industrial investigator can 
get necessary information in a form 
that gives internal evidence of ac. 
curacy, because he has a different ap. 
proach and technic. 

If you are not set up to do your 
own surveys, you may use your agency, 
Some industrial agencies have research 


departments and do a certain amount 
of research for clients either gratis or 
for an agreed fee. The amount they 


can do without charge is extremely 
limited because of low space costs and 
high expense in relation to the 15 and 
17.65 per cent margins they have or 





space and mechanical costs respec- 
tively. 

Whether they or you defray the 
costs, advertising agency men (with 
rare exceptions) know advertising 


pays, and they Anow this emotional) 
with a burning conviction like faith 
Hence, almost invariably their minds 
are closed to the possibility that you 
as a client might be better off to spend 
more money on product research or 
industrial engineering and 
advertising. 

Consequently, with the best inten- 
tions of doing a sound job, they may 
unconsciously slight important aspects 
of the survey which relate only ver 
indirectly to advertising and market- 
ing. Besides, advertising agency r- 
search is done primarily to prove 
either the client should increase his 
advertising appropriation; or the 
agency is doing a swell job. 

This does not mean that you ought 
not let your agency do your survey, 
if it has the facilities. It does mea 
that when you do employ it for a sur- 
vey, it is up to you to see to it thit 
you get a survey that really does test 
your hypothesis from all angles and 
not just from those that make a cas 
for your present or proposed adverts 
ing and marketing programs. Afte 
all, what you are trying to find outs 
why you get some orders and |e 
other orders. 

If the thing that is really hurting 
you in competition is a belief (wh 
it is right or wrong) among prospét! 
that your product lacks some pt 
formance quality they consider # 
portant, that is what you want to im 
out and fix. 

A survey that proves you are tellin 
people who have the need for wh 
you sell and the ability to pay for 
about product design and other # 
vantages that they accept in the ® 
dustrial publications they read and Pp 
fer does you no good, though it ma 
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A BUSINESS PAPER. 


«te Check the Men Whe Read I 


sts and Who specifies and buys your type of products? 
15 and Which men are important to you? How many 
ave or of your prospects and customers have selected 
STEEL as their regular source of metalworking 

, news and information? Industrial buying is influenced 
Mee by a key group in each plant—management, engineer- 
ing, supervisory and purchasing officials. STEEL shows 
sonalh what percentage of these groups it reaches, by title— 
» fonk and by size of plant. 





with 


ertising 


minds 
lat you 
O Sf ond 


irch or 


ess 0 Study the Editorial Job 








inten- Does it provide timely, current news... engi- 
ey maj neering and operating information... market 
aspect! news...of interest to men who should be 
ly ver) interested in your products? STEEL is a weekly 
narket- . authoritative ... timely. It has the largest staff of 
cy & full time editors of any business paper in the industrial 
et field. Operating men rely upon its engineering section 
— " for new ideas, new methods. Purchasing officials use 
aT its market section in their daily activities. 








u ought 
survey, 























»s meal 

ra sur- lm 3 E ‘ 
it that . ’ CA Megazine of 

Joes test For an up-to-date picture of the world’s ° sereioerng ood Metelprodve 

les and largest industrial market—and how 






ea ca STEEL reaches your prospects and customers ZINC COATED 

diverts who have real buying power—ask the man , 
ay 

/ from STEEL! Pronk; bp 


ind MF Ask him to show you “The Who— What— _ 
hurtiod Where— and How of Metalworking After the “ae 
wwhethel War’ —a comprehensive study that will help 


rospect you plan your advertising and sales program 


me pe for next year. If you’rein a hurry, write usdirect. 
der im 
t to 


FOR DEEp DRAWING 


tellin 
oe STEEL 
tor 
ther 2 
the 2 


nd p 





Penton Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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a good case for your advertising job. 

If you do not specify what people 
you want interviewed, that is, the 
kinds of people and the approximate 
number and distribution; the points 
to be covered; the classifications to 
be made; the freedom of the question- 
naire from leading and opinion ques- 
tions; the kind of investigators to be 
used; the kind of instructions they 
receive; the method and amount of 
tabulation and statistical analysis you 
will accept as a minimum; and the 
form of report, you are not doing an 
intelligent buying job and it is not 
entirely the agency’s fault if you do 


not get what you expect. 








If you have ruled out your own 
organization and your advertising 
agency, you face the problem of hir- 
ing a professional research organiza- 
tion. This is not easy under any con- 
ditions, and the difficulty is greater 
for industrial than for consumers 
goods marketers. Resident investiga- 
tors who are mostly married women 
who do reporting as a spare time way 
of earning pin money may be per- 
fectly satisfactory for “opinion sur- 
veys” or for talking to women about 
baby foods, but they are not the people 
to send back into a foundry or power 
plant to talk about the purchase and 
use of heavy equipment or industrial 


—--2° 


“Okay, 

So I Don't Reach 
The Other 3%," 
says 

Pug-Nose Porky 


“Imagine, here I was tellin’ this guy how The National Provisioner is 
received by the executives in plants doing 97% of the $8,500,000,000.00 
meat packing business. First thing I know, he butts right in and says, 
‘Yeah, but how about the other 3%?” 

“ ‘Well, what about it,’ I says, which gave me a chance to tell him 


about how 73% called The National Provisioner the most useful in the 











conduct of their businesses, and 


how The Provisioner is one of 
only 17 out of 1548 business pub- 
lications that can show renewals of 
80% or more. Here’s continuous 
reader interest that insures maxi- 
mum response, or my name 
isn't Pug-Nose Porky.” 
Sell meat packers through 
the one magazine completely 
equipped to do your job. 
Write for the free brochure, 
Field Where the 


Grass IS Greener. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 


Most Important Publication in Food Field Since 1891 


“Here's a 








lubricants or whatever you happen to 
sell in such places. 

You need an organization in which 
the principals understand what indus- 
trial marketing is about and who will 
go themselves or send men who can 
find the answer to your problem. This 
is quite different from making a con- 
sumer survey of brand preference or 
purchase. 

One way of going about it is to 
call in a few of the professional! or- 
ganizations which do industrial sur- 
veys and avoid “opinion research’”’ and 
talk to the principals about their 
investigators and their approach to in- 
dustrial marketing problems. 

You are likely to find one that can 
show it has the needed reporting talent 
and that asks a lot of sensible and 
penetrating questions which demon- 
strate a Capacity to come to grips with 
your problem. Even though he prom- 
ises comparatively little and has not 
very much to say about parallel sur- 
veys he has made for people in kindred 
industries, he is likely to produce much 
sounder work for you than someone 
with a bigger name and better show- 
manship who knows all the answers 
before the questions are asked. 

Having settled upon an organiza- 
tion, you owe it to yourself to lay 
the cards on the table face up, so that 
your research people can make a situ- 
ation study of the problem you face. 
This will enable them to do a better 
job because they can relate means to 
ends and can develop a proposal from 
which you can establish a meeting of 
minds and clarify any misapprehen- 
sions that may exist about your 
aims and purposes. 

The more facts your consultant can 
take into consideration before he starts 
to develop his questionnaire and field 
operating plan and instructions, the 
bigger the return you will get for 
every dollar you spend with him. He 
will keep your confidences, for he has 
nothing to gain and much to lose by 
violating them. Give him reasonable 
time to develop his proposal, and when 
he submits it go over it carefully for 
completeness and relevance to yout 
purpose. Check carefully with him, 
as indicated in the box in the beginning 
of this article, to see that there is 3 
definite understanding on all these im- 
portant points. 


If, when you do make a survey, yo 
follow some such procedure as this, 
you can be sure that you will come 
out with a lot more useful information 
than you would have had if you hae 
merely decided to “take a look and set 
what people in the market think 
about-your products, service, and com- 
pany. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 42] 


Automotive Industry 


To capitalize fully on this situation, 
your management plans to broaden its 
postwar lines and to further enlarge 
its dealer and distributor organization. 
Your company, like other truck manu- 
facturers, will have some _ reconver- 
sion problems in rearranging its plant 
truck and 


facilities for commercial 


bus production. However, reserves 
have been provided to defray such re 
conversion costs as are incurred.” 


Automobile and truck manufactur- 


mn ees ears 





ers have learned many lessons in pro- 
ducing war equipment, and they are 
acting to translate the knowledge they 
have gained into peacetime benefits. 
For example, better automatic trans- 
missions will be available (possibly at 
lower than prewar costs) in automo- 
biles of all price ranges. Engineers 
learned that actual savings in gasoline 
consumption resulted with the instal- 
lation in military vehicles of the four- 
speed automatic transmission which 
has a faster rear axle ratio than three- 
speed type. 

A new bearing developed during the 
war by one auto company promises 








Produces More Sales for every Advertising Dollar Spent because 
it Delivers Your Product Story All Year at One Low Cost 


The unique editorial-advertising tie-in 
shown above, helps sell your products 

brings buyers and manufacturers 
together in this huge Billion-dollar 


market. 


The men who constantly consult the 
Handbook 
5,000 of them 
cause it is a constant source of tested 


and there are more than 
do so from habit be- 


ideas, practical operating and mainte- 


nance methods. 


Your product advertisement has def- 
inite value to the reader. It is placed 
opposite an authoritative article deal- 
ing with the specific process in which 
your product is designed to be used. 


It strikes the reader at the exact mo- 


ment he is most inclined to buy. Thus 


1946 PIT ano QUARRY HANDBOOK 


540 SOUTH CLARK STREET 





it is to your advantage to spot your 
catalog copy in every product section 
(there are 24) that deals with your 


equipment. 


The opportunity to place your prod- 

uct story before these thousands of 

active buyers comes but once a year, 
; ; 


and at one low cost. 





1946 HANDBOOK NOW IN 
PREPARATION 


Catalog your entire line in the 
new edition. Don’t overlook any 
ection. Be sure you are ade- 
quately represented The more 
pages you use the less the cost 
per page. Send your space reser- 


vation now 
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considerably longer engine life. its 
technicians, curiously enough, are 
using a method they abandoned years 
ago to manufacture this bearing. The 
same company plans to equip all its 
new cars with a redesigned distributor 
said to be immune to the effects of 
temperature and humidity by virtue 
of a dead-air chamber between the 
terminal housing and cap. 

Automotive engineers promise there 
will be plenty of room for new ma- 
terials and new methods of fabrica- 
tion in the years ahead. But 
they are quick to warn, must sit in 
judgment in the final analysis. 

For instance, there has been much 
talk about the use of plastics and light 
metals in automobiles and trucks. This 
is the “inside-looking-out” comment 
from the vice-president in charge of 
engineering of an auto company noted 
for its forward-looking product de- 
velopment: 

“People forget there was a time, 
about 15 years ago, when a lot of 
aluminum went into automobiles— 
in the crankcase, bell housing, trans- 
mission and even rear axle housing. 
There are no new alloys of this metal, 
the physical properties and methods 
of handling of which are so different 
now than then insofar as their use in 
an automobile is concerned. 

“Aluminum eliminated itself from 
the auto for two reasons: its low 
modulus of elasticity—or lack of stiff- 
ness—and its coefficient of expansion, 
which is about three times that of cast 
iron. We were confronted with sim- 
ilar troubles in the use of the metal in 
both the crankcase and transmission. 
In the latter instance, we found many 
of our problems were eliminated when 
we turned to cast iron or malleable 
iron. The increase in weight was very 
small. 

“So much for cast aluminum. Sheet 
aluminum, in a form and consistency 
which lends itself to drawing in dies, 
has poor physical properties. It doesn’t 
draw well in its tougher condition. 
Nor does aluminum lend itself readily 
to welding. It can be soldered but 
can’t be welded cheaply. Finally, if 
all the parts of steel and other mate- 
rials in a 3,000-pound automobile 
were made of aluminm where possible, 
and the gauge of the metal thickened 
to restore the stiffness given by the 
original materials, the vehicle’s cost 
would be run up to a_ prohibitive 
amount while the weight would 
reduced only about 225 pounds. 

“About plastics and the coming usé 
of plastics in the postwar car—hefe 
is a good comparison between plastic 
plywood and steel. My company ws 
installing a steel seat, which cost $}.50 


cost, 
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It’s not alone the wind, but the set of the sails that drives tobacco, petrolet erals, coal, gas and other un- 









And the war has added other 





ssion. ithe South has set its sails for peacetime industrial devel- advantages—labor traimedJto new skills, management 
many §opments. The “16-State market” of the South comprises experienced in the late’ 
when . . . . . . 1 ° 
leable ‘third of the national area and is as great as that of portation making enviable records. Geography and cli- 
ca : / 


methods of production, trans- 


very Iyt-war industrial Europe. Yet, there is abundant room mate here make unique appeals for new plant locations, 
for more industries. The factors that attracted war indus- — branch plants, conversion of war plants, expansion of 


Sheet Bitries to the South are the same for peacetime: a great existing plants for domestic and Inter-American and 
tency 
dies, 


oesn’t 














reasure-chest of raw materials—cotton, lumber, iron ores, Foreign demands. 


Many new types of industries developed during the war, will find 
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‘ty their natural home in the South. What a market for manufactur- 
eacu} bs ° . . . 7 
4 but ers of industrial machinery, equipment and services! What a 
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and weighed nine pounds, in a certain 
military vehicle. We changed that 
seat into one of plastic plywood, re- 
ducing the weight by three and one- 
half pounds but increasing the cost 
of the seat to $11.00. There isn’t 
much future for plastic bodies as yet, 
for this and other reasons. 

“Plywood binding materials are still 
exceedingly costly. Further, plastic 
plywood can’t be handled as easily and 
economically in automotive produc- 
tion as can steel. 

“Plastics are very promising, how- 
ever, in automotive upholstery. Some 





of the plastic cloths and fabrics dis- 
play unusual wearing qualities and are 
attractive in appearance. Moreover, 
their cost ranges from 50 per cent to 
75 per cent less than wool upholstery 
material.” 

Automobile and truck dealers, the 
all-important sales end of the indus- 
try, have, during the war years, as- 
sumed the position of a great new 
market for shop equipment and other 
supplies which have been difficult or 
impossible to obtain. 

A survey by Automotive News, 
authoritative industry publication, in- 





THEY ALL WANT 
OIL BURNERS! 








Here are some of the 
chin this great industry 
mneeds~—and looks for 
inthe pages ofits one 
dominant business paper, 
FUELOIL AND OIL HEAT: 


Oll burners 

Oli burning Bollers 
Oli burning Warm 
Alr Furnaces 

Olli burning Air 





Conditioners 
Fueloll Tools 
Tanks Motors 
Trucks Parts 
Hose Wiring 
Meters Insulation 
Filters Cement 
Controls Refractories 
Gauges Test Sets 
Piping Recorders 
Fittings efc. 


manufacturers, wholesalers and 
burners and other oilheating equipment are moving 





O; course they do. With wartime restrictions 
on fueloil removed, the long pent-up desire for the 
cleanliness, convenience and all-round dependable 
comfort of oilheating has been released at last; and 


retailers of oil 


rapidly to satisfy this demand. Here is an industry 





SN 


(already a tremendous market) due for immediate 
expansion. Its one dominant publication, FUELOIL 
& OIL HEAT is the quickest and surest way to 
reach that market. If you want quick results, adver- 
tise in the paper that for over 23 years has served 
this amazing industry. 

Fugerom & Om Heat 232 Madison Ave. . 


New York 16, N. Y. 
LExington 2-4566 


loil & oil heat 








ONE DOMINANT PUBLICATION SERVING MANUFACTURER, WHOLESALER, RETAILER 
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dicated that some 70 per cent of the 
dealers approached are planning build- 
ing expansion, 50 per cent expect to 
remodel present facilities, over 45 per 
cent plan to install accessory merchan- 
dising tables, about 81 per cent are 
planning to increase their wholesale 
parts business and over 21 per cent 










This 












are contemplating branch sales and fos 
service facilities. 
ond 
port 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 51] 
Salesmen Go to Schoo! 


In order to keep classes small enough 
to assure everyone the opportunity of 
getting the most out of the discussions, 
the number of enrollments each week 
is limited to a workable minimum. ff, » 


They 


To make it practical for all Delt- 
Milwaukee distributors to send 1 
many men as possible to the school, 
Delta has worked out a cooperative 
cost-sharing plan. 


While definite, traceable results 
await the return of competitive sell- 
ing, Delta-Milwaukee distributors re- 
port that they are in a better posi- 
tion to do an intelligent sales job aff} 
a result of Delta’s training program. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 46] | > 
Wholesalers’ Committee | | 


The warehousing committee, for in- 
stance, is one of the newer committess 
but already its very first report 1 
being used as the basis for the ertc- 
tion of new buildings and improved 
lay-out by a number of members. As 
acknowledged national leader in t 
warehousing and materials handling 
field is chairman of this alert com- 
mittee. His associates on the commit 
tee are all men of wide wholesaling 
operation experience. 







To all of them, warehousing is ™ 
prime function of electrical whok 
salers. In their trained minds wit cH 
the electrical wholesaler is adequaté 
prepared to collect many items fro the 
many sources and store them efficietifhaga 7, 
ly and accessibly, he then is prepat 
to render a really economical! serv! 
to the industrial buyer and to st" 
him quickly and dependably. Nat 
ally then, this committee has studi 
the many angles of warehousing, ™ 
dling and delivery in a highly proigPaders 
sional manner. hthe + 

As a result, NEWA’s mem Ve pr; 
now have in their possession the ¥@ 
latest expert ideas on how to lay ' 
a warehouse to suit their indivié 
type of operation. They have thes 
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This was a jeep, before that sergeant in the Netherlands 
and §fost Indies got hold of it. He trimmed it up 
ond streamlined it with salvaged airplane S 

parts. Recognize the gasoline tanks? Al 


They're fenders now. 
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ae If he wants andirons for his fireplace when he comes back home, 
oe he'll make andirons . . . they'll be easy. He can buy the materials 
in the by the pound, and use the plans that were in the March, 1945, issue 
> of Mechanix Illustrated. The andirons will be good, stout ones, 
aa because most of the boys in the service have learned to 
olesalig work well with their hands. 
gis thf 
whok 
all ECHANIX enemas eae Illustrated will add thousands of new The magazine that 
ns froq™lt the newsbeats in the mechanical readers—the fellows who come out of 


efficienMagazine field. Every issue brings the service with new mechanical in- gives men ideas 
ee hore than 400,000 young fellows the terests—new skills with their hands— 
co se@@stnews of what’s newest—in inven- new urges to build and to make things. 
Naw on, science, mechanics—things to Mechanix Illustrated is lively—it’s 
4 7 bok for, and things to make. Its present keyed to their brisk, wide interests. 
y proie@Paders are the greatest coupon clippers Put Mechanix Illustrated in your post- 
hthe world, as pleased advertisers war advertising plans right now. Call 


mem’ proved...After the war, Mechanix __ us in today for a talk. 
the 4 
Oo lay 


vid FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
> the SME's Lor gest Publishers of Monthly Magazines - 295 Madison Avenve, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Engineering Materials and Processing Methods 





METALS un ALLOYS 


has won more 


Industrial Marketing Editorial Achievement Award 


THAN ANY OTHER PUBLICATION! — [:. 


Why the Magazine of 
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] 9 4 5 Award of Merit for best published research 


1945 


1943 


initiated by a publication: a 16-page article 
“Selecting Production Methods for Small 
Parts” by Fred P. Peters, Editor-in-Chief, 
in Metals and Alioys for July, 1944, 


Award of Merit for best series of articles or 
editorials: the “Materials & Methods Man- 
uals” —a series of manuals on the engineer- 
ing materials and processing methods used 
in the metal-working industries—in the July 
and November, 1944, and the February, 
March, April and May (and still continuing), 
1945 issues of Metals and Alloys. 


Award of Merit for best published research 
initiated by a publication: survey and article 
“Preventing and Extinguishing Magnesium 
Fires.” 


1943 Award of Merit for best illustrative tr 


1942 


1941 


1940 


1939 
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ment of editorial material in general. .« 
standing work in publication of pict 
articles. 


First Award for best illustrative treatmen! 
editorial material in general. ..outstanéi 
work in publication of pictorial articles. 


Award of Merit for best series of articles 
editorials on a single subject: “Bea 





Metals as Strategic Materials.” 


First Award for best single article cont" 
ting to the advancement of the field: “9 | 
Industrial Applications of Austemperit 






Award of Merit for greatest 12 months 


provement in format and appeara ce 
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Singleness of Purpose—Metalsand Alloys sticks 
to its knitting —engineering materials and processing 
methods—and has become authoritative thereby. 
That’s why five of the awards (1945, 1943, 1941, 
1940) are for “best series of articles”, “best pub- 
lished research” and “best single article’ —all on 
materials and methods. Continuity on vital subjects 
is maintained —because readers rely on Metals and 
\lloys editors. 


Helpfulness — Subjects like “Selecting Pro- 
duction Methods for Small Parts”, “Preventing and 
Extinguishing Magnesium Fires”, and “Industrial 
Applications of Austempering” (1945, 1943, 1940) 
are down to brass tacks. Departments like File 
Facts, the Materials & Methods Manuals, The Pro- 
duction Front, and the Digests make a business of 
being helpful—persistently. 


Readability — While Metals and Alloys puts 
“what it says” first, “how it says it” is a key concern 
of the entire staff. Awards for “illustrative treat- 
ment” and “improvement in format” (1943, 1942, 
1939) are tip-offs to the way engineers like their 
information—readable. 


Right Topic, Right Time—As the interests of 
materials and methods men shift, the Metals and 
Alloys diet shifts with them—often a bit ahead of 
them. For example, in 1941, just as the tin, copper 
and antimony situations began to choke up, Metals 
and Alloys stepped in with the winner series “ Bear- 
ing Metals as Strategic Materials” — perfect tech- 
nical timeliness. 


Completeness — Half-knowledge won't do. 
When Metals and Alloys editors tackle a topic, it’s 
covered. The Materials and Methods Manuals, one 
each month, are full-length “texts-within-a-text.” 
One award this year honored the whole Manual pro- 
gram; another singled out one Manual in particular. 
In it, all 18 methods of small parts production were 
described and compared. 





Indeed, such are the ingredients of good editing 
which make for consistency in winning achieve- 
ment awards—and advertising results. 
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expert opinions on the handling of 
their goods by both mechanical and 
manual means and, in addition, are 
informed as well on the matter of 
efficient trucking and garaging. Need- 
less to say, this particular committee’s 
work is held in high esteem because 
it shows a member how he can do his 


job better. 


It all adds up, of course, to the point 
that industrial markets are the bene- 
ficiaries of these economies of opera- 
tion and improved warehousing meth- 
ods for handling electrical apparatus 
and supplies. The industrial purchas- 
ing agent’s job is made much easier, 
and with profit to his company. 


Items of great importance in indus- 
trial plants are those such as light and 
heavy duty electric motors, motor 
controls, panelboards, switches, and 
fuse links. Constant search for im- 
provements in that field is the prac- 
tice of NEWA’s apparatus and con- 
trol committee. Here again the 
industrial market benefits directly 


from the constant effort of this com- 
mittee to prepare and enable the elec- 
trical wholesaler better to serve it. 
Engineering capability is required 
and the electrical wholesaler success- 
fully serving the industrial market in 
his area has competent personnel of 











that description. This particular 
NEWA committee acquaints the 
membership of new facts in this field 
and consistently advocates and em- 
phasizes the dependence of industrials 
upon reliable engineering and produc- 
tion advice and information which the 
electrical wholesaler can make avail- 
able to him. The old saw, “Can’t see 
the forest for the trees,” can well be 
applied to the harassed plant engineer 
or production manager in a bustling 
mill, factory or other industrial plant. 
The electrical wholesaler’s apparatus 
and control specialist, with long ex- 
perience serving many plants, very 
probably can see the individual trees 
that need chopping or the spaces 
where replacements or something new 
and modern should be added. 

The apparatus and control commit- 
tee has done a good job of member 
education through its long years of 
existence. The electrical wholesaler’s 
industrial specialists, as a result, know 
where to look for trouble, how to 
remedy it, and better still, know many 
wrinkles to speed up production and 
reduce costs. New equipment is al- 
ways making an appearance and it is 
the electrical wholesaler’s business to 
inspect it, evaluate its performance, 
and introduce it to the industrial he 
serves. 


Right now, in Illinois-lndiana-Ohio, the lid is off on new 
construction . . . there's a $750,000,000 ante on the table 
for public works in 1946. NOW is the time to cash in on 
this premium Midwest market through the advertising 
pages of CONSTRUCTION DIGEST . . . the bi-weekly 
newsmagazine read regularly by 7,500 engineers, con- 
tractors and public works officials who do the spending in 


this ‘Always Good Market." 


ONSTRUCTION 


Illinois Indiana Ohio Public Work 





} Ce) ny 


Indianapolis 
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Another matter of importance is 
the safe performance of installed p- 
paratus. Examples of current inter- 
est are industrial switches, fuses and 
links. For some time now, this asso- 
ciation, through its apparatus and 
control committee, has devoted atten- 
tion to the de-rating of fused switches, 
and has had the active cooperation of 
the manufacturers and Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. With peak factory pro- 
duction and intensive use of mechani- 
cal devices in civilian activities gen- 
erally, due to war efforts, overloading 
of the electrical system in many plants 
has caused this committee to seek 
some solution to the problem which is 
purely one of engineering and produc- 
tion. Good progress is being made, 
and this problem, which has definite 
complexities, will in time be solved. 
Once more the industrial market will 
have had another difficulty removed 
through the diligence of an NEWA 
committee. 


The electrical wholesaler is a source 
of profit and convenience to the in- 
dustrial market he serves. He knows, 
better than anyone else, that when 
that ceases to be the case, his position 
in the economy is erased. As insur- 
ance against such a possibility the Na- 
tional Electrical Wholesalers Associa- 
tion is widely supported throughout 
the industry toward the end that the 
industry it represents, and the indus- 
trial markets its large number of mem- 
bers serve, will continue mutually to 
profit for the good and advancement 
of industrial America in the great 
years ahead. 


Ross Roy Expands Staff 


Kenneth C. Lovgren, Ralph E. Davis, 
Lloyd Jones and Robert L. Garrison have 
been added to the copy staff of Ross Roy, 
Inc., Detroit. 

Mr. Lovgren has served as senior copy 
writer for Chicago agencies including 
Young & Rubicam, and MacFarland, Ave 
yard & Co. Mr. Davis comes to the agency 
from Production Engineering and Manage 
ment where he has served as associate ed’ 
itor for the past three years. 

Since 1940, Mr. Jones has been a chie! 
information specialist with the Departmest 
of Agriculture, while Mr. Garrison ha 
been a member of Henry Ford's person# 
public relations staff since 1941. 


New Agency Vice-President 

Herbert W. Cooper has joined Md 
drum and Fewsmith agency, Cleveland, # 
vice-president. 

For the past 16 years, Mr. Cooper has 
been an account executive with the Cleve 
land office of D'Arcy Advertising Cot 
pany. Prior to that he was assistant 3 
vertising director of DeSoto Motor Co 
poration. 
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The New York Times leadership in coverage of business and 


financial news has been recognized for many years. 


Because Reconversion will be uppermost in the nation’s 
thoughts and plans during the months ahead, The New 


York Times is placing even more emphasis on this phase 


of its news reporting. 


| The New Bork Fimes 


g Cos ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT" 


Cor | 
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IN CIRCULATION 
ADVERTISING VOLUME 
EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 
* AND LEADERSHIP 


ACKNOWLEDGED AS LEADER IN THE DEALER FIELD 
BY MANUFACTURERS OF BUILDING MATERIAL 


smart lumber and material merchandisers of 
Ky.. attract a huge feminine customer trade through 
neat and ample displays coupled with prompt service. Kitchen 





*BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


Edited Exclusively for Dealers, Not Their Customers 


Chicage 5, Ut. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacGE 54] 


Army Ad Men 


There are assignments, too. Since 
the club is made up primarily of men 
from the industrial field, these assign. 
ments are usually drawn from busi- 
ness papers. Here are some typical ex. 
amples. 

A man formerly with a firm that 
manufactured pumps is instructed to 
survey the past three issues of Steel, 
He is given three weeks to prepare 
the assignment. His discussion will 
include proposed campaigns for zt 
least two of the steady advertisers in 
the publication, comments on a cam- 
paign currently in progress, and a 
comment or two on the magazine a 
a whole—whether it serves its purpos 
adequately and in an interesting fasb- 
ion, its appeal to the industry. 


Another member may have a pro- 
ject something like this. A publica- 
tion is perused by all the members of 
the club, who decide which three or 
four advertisements are, in their opin- 
ion, most effective. The assignment is 
to catalog reactions of persons alien 
to the field of advertising and pro- 
motion to these selected ads. At the 
same time he ascertains which ads 
these disinterested persons consider 








the best, and why. The purpose of 
this is to determine how industrial 
advertising in general stacks up in 
comparison with advertising aimed 
the consumer market. 

The club recently completed 3 
survey of industrial advertising ap- 
pearing in January and February i- 
sues of several business papers. As 3 
result of the survey, plus a clos 
watch of the overall industrial adver- 
tising picture, the group has reached 
certain conclusions: 

1. Photographs used to _ illustrate 
advertisements are too often of in- 
ferior technical quality. Advertisers 
should exercise as much care in their 
choice of photographs as they do ® 
their selection of media. 

2. Too many advertisers are forget- 


ting the purpose of the headline, 
which is, of course, to attra read- 
ers to the ad. In the estimation # 
the club, one-word heads, such % 
“uniform” and “minimizing,” do a- 
solutely nothing for an ad. While 
the topic of headlines, it was a 
to 


that the script style which seen 
much in vogue at the moment, do 
not serve its purpose very well ano 
indeed, oftimes confuses the reader. 


3. Some advertisers still insist ™ 
complicating their ads. Instead & 
selling one idea at a time, y a 
tempt to work a whole campaign 0" 
a one-page insertion. 

Anally 


4. Though advertisers have 
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EXPORT MANAGER GERENTE DE EXPORTACION 
FOREIGN MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTANTE DE 
REPRESENTATIVE FABRICAS EXTRANJERAS 
coe ‘ ats, 

RAILWAY SUPPLIES SANTRAG, BLY) Mgt mz, MATERIAL DE FERROCARRILES 
OIL FIELD EQUIPMENT °. EXPLOTACION DE PETROLEO 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY MAQUINARIA AGRICOLA 

706 WESTORY BLDG., AVE. CINCO DE MAYO 10, 

WASHINGTON 5, D. C. MEXICO, D. F., MEXICO 
PHONE NATIONAL 0040 Te.. Mex. L-2669 


April 24, 1945 


Mre Albro C. Gaylor, 
La Hacienda, 

20 Vesey Street, 
New York 7, lieYe 


Dear ir. Gaylor;: 


I would like for you to know that we heave had 
wonderful response to the advertisement which we had inserted 
in your January issue of "La Hacienda". 


The response has been so far beyond anything we 
expected that we certainly. feel gratified in having made the 
choice of your magazine as a.medium of reaching the Latin 
American market. 


I also wish to take this opportunity to thank you 
for the list of names which you sent us and we will use it in 
circularizing all : dealers of our lines. 


It pays to advertise 


in the oldest paid-circulation 


export magazine 





Write for folder on “Selling the Machinery Buyers of Latin America.” 





La Hacienda 


Established 1905 
20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





— 
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gotten over bragging about their 
Army-Navy “E” in four colors, there 
is still too much “boy, aren’t we ter- 
rific” advertising in business papers. 

After much wrangling, the club 
has selected what they consider typi- 
cally good industrial ads that have 
appeared in business papers for Jan- 
uary and February. 

a. “Step Up Welding Production 
15% to 30%” was considered a good 
selling headline. Directly underneath 
the headline, Arr RepucTION tells you 
how. 


b. The R. K. LeBLonp ad, “Scrap 





Metal Joe, I Was Called in Those 
Days,” was a real eye-catcher. Use of 
the first person in the succeeding 
paragraphs nicely carried out the in- 
formality of the headline. 

c. “Does Oris Still Make Eleva- 
tors?” answered an oft-asked question 
with copy that told the whole story. 

d. Bausch & Loms’s advertise- 
ment on its line of safety goggles is 
an example of the use of sharp, con- 
trasting photographs, showing the 
product off to excellent advantage. 

e. “Don’t Lose Oil Because You 
Can’t Pump It!” put out by Kose, 














THE WAR JOB was to cut and use 
lumber —billions of feet—in a hurry. Random 
lengths had their day. But for the vast building 
program ahead exacting requirements mean that 
random lengths are out.. 
tion has always been out at THE TIMBERMAN ... 
No bulk subscriptions are solicited. No artificial 
stimulation of 3, 4 and 5-year subscriptions at 
reduced rates... Key men in the lumber, logging, 
plywood, box and woodworking fields take THE 
TIMBERMAN for its stimulating ideas . . . Renewal 
for the first 6 months of 1945 was 85.58%... 
A full 1946 space schedule in THE TIMBERMAN 
means coverage, penetration and acceptance of the 
purchasing and directing heads of the western 
forest products industry. 


ee PWS BR LAN 


AN INTERNATIONAL LUMBER JOURNAL...FOUNDED 1899 
ARP 519 S.W. PARK AVENUE 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


Publishers also of WESTERN BUILDING the light construction journal of the West 






. Just as random circula- 








Inc., has all the elements of a “‘stop- 
per.” The headline catches the eye 
and leads it directly into a graph il- 
lustrating just how deep you can 
pump oil if you use the Kobe Hy- 
draulic Pumping System. The las 
figure on the graph leaves you look 
ing directly at a very attractive bi: 
of copy. In the copy, Kobe utilized 
the old, but always good, trick of re 
peating the headline in the last para 
graph. 

f. Though the format of the Con- 
TINENTAL MACHINES ad may leav: 
something to be desired, the head 
line, ““DoALL Does 8-Hour Job in 
'Y, Hour,” is enough to melt even 
The Copy Chasers’ icy hearts. 

g- WoRTHINGTON Pump’s “Will 
Surge Holders Cut Your Gas Con 
pression Costs?” wants to help the 
prospective purchaser save money. 
That plus a nicely balanced lay-out, 
good illustration, and tricky slogan, 
“Worth Behind The Name Worthing- 
ton,” should have made the ad. 


Wunderlich Made Sales Director 


Norman Wunderlich has accepted an 
appointment as executive sales director 
of radio equipment 
and allied products 
for the Federal 
Telephone and 
Radio Corporation, 
Newark, N. J. 

He comes to 
Federal from the 
Galvin Mfg. Cor- 
poration, where he 
was manager of 
the communications 
and electronic di- 
vision. 

In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Wunder- 
lich heads six sales 
sections embracing the general divisions 
of the company’s products. 

Previous to this connection with Gal- 
vin, Mr. Wunderlich operated the Rav- 
land Corporation, and prior to that was 
director of engineering and research for 


RCA- Victor. 


Lieut. Lynch Dead 


Lieut. James D. Lynch, 25, on mili 
tary leave as associate editor of Monsanto 
Chemical Company publications, died of 
malnutrition in a Japanese prison camp 
on Feb. 5, according to word recently 
received. 

Lieut. Lynch was taken prisoner with 
the fall of Bataan in April, 1942, after 
carrying out his final assignment as c 
mander of a demolition platoon, of blow: 
ing up $20,000,000 worth of oil and sugar 
refining plants. 





Norman Wunderlich 


Fischer Promoted 


Walter N. Fischer, war contract coordi’ 
nator for the past four years for R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill., has been 
promoted to the newly created post of as 
sistant to the general sales manager. 

The appointee’s new duties include, 
through the company’s divisional saies 
managers, full assistance to distributors 
and contractors. 
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“ Letterpress and Lithography of Craftsmen 
f LETTERPRESS 
+ OFFSET 
So complete is our range of presses now that your job automatically is 

i. scheduled for the right equipment. And because all our facilities, before 
nto and after press time, ate integrated under one responsibility, the net 
oe - result is better printed advertising for you. 
ntly You always gain from our policy of continuously installing modern 
vith new equipment just as soon as it is developed. This was true in years 

~ past; it will be true in years ahead. 

' BINDING 

* y, Y o E >» S$ ° * OS One way to get industrial sales literature 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 47} 


Cutler-Hammer Campaign 


ful solution of the problems encoun- 
tered. We are devoting our current 
advertising pages to it because we do 
feel such engineering accomplishment 
—when properly portrayed—reflects 
to the credit of our many other lines 
of apparatus.” 

In describing the advertising of the 
new Cutler-Hammer safety switch he 
goes on to say, “With the long awaited 
postwar period now here, advertising 
assumes again many of its sales build- 








ing duties. Not the least of these is 
the introduction of new products to 
a maximum number of people in mini- 
mum time. Thus, a large number of 
publications are being used to intro- 
duce the new Cutler-Hammer safety 
switch—a product of considerable en- 
gineering achievement of interest to 
top management and plant personnel 
alike. This is typical of other ‘product’ 
advertising in the series.” 

Similarly, L. A. Drew, vice-presi- 
dent of the Kirkgasser-Drew Agency, 
Chicago, who, in handling this ac- 
count, has kept in constant touch with 
the company’s developments in pro- 


( 


YOUR STORY ON FILM ...IS A 
SURER, MORE ECONOMICAL METHOD 


Leading industrialists have used informative movies 
for mahy years ... for pictures make a permanent im- 


pression not quickly forgotten. 


This speed and cer- 


tainty of film as a retentive factor in the dissemination 
of facts, is your assurance of a greater audience. 


Here is the most economical medium of telling your 
story with the best results. The time to tell it,is NOW! 


We are proficient in the making of special films. Let 
us know your problem—we will quote you prices, 
with no obligation on your part. 
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FILMCRAFT 


205 W. JACKSON BLVD, « CHICAGO 6G, ILL. 
Division of SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Eastern Office: 2830 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 





duction and engineering, and collab- 
orated fully with management and Mr, 
Niessen in building up the campaign, 
says of the Cutler-Hammer full-color 
advertisement, “Taking the ‘Can’?t’ out 
of Cranes”: 

“This is one of a series in which 
each advertisement features a specific 
Cutler-Hammer product but reveals 
through the combination of adver- 
tisements in this series the engincer- 
ing leadership of the company and the 
contributions this leadership has made 
to industrial progress. It features an 
entirely new method of controlling an 
alternating current motor with such 
precision that the availability of di- 
rect current need no longer be a con- 
sideration in planning for the installa- 
tion of cranes or hoists. The importance 
of this development may be appraised 
from an appreciation of the fact that 
frequently in the past, factories have 
had no need for direct current other 
than for the proper operation of cranes 
and hoists and that this control devel- 
opment eliminates the need for the 
additional direct current generating 
equipment.” 
































In describing the series further he 
adds, “Others in the series treat of 
these typical Cutler-Hammer engi- 
neering contributions: the application 
of electronics to industrial motor con- 
trol, the vertical contact construction 
in motor control, the eutectic alloy 
overload relay, and the sectional load 
center (Unitrol), all of which were 
pioneered by this company.” 

Cutler-Hammer has not only pio- 
neered many important engineering 
developments but has also pioneered 
in the use of full-color illustrations in 
industrial advertising. The company 
has not only used full-color advertis- 
ments regularly and frequently for 
many years but also had to make spe- 
cial arrangements with many of the 
business paper publishers to inaugu- 
rate the use of four-color process 
plates as neither their rate structures 
nor printing facilities had made pro- 
vision for process printing at the time 
this work was started. 

The artist for the entire series has 
been William Griffith, and the art d- 
rector has been Larry Stults. 

Further selections of media wet 
made to back up this broad basic cam 
paign for acceptance by building 
specific product demand. Wich thi 
program three types of media wet 
selected: business papers, news magt 
zines, and general magazines 3 
series appeared in full-color in Th 
Saturday Evening Post, Time, For 
tune, Newsweek, and Business Week, 
and on the back cover of Power, Me 
chine Design, The Iron Age, Steel, an 
Power Plant Engineering. 
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ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


305 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « DETROIT, MICHIGAN «+ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA +SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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to remember in 


Engineers & 
Designers 


War's end finds building design- 
ers eager for information on 
products, materials, and equip- 
ment and they'll be even more 
eager each month to come. 





Inquiries for product data re- 
ceived by Pencil Points Progres- 
sive Architecture have shot up— 
from a low of 2,000 per month in 
1944 to a high of over 4,000 a 
month in 1945. And the trend 
is steadily up! 





Tell the news of your product, 
material or equipment in the ad- 
vertising columns of Pencil Points 
Progressive Architecture where 
the important men of the design 
profession turn for dependable 
information on building tech- 
niques and methods. 


Pencil Points 


Send for the story of “Materials 
& Methods “—new Pencil Points 


editorial feature. 
A Reinhold publication 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y 


selling to Architects 














A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editon 


Atomic Power Not Immediate 
| Competitor of Electricity 


NATURALLY when a new force as 
tremendous as that displayed by the 
‘atomic bomb appears, it is compared 
| with that in general use. So the ques- 
tion has arisen: Will atomic power 
replace electricity? The answer is 
NO. Not now certainly, and perhaps 
never. 

In the first place, electricity has 
| never been a primary power. It is a 
translation of power from primary 
sources, such as coal, falling water, 
oil, etc. Electricity was so easily trans- 
ported, so instantly available, so easy 
to use that it became the modern 
power of our day. 

Atomic power does not alter this 
picture, but instead adds one more 
source of primary power to electrici- 
ty’s use. It may, of course, change 
the methods of producing electricity 
and, if available in usable large quan- 
tities, might effect some change in 
the design of power systems. But it 
won’t replace electricity for central 
service, at least not in our lifetime. 

How soon can this new power be 
available? Many people would like 
'to know the answer to that, but it 
|all resolves itself to a very simple 
little problem—getting the cost down. 
|That the power is there is admitted, 
'but so far there is nothing to indi- 
}cate that it is low in cost. In fact, 
\it would not be surprising to learn 
that at this stage in its development, 
lit takes more energy to produce than 
'it can deliver. 

For that reason, the early uses of 
|atomic power will have to be con- 
|fined to those where energy costs are 
iless important than the availability of 
large quantities of power in small 
|space. But even there there is no 
likelihood of any immediate develop- 
|ments. First, because no way has 
been found so far to release this en- 
ergy in a uniform and controllable 
| fashion or to turn it on or off at will. 
Second, no eauipment has yet been 
| fashioned in which this energy can be 
| released for practical purposes. 

It does give more significance to 
large amounts of water power in in- 
accessible places. For economic rea- 









sons, that power is now running to 
waste. It cannot be stored and 
shipped economically. Perhaps that 
will be changed when a practical way 
of packaging, transporting and using 
atomic energy has been developed. 
Packages of power could be made at 
these remote places and shipped to 
populated areas. 

One might speculate on many other 
aspects of this newly discovered force 
and its relationship to electricity, but 
there is one inescapable fact. We 
don’t have atomic power now, but 
we do have electricity. The job ahead 
of us is hard cold fact and not dreamy 
speculation. 

The electrical industry has a great 
task ahead of it to supply the power 
necessary to rebuild the economy of 
this country. There is nothing else 
to replace it now, and we can’t wait. 
At some distant time in the future § (ne | 
the job may ultimately go to atomic 
power, but today’s job is electricity’s 
job.—S. B. Wiiuiams, Editor, Elec- §™p 
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Expanding Peacetime Oil This 
Industry You 


OIL INDUSTRY reconversion  Bpublic 
peacetime production was a matter of Refine 
hours and days only. Refineries work- - 
ing on aviation gasoline for the Armed J: 
Forces turned in a few hours’ time Bfull-fle 
to making civilian grade gasoline o i. 
prewar quality, or better, and in am- 
ple quantity for immediate needs. 

While the distribution division bas Gvelopn 
been frozen to its prewar buildings ine 1 
and equipment for four years, masyg. ° 
oil companies have plans for improv- ection 
ing stations, bulk terminals and watt fprove; 
houses. They have selected the loc 
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Qne pair of eyes in the refinery is looking at 
the overall picture of methods, markets and 
ompetitive position. This is Management. 

Another pair of eyes in the same refinery 
s seeking lower operating costs, efficient 
maintenance and technical operating data. 
This is the operating man. 

You have to sell both. And there is one 
publication in which you can do it. It is the 
Refinery Section of National Petroleum News 

.a supplement which has grown into a 
full-fledged monthly magazine in its own right. 

In the Refinery Section, both pairs of eyes 
teep up with the new processes, technical de- 
'elopments, improved maintenance and oper- 
iting methods that spell profits. The Refinery 
‘ection reaches men already launching im- 
provements and expansion for the increased 
‘ompet ition of tomorrow—men who have been 
thinking ahead and now move into action. 

Matching every page of advertising with two 
Pages of editorial content, the Refinery Section 
! NPN gives “special position” visibility to 
very advertiser. Your message is seen by 
he eyes of both important buying groups... 
‘the one magazine which gives good re- 


Nery operating coverage, plus management. 
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where they were chopped off in 1941. 
Service stations will continue to be 
built and owned largely by oil com- 
panies and not by individuals. Service 
stations will be equipped with larger 
storage to take advantage of full trans- 
port delivery—bulk terminals will be 
equipped for better control and con- 
servation of products—and more serv- 
ice stations will become merchandising 
centers instead of supply depots for 
oil and gasoline. 

In the refining division of the indus- 
try there are still some 200 operating 


refining plants that have not had the 
benefit of improved equipment and 
processes. They must compete in 
efficiency and quality of product with 
refineries built and improved for the 
war program. These plants will re- 
quire immediate improvements. Proc- 
ess and engineering companies are 
ready with new designs that can be 
installed profitably at plants that 
process smaller amounts of crude oil. 

Chemical manufacture out of petro- 
leum has been speeded by war. The 
oil industry produced most of the 








REACHES U ] | 
PLANTS MFG. 0 


OF ALL DAIRY / 
PRODUCTS 


Milk Dealers 
ice Cream Mnfrs. 


Creameries, Cheese Factories 






Condenseries, Milk Powder Plants 


Blankets every branch of the dairy industries — 16,000 plus circulation. 


For 


eighteen successful years the “Catalog” has piled up amazing result-records for 


advertisers. 


Last year, the percentage of catalog pages renewed was 100%; 


in 1943, 97% — best proof that Dairy Industries Catalog is a richly paying 
medium for advertisers. A large majority of all space contracts for the “Catalog” 


come in voluntarily without personal solicitation. 


plants . . . from Maine to California 


“Catalog” the desk-mate to a busy buying executive. 
never buried 
an indispensable service to buyers and advertisers alike. 


year... always in sight... 


In large plants . . . in small 
. wherever you go, you'll find the 
On duty for a whole 
. the "Catalog" is performing 


Here is a compendium 


of catalogs so valuable to dairy industries operators that even 2 and 3 year 


old volumes are eagerly sought after. 


On definite, provable, recorded results, 


the “Catalog” is indeed the “Buy'’-Word of the dairy industries. 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


Publishers 
THE MILK DEALER - NATIONAL BUTTER AND CHEESE JOURNAL + THE ICE CREAM REVIEW 
DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG 
1445 NORTH FIFTH ST. MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
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toluene for explosives, butadiene for 
synthetic rubber, and developed many 
new chemicals from petroleum. Some 
oil companies were already in the 
chemical business before the war, more 
of them went into the business during 
the war, and other companies have 
recently organized new chemical re- 
search departments. 












In the production division, the war- 
time pressure for more crude oil will be 
eased but the search for new domestic 
fields will continue. How intensive 
this search will be depends on eco- 
nomic and political factors that are 
not too clear at the moment. 








Acl 





Will atomic energy put the oil in- 
dustry out of business? Hardly. Less 
than 50 per cent of the oil industry's 
manufacturing capacity is used to 
make fuel for conventional type en- 
gines and motors. Even that half of 
the oil industry’s market is safe for 
some time. It has taken 50 years two 
develop the internal combustion en- 
gine to its present state of efficiency 
and it will take time—decades—and 
billions of dollars before the engineers 
and scientists develop atomic force 
into useful forms and design the equip- 
ment that will convert that energy 
into transportation. 
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In the meanwhile the oil industry 





















is juggling hydrocarbon molecules—§ 8vi 
and even some atoms—around on ; 
mass production basis to create man} 
new, useful and low cost products for 
our better living. It doesn’t make 
much difference to the oil industry, 
technologically, whether these mole- 
cules are found in the form of petro- 
leum, natural gas, shale or tar sands 
Oil is the industry equipped by ex- 
perience to convert them en a large 
scale into other forms for our use. 

The entire war record of the oil 
industry is yet to be revealed. Th Deg! 
industry performed veritable miracles 
and still retained the optimum com- 
petitive features of what normally 
a highly competitive industry. 

The oil industry’s market for i 
conventional products—motor fuels 
fuel oils, etc.—will soon be at leas 
25 per cent above prewar peak level 
It may be 1950, however, before ne¥ 
record levels are reached. Stil! mor 
new materials will be contributed ow! 
of hydrocarbon molecules by the ° 
industry. These will include raw m* 
terials for plastics, pharmac« ticals 
and even textiles. 

The sky is the limit for the imagin* 
tion and ingenuity of oil compat Chica 
research men as they strip for U% New 





etime 


faster competitive race of pea 
ditor, 


business. —WARREN C. PLATT, 
National Petroleum News. 

























How to get your building product story ie A peg 
out of the “RUMOR” stage ina hurry. MANUFACTURER 


Manufacturers of building materials and equip- BUILDING 






































































~ WHOLESALE 
have MILLWORK 
: MAT A LUM 
| re- ment can get their product story over FAST JOBBER aot Ae eae aie 
: ; ed Sle)-1-1-4- 
fo the important Builders and Distributors 
Var- - ° 
«|| be farough American Builder's coverage of the 
. :. BUD; i 44 
nestic "Pipeline of Sales’’. RETAIL LUMBER 
>nisiv 
t = AND 
eco- 
t are QA checklist of some of the things manufacturers will MATERIAL DEALERS 
want to tell those who comprise the ‘Pipeline of Sales”. 
yl iM- 
Less §Builders, Retailers and Wholesalers tell us they need PROPERTY 
istry’s Janswers tO many questions about the products they'll OWNER 
ed to fell and build with. Specifically, Builders need complete CONTRACTORS CONSUMER 
 en- Bfactual information while their plans are still in the AND 
alf of blueprint stage and they can still change specifications; BUILDERS 
te tot BDistributors need information now so they will know 
ars 0 Bihar demands are going to be made on them from their In the Building Industry there is a specific distribution set-up for 5 
n en- he Build ial Male 6 i ial different product classifications: 
ciency PUSSOMEES . . - ke ae ers. : nc don t forget, the Netal 1. Structural Materials. 2. Hardware, Paint and Glass. 3. Elec- 
_ lumber and Building Materials Dealers, themselves, are trical Equipment and Supplies. 4. Plumbing and Heating Equip- 
Se > responsible for 18% of the rural and farm construction. ment and Supplies. 5. Built-in equipment and appliances. 
rs d American Builder covers primary Distributors, as well as the Builders to 
rorce whom they sell, in each of these classifications. For more detailed infor- 
equip- JBased on comments made to our field reporters, here mation write for American Builder Market Bulletin No. 3— ‘Distribution 
energy fis what Builders and Distributors say they hope to find CORES Ae ee ene eee 
in ads addressed to them: . PPE 
desens How American Builder’s dual coverage helps 
ules | Builders manufacturers tell that story. 
| on a 1. Illustrations and descriptions of how and where a Editorially American Builder ” aimed at the specific 
. man} product can be used. job interests of all the dominant buying groups in the 
cts for : Sie 4 Building Industry. With a total circulation of 60,608 
enake > a a ee (December 31, 1944 ABC statement) American Builder 
dustry, 3. How installed; how fast it can be installed. reaches all of the important buying elements. Among 
asks 4. inichin cathe tine chneumentie the 47,100 readers on the building side are the top 
petro- ranking Builders and Contractors, who account for 70% 
aaa 5. “Performance” data—what it has done for others. of the residential and light-load construction. 
by ex- 6. “3 _ poate, proof of workability and accept- The remainder of its subscribers, 13,508 Retail Lumber 
a large SRS OF Ue Gass ae Cae and Building Materials Dealers and Distributors, re- 
use. 7. Description of new booklets about new products— ceive American Builder with a special Distribution Sec- 
rhe ol or any literature relating to plans for post-war homes. tion bound into it, containing editorial and advertising 
|. Theil Dealers material of specific interest to those Dealers and Dis- 
nirecies tributors. They handle about 85% of the nation’s build- 
_ or 1. Tips to help them sell their customers . . . the ing materials volume. 
“ Builders. (One dealer admitted that, as a class, dealers , , 
nally 1s are the poorest salesmen in the world!) An opportunity for advertisers 
2. What national consumer advertising a manufacturer With Separate ads in American Builder and in the Dis- 
for its is doing. Full details concerning merchandising tie-ins, tribution Section, manufacturers can direct separate, 
- fuels, including display material, cuts and newspaper mats specific messages to the important Contractors and 
least that are available. Builders and to the worthwhile Dealers and Distributors. 
< levels 3. Information about small pamphlets that can be in- Since only Dealers and Distributors receive American 
ore ne® cluded with bills as well as counter booklets. (They Builder with the Distribution Section bound in, you can 
1] mort say literature would work best if it were locally slanted talk shop to the Dealers privately and at the same time 
ted out not a “canned” national story.) know that they will see what you are saying to their 
he 0 i. Description of literature that helps train “green” Contractor-Builder customers. 
_ employees. 
raw ms With labor and materials costs high, all Builders, Dealers and Dis- 
euticals ». New ideas for storage methods that would reduce tributors are seeking ways to deliver “More House for the Money”. 
lamage. Can your product help them increase values? 
imagine : 
-ommpan Chicago 3—105 W. Adams Street mn AMERICAN Seattle 1—1038 Henry Building 
for th New York 7—30 Church Street ABP) ABC) San Francisco 4—300 Montgomery Street 
ea ro Ann Arbor, Mich.—1080 Stein Road od pan. BUILDER Los Angeles 14—530 W. Sixth Street 
1t0f, _— 
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11,000 


KEY MEN 





* Wouldn't Be 
KEY MEN! 


LEVEN THOUSAND aeronauti- 


cal executives read {merican 


{viation twice a month. 
That’s practically 100% cover- 
age of the men in transport, plane 
and engine builders, aircraft 
school and airport management, 
Government, and civil aviation. 


THEY ARE THE MEN 
WHO DO THE BUYING 


They depend on American Avia- 
tion because it covers every phase 
of aviation—with the most com- 
plete news coverage in the world. 
Reach 


your 


them with 


EY 
sales mes- <> Ay 






sage through the 

3 
pages they “ 
regularly. 


re ad 


merican 
viation 


WAYNE W. PARRISH 
nd Publisher 


Editor a 
The Independent Voice 


of American Aeronautics 


AMERICAN BUILDING WASHINGTON 4, D. C 





ETTERS 4 %e 












HEALTHY PROGRESS 


To THE Eprror: Having been out 
of touch with things for three years 
while in the service, I have been read- 
ing Advertising Age and INDUSTRIAL 
MaRKETING rather religiously since 
returning to the desk. INpUusTRIAI 
MARKETING in particular seems to 
have made very healthy progress edi- 
torially and I am sure it will continue 
to be one of my stand-bys. 


I was sorry to learn that the NIAA 
convention had to be called off this 
year. However, I can assure you there 
could have been no better reason, for 
my travels in uniform showed me 
vividly how hard-pressed some of our 
combat returnees are for space in trains 
and hotels. 

Don ALLSHOUSE, 
Northern Equipment Company, 
Erie, Pa. 


KUDOS TO SMITH 
To tHe Eprror: Congratulations 
on the series by Harry W. Smith, Jr. 
I have always been a believer in tech- 
nical and business paper publicity and 
thought I knew something about it, 
but Smith really knows it! 
Georce C. McNutt, 
Account Executive, Botsford, 
Constantine & Gardner, 
San Francisco 
END OF A CONTROVERSY? 
To Tue Copy CnHasers: It’s an easy 
“O.K. as In- 


guess I read August 


Editor 


thing which stimulates thought abo 
improving advertising copy just h 
to end up on the plus side. 














Electrical World hopes you Co 
Chasers keep on going strong. ¥ 
think you’re doing good in your wa 
We're trying to do good in o 
way too. 

To show how we Electrical World 
sters feel about it, if you’d come ou 
from behind those whiskers, we'd | 
to clink glasses with you any day. 

WitwiaM K. Bearo, 

(formerly publisher, Electrical World 
now vice-president, McGraw-Hi 
Publishing Company 
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HOW SHOULD PLATE REPAIR 
COSTS BE HANDLED? 


To tHe Eprror: Would 
please print this letter or some pi 
of it, and perhaps get some opinic 
from your readers on a small, | 
vexing part of the advertising-p 
lishing business? 

We are business 
and during the war years, we ha 
been plagued with a mounting ¢ 
from our printer covering 





paper publishe 


item 
repairing or changing of advertis 
plates. It seems that wartime shippil 
conditions seems to increase injury 
plates. Or perhaps less wrapping paj 
there is more ol 
Or perhaps 00 





is available and 
tendency to damage. 
or layouts are hastily made, requil 
plate revisions in the print shop. tic 
some cases, the plates themselves 4 


'. I 





= 4 | an 
serted” with great interest. Only one poorly made, due to conditions m! 
thing do I seriously deplore—the fact engraving plants, or they are shipf th 
that you hope the last word has ap- unmounted and must be b rcked - 
“ape ‘ ii 
peared on Guest Reviewing vs. Copy the plant. 
, ; . \ 
Chasers. Whatever the reasons, the cost I 
Why so? correcting these troubles shows he 
Seems to me this has been good clean creasingly in our printing bill. gai 
fun, nobody’s been hurt, and there’s Would your publisher, advert in 
just a slim chance some good has re- agency or other class of reader be 
. - . ‘ P han 
sulted. I’m still arguing that any- enough to tell the field how to Da]. | ha, 
en 
mM: 
Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their view’ ma 


subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publicati 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if + 
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| Word 
ome ou 
A e’d | 


day. 


SEARD, 
| World 
I iw-Hi 


om pany 


ald 
ymie pa 
opinio 
ill, b 
ing-pt 
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sublishe 


, 
ve ha 





| 
ting 


ing qe =6mThe Man Who Counts 
ivertisigg 


shippil Most in Metal-Working .. . aa : 
ity Metal-Working’s Busiest 


Ing pay 


Concentrate Your Advertising in 


ore ol 


+, may k ii lant king t tati 
aps 09 may Work in a plant making transportation Marketplace 





requif equipment, food, farm, processing, construc- 
shop tion or metal-fabricating machinery, business 
] 

elves * 


and home appliances or any other product in 
s im! ; 
chin the 11 divisions of the industry. 


, ycked ° ° . T 
- May range in title from President to Works 


Manager to Superintendent to department 
ows head, but in each case is the man who or- 


ganizes, controls and supervises manufactur- 


, ing. 
be 
» mM. . has sole buying authority or is a major influ- 
ence in group buying decisions on machinery, 
materials, tools, parts and all types of metal 
€ views f . . 
ail menutacturing equipment. 







» and looks to American Machinist, the over- 


all production paper, for answers to his daily 





mavufacturing problems. 
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This year...the 

GAS INDUSTRY 
is spending 

$251,113,000 : 


ee 


Additions to structures and 
improvements ..... .+++$ 45,807,000 
Additions to equipment.... 125,609,000 


Maintenance ...... eseeese 69,674,000 
Increased inventories of 

materials and supplies... 10,023,000 

Dn svesonctaaebes $251,113,000 


These figures, recently released by the 
Federal Power Commission, show that for 
the twelve months following the European 
victory, planned expenditures of the gas 
industry are on the average of 1941-1942. 

With victory over Japan, expenditures 
will begin to reflect increasingly the huge 
pent-up market for equipment, appliances 
and maintenance supplies, that has been 
backlogging through five war years. 

Expenditures shown above are 63.7% in 


the natural gas industry...36.3% in the 
manufactured gas industry. 
In the natural gas market .. . where the 


major buying is...lies the particular 
strength of GAS magazine. While GAS 
averages 2 copies per company through- 
out the entire industry, special emphasis 
has always been given to the natural gas 
side of the picture. 

GAS is the one magazine TOP MAN- 
AGEMENT never misses. One reason: 
Elliott Taylor, our Washington editor, is 
the outstanding writer of the gas industry. 
His forthright, aggressive approach to in- 
dustry problems, as expressed in his pages 
“Thermally Thinking,’’ make Taylor a 
“must” for management. GAS gets read! 

As you plan advertising to contact the 
tremendous market (now five years in ar- 
rears) for maintenance, replacement of pres- 
ent installations, planned extensions of dis- 
tribution systems and addition of many new 
gas towns, remember GAS delivers high 
readership ... not just “circulation.” 





50 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
1064 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 3 


1709 WEST EIGHTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
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such costs? We've been passing them 
on to the agency, on the theory that 
no part of the cost of plates—whether 
production or repair—can justifiably 
be charged to the publishers, since 
the plates are the property of the ad- 
vertisers and agencies accept that view 
and pass the bills for payment. 

But some agencies and some adver- 
tisers who appropriate and spend 
thousands of dollars for space, will 
object to these items which rarely 
exceed $10, and are often much less 
than that. 


We want to be fair, and still not 
be paying bills that are rightfully the 
other fellow’s responsibility. At the 
same time, we don’t want to win some 
arguments, and thereby lose sales. 

It might be interesting to start a 
discussion on this subject, and _per- 
haps we could arrive at some sort of 
a rule for the industry. 

(Give Me A Cute PseEupoNYM) 


INDUSTRIAL WRITING NOT DULL 
To tHe Eprror: I am most happy 
and gratified to learn that one of my 
ads for General Electric won special 
favor with those who edit your O.K. 
as Inserted department. I am looking 
forward to seeing the September issue 
with keenest interest. 
Those of us who 
copy are engaged in what usually is 
considered one of the duller profes- 
sions—though frankly, I have never 
found it so. Be that as it may, to learn 
that something one has prepared has 
met with notice and approval is the 
frosting on the cake—or perhaps, as 
an industrial copywriter I should say, 
the butter on the bread! Thanks 
again to your staff. 
Joun E. Werk, 
Maxon, Inc., Schenectady, N. Y. 
RECONVERSION A LA EDGAR GUEST 
To tHe Eprror: Mr. Morgan is 
using the following poem in a small 
mailer. We thought you might be 
interested. 
It takes some level-headed plannin’ 
And some distant horizon scannin’ 


When the old plant's a-convertin’ 
And an order's what we want 


write industrial 


It takes a heap o° workin’ 
And a pile 0° earnest thinkin 
To keep the sales curve climbin’ 
When we haven't got a war 


There's that good old competition, 
No more government commission, 
Little time for fishin’ ‘n’ wishin’; 
It's comin’ a buyers’ market now. 


J. C. M. 
ANN ACKERMAN, 


Secretary to President, The Morgan 
Advertising Company, Mansfield, O. 
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ADVERTISING APPROPRIATIONS 
IN PEACETIME 


To THE Eprror: 


company about his advertising plans 


He told me that he has been appro. 
priating about three per cent of his 
sales through the war years but noy 
that his contracts are going to stop, 


he is cutting back to two per cent. 


I always find it difficult to talk 
to a man like that because he immedi. 
ately suspects me of selfish motives 


when I say to him that a sounder 
procedure would be the reverse. 

During the war, when he had noth- 
ing to sell and his advertising was 
designed only to maintain his corpo- 
rate identity, two per cent of his 
swollen gross would have been mor 
than adequate. Now that his volume 
is going to drop sharply, he is dropping 
his percentage of advertising “lay- 
away” from three to two per cent. 

And the sad part of this procedure 
is that he will really need advertising 
in the next few years if he ever needed 
it. No longer will he be able to afford 
the luxury of institutional or “I-won- 
the-war-this-way” kind of advertising 

He is going to have to get down 
to hard pan. 

His advertising is going to have t 
sell, sell, sell. 

And it’s going to have to pay out 
He will have to choose magazines that 
fit into his particular market instead 
of the broad horizontal luxury m- 
tional magazines that he has been using. 

No longer will he be able to afford 
the luxury of “corporate vanity.’ 
No longer will he be able to say « 
the boys at the golf club: “Did you 
see our four-color ad in The So and 
So Monthly?” Now, four-color ad 
will have to pay out—or else. 

IRvING B. HEexTER, 

President, The Industrial Publishin; 

Company, Cleveland, 0 
CATALOG PREPARATION 

To THE Eprror: Would it be po 
sible to get tear sheets of two article 
regarding catalog preparation, makeuj 
and distribution that appeared in © 
January, 1944, issue of [NpDUSTRIA 
MARKETING. 

I will be indebted to you if you 
procure them. 

Ernest G. MonicLe, 
Advertising Manage! 

The American Pulley Compaty 
Philadelph 


Last week | wa 
talking to the head of a very larg 
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Editor's Note: 
above were: ‘Catalog 
row,- by K. L. Holm, page 30; 

Westinghouse Uses Field Researct 
ing Product Data Service," by J 0 


son, page 32. 
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i SANDS OF INDUSTRIOUS ANTS, build- 
ing just one big hill, labored for a long 
time toward the same objective, each carry- 
ing its own part of the common load for a 
common cause. Then—a sudden event 
blew the lid off. In a flash one common pro- 
ductive goal became thousands of purely 
personal objectives. 


jut how many manufacturers were caught 
vith their plants up when the galluses were 
at may never be known. However, ad- 
vertisers in Modern Industry stole a march 
m the “tomorrow” which has already 
wrived, 


Through the war years their campaigns in 
Modern Industry etched their sponsors’ 
umes and products on the minds of both 
heir anticipated and unknown customers 
































An Ant Hill... 
Had Its Top Kicked Off 


of peacetime. While these advertisers 
didn’t know the names or the products of 
the destined-to-be-important manufactur- 
ing plants of the future they had 
figured, and rightly, that great companies 
would evolve from the national nucleus of 
more than 31,500 of the country’s most 
important manufacturing plants served by 
Modern Industry. 


There advertisers knew that, unlike other 
“horizontal” publications, Modern Indus- 
try does not serve merely one stratum of 
management. They recognized that Modern 


Industry is the one publication edited— 
tersely and pictorially for all levels of 
management men—and all levels partici- 
pate in buying. 


They could watch and measure the fact 
that Modern Industry, (the only business 
magazine staff-written by traveling editors 
who do their own field-research in person), 
was building and cultivating an avid-read- 
ing, action-taking audience among manage- 
ment men who are the voices of decision in 
their plants. And more than 50,000 respon- 
sible management men in the nation’s most 
important manufacturing plants receive 
this general industrial magazine every 
month, Including the pass-along readers, 
it is estimated that more than 200,000 
management men (at all levels) read Mod- 
ern Industry every month, 


Now it can be demonstrated that Modern 
Industry readers take action in three ways: 
They adapt what they read to their own 
operations for their own and the nation’s 
profit. They write to the editors of Modern 
Industry. They write to the advertisers in 
Modern Industry. So—if it’s action you 
want—Modern Industry, the base paper 
for selling to industry delivers all 3: The 
Plants, the Men, and the Markets. 


Modern Industry 7he Sta//-written Magazine of Interpretive Journalism 347 Madison Ave., N.Y.17 





CHICAGO 6:20 N. Wacker Drive * CLEVELAND 14:627 Union Commerce Bldg. * PHILADELPHIA 2 : 220 S. 16th St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 1{; 68 


CHEMICALS 

FOOOo 

IRON & STEEL 

LEATHER 

MACHINERY 
NON-FERROUS METALS 
PAPER & PULP 





Modern 


PETROLEUM 

PRINTING Industry 
a BASE PAPER 
STONE, CLAY & GLASS sis nannies 
TEXTILES TO INDUSTRY 
TRANSPORTATION 

WOODWORKING 

MISCELLANEOUS 
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PLANTS 


—more than 31,500 which produce approximately 
89% of all manufactured goods. 


—more than 50,000 of them, the responsible manage- 
ment men...men with multiple responsibilities in 
the nation’s most important plants. 


MARKETS 

—ALL the manufacturing industries — because al: 
of them have a dramatic unity of interest in Lower 
Costs, Labor Relations, Industrial Economics ...and 
the other valuable services reported on by Modern 
Industry's staff-editors. 


Copyright Macazines or Ivoustay, Inc, 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 96] 


Editorial Awards 


Power-Plant Engineering 

Ralph E. Turner, editor 

Published by Technical Publishing 

Company 

Comparison between October 1944 
and June 1945 issues showed improve- 
ment made in typography and by add- 
ing four-color cover. 
Special Award: 

Women’s Reporter 

San Cook Singer, editor 

Published by Men’s Apparel 


Reporter, Inc. 


Special award for maintenance of 
typographical excellence through the 
year. 

Entries of publications which re- 
ceived honorable mentions and which 
were considered good by the judges in 
the different classifications in which 
they were entered are listed below. The 
entries of these publications were 
judged close in the competition and 
were among the finals from which the 
judges selected the winners of first 
awards and awards of merit. They 
all merited extra consideration and 
would have been winners if more 
prizes had been awarded: 


1 





CATALOG DIVISION of 
ASSOCIATED ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


132 NASSAU 


STREET 


a - See ok i ae Aan Pe | 


Classification | 


Factory Management and Maintenance 
“What Industry Wants to know 
About Veterans,” December 1944: 
January and February 1945. 

Power 
Articles on “The Foreign Power 
Market,” September, October, No. 
vember and December 1944; Janv. 
ary, March and July 1945. 

The Architectural Forum 
“Life-Forum House Ideas,” Novem. 
ber and December 1944; January 
and February 1945. 


Classification 2 

Pencil Points 
“Taking Stock of the 
January 1945. 

Metals and Alloys 
“Powder Metallurgy,” 
1944. 

Mill Supplies 
“Distributor’s Guide to the Post 
war Market,” September 1944. 

Industry and Power 
Ford’s Fuel Efficiency Program, 
March 1945. 


Classification 3 

The Journal-Lancet 
76th Anniversary Issue, February 
1945. 

Modern Lithography 
Lithography’s Part in the War, May 
1945. 

Automotive News 
The Automotive Dealer and Tomor- 
row, November 1944 

Metals and Alloys 
Annual Engineering Review Issue, 
January 1945. 

Home Furnishings Merchandising 
Store Planning Issue, May 1945. 


Fut ure,” 


Nov ember 


Interiors 
Interiors to Come, January 1945. 

Architectural Record 
Shopping Terminals 
February 1945. 

The Architectural Forum 
Home Omnibus, April 1945. 

The American Automobile 
Army Motor Transport Unde 
Combat Conditions, | Novembet 
1944. 


and Stores, 


Classification 4 


Mill Supplies 
The World’s Greatest Distributi 
Job, June 1945. 

Business Screen Magazine . 
A Report on the Training Film Pre 
gram of the United States Navi 
June 1945. 

The Architectural Forum 
“Remodeling Main Street, Nil 
Michigan,” October 1944. 

’ (Continued on page 186 
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TLANCe 


know : Some folks have gotten the idea that the 
1944; food field is little—third rate—possible of 

, coverage with a modicum of circulation. 
Power : The CENSUS doesn’t say that. 


The CENSUS says right out in plain 
English that the food field is BIG—HUGE 
ae —second by only a fraction to the giant 
oven- | chemical process industries. If you think 
nua BIG, here’s what you'll find out about the 


food field: 





Food plants buy— 


— na a 1/60f ALL power purchased by ALL 
industry 

weet 1/9 of ALL fuel purchased by ALL industry 

con'e$i ve tl UPC VTlllChU ZN 1/5o0f ALL materials purchased by ALL 
industry 







- Post- : What's little about that? 
"= But that isn’t all— 


ogram, The annual value of food products is— 


ra, Sree more than the annual value of automobiles 

ao aad more than the annual value of all washing 
machines 

a eens more than the annual value of all clothing 

ere more than the annual output of gasoline 
and oil 


ir, May “ (Over $10,600,000,000 was the value of annual out- 
put of food manufacturers as against only 
$4,047,000,000 for automobiles . . . 1939 census). 


What's little about that? 
How many worthwhile food plants are there? 


cucu CENSUS says 27,001 plants do 
84.5% of the business 


>bruary 


T omor- 


, Issue, 


ing 
945. A mistake generally made is to think of 
: , the “Big Five” packers as only FIVE plants 
1945. \\ , \\h . . . the General Mills Corporation as only 
ae \\\\ ONE plant... the Borden Company as only 
Seam, ONE ... whereas these SEVEN companies 
represent literally SC ORES of 
establishments whose executive personnel 
directly controls purchases. 
Think in terms of 27,001 plants in the 
Under = food field and you won’t go wrong— 
yvembet | think BIG about it—act BIG about it in 
your advertising plans—buy the BIG- 
GEST coverage you can get. 
Although FOOD PREVIEW at this 
-ibution time can offer only 25,000 production- 
‘ 4 aed \\\ management circulation, even so that 
(ili ~~ 4 2% \ is far more than elsewhere possible. 
Ws deer itl \ \W 
ine ra KK 7 Write for further information. 
s Navy 
Nile 


or, 1% 
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Aviation Maintenance 
Series of articles on Aviation Main- 
tenance Activities, September, Oc- 
tober, November, December 1944: 
January and April 1945. 

Product Engineering 
“Design Features of Lockhead’s 
Constellation,”” March 1945. 

Classification 5 

Steel 
Special Report to Industry on Ma- 
chine Tools, June 1945. 

Food Industries 
“Frozen Foods—The Past, The Po 

March 1945. 


tential,” 


CATALOGING 











The Explosives Engineer 


“Mining by Block Caving,” Janu- 
ary-February 1944, through May- 
June 1945. 


Mutual Underwriter 


“Gain and Loss Exhibits of 209 
Life Insurance Companies,” March 
25 and April 25, 1945. 


Are hitectural Re r ord 


“Time Saver Standards,” July 1944 
to July 1945. 

Mill Supplies 
“Successful Postwar Selling,” May 
1945, 


Give us all the details you can 
so that we can let you have an 
intelligent proposal. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 
Catalog Covers, Ring Binders, Swing-O-Ring, and Proposal Covers of BESTEX Artificial 


Leather, and Paper Cover Stocks; for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Bindings 
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Classification 6 
American Aviation 
June 1 and July 15, 1945, issues, 
Canadian Food Packer 
July 1944 and July 1945 issues, 
Waterways 
September 1945 issue. 













The Petroleum Engineer 

Issues January 1944-May 1945 
Western Machinery and Steel World 

March 1945 issue. 

Increasing interest in the competi. 
tion is well demonstrated by the large 
number of publications competing each 
year, and by the greater number of 
entries made by each publication jp 
the different classifications—this year, 
419 entries, the total for the six dif- 
ferent classifications, from 150 differ. 












ent publications: 


LIST OF ENTRANTS 
Eighth Annual Editorial Awards Competition 






Aero Digest 

American Automobile, The 

Automovil Americano, El 

American Aviation 

American City, The 

American Druggist 

American Insurance Digest & Ins 
Monitor 

American Machinist 

American Painter and Decorator 

Apparel Manufacturer 

Architectural Forum, The 

Architectural Record 

Arts & Architecture 

Automotive News 

Aviation Maintenance 

Bakers’ Helper 

Better Management 

Beverage Industry News 

Bowling 

Business Screen Magazine 

Yanadian Doctor, The 

Xanadian Food Packer 

Xanadian Hotel Review and Rest 

Yanadian Metals and Metallur 
dustries 

Yasualty Insuror 

Xentral Constructor, The 

theese Reporter, The 

Coal Age 

Construction Methods 

Contractors and Engineers Mont 

County Progress 

Crockery and Glass Journal 

Current Report 

Curtain & Drapery Buyer 

D and W 

Dairymen’s League News 

Department Store Economist 

Diesel Power and Diesel Transportati 

Diesel Progress 

Domestic Engineering 

Drug Merchandising 

Engineering and Contract Recor 

Engineering & Mining Journal 

Engineering News-Record 

Explosives Engineer, The 

Factory Management & Maintena 

Fashion Accessories (Including G oves) 

Financial Post, The 

Flour & Feed 

Food Industries 

Forum of Osteopathy, The 

Fraternal Monitor, The 

Fueloil & Oil Heat 

Furniture Warehouseman, The 

Hatchery Tribune 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
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Photograph of Register courtesy of 
Standard Register Co., Dayton, O. 


MEYERCORD 
SOLVE YOUR NAMEPLATE PROBLEM 


leveloped. for tough combat use by the laboratories of 
he Meyercord Co., these new transfers will provide 
ist, lasting identification, instructions or other data on 
iw, painted or crinkle-finished metal. They can be pro- 
iced in any size or design and a wide range of colors 
isily applied to flat, concave or convex surfaces. No 
vets, bolts or screws required. Rigid tests prove their 
sistance to abrasion, temperature extremes, immer- 
m, humidity and vibration. Investigate Meyercord 
Var-proof’’ Decals for your post-war products. Free 
hnical and designing service. Address Department 71-8. 


Buy War Souds...and Keefe Them! 


THE MEYERCORD CO. 3; 


World’s Largest Decalcomania Manufacturers 


$323 WEST LAKE STREET + - + CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS ™ 


- 
‘ Ra, 
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Waterways Journal, The 
West Coast Brewer 
West Coast Druggist 
Western Visheries 
Western Machinery and Steel Worl 
Weatern Motor Transport 

Wilson Library Bulletin 

Women's Ke porter 

Women's Wear Daily 


Commercial Research Aid 
to Smaller Manufacturer 


Thine SMALL 0 «60omanutacturer”§ with 
new produc ts to dev clop and test wil 
have available more commercial and 


non-profit research organizations work. 
Tr but 
ut the same time supplying the elabo 
rate equipment and expert technicians 


on a time-and-materials basis 


now available only to the large mane. 
facture 
recent 


According to aA 


Moders Dastrifation, these small 


report ip 
an- 
ufacturers or individuals will have th 
tacilities of such inscite. 
Armour Research Founda. 
Prob cm 


any pratt 
TMMIS AN the 
" : . 
thuMA, \ 1h ALY, Busine SS 
Rureau, University at Chicage; Tech 
nalogical lastitute, Northwestern Uni 
veruty: and the Underwnmeters’ Labor. 
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Sales Material May Be 
Replaced by Industrial Films 
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HE helps sales leaders put maximum 
| “sell” in postwar catalogs. Effective mer- 
; ¢ handising of current products and newlines 
| calls for attractive-looking catalog binders 
| that open flat for easy display, withstand 
| long, rugged service and make sheet-chang- 
| ing easy, fast and certain. To meet these re- 
| quirements in every way, a complete new 
| line of ring books have been added to the 
| vastly improved Remington Rand compres- 
| 

| 

r 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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sion binders. 








HE helps to keep stores stocked with 
well-known food brands. One prominent 
company required speed and accuracy in 
providing its field force with monthly sales 
figures. They eliminated weeks of delay by 
posting sales to Kardex Visible and photo- 
graphing results for salesmen on Dexigraph 
machine. More productive calls followed. 





‘ou too can save time. increase volume 
e x i A You too can save time. increa ylume by 


HE builds “Sales-Power” 
“Ito reduce selling costs | B= 


ese CTUCIA CY Vers I ‘ De via I seizing ¢ ~<a > 24if> : P i- ~~_ gaits ee | 
. - --* - “es 


, 
lirecting salesmen with marginal comments 
nm Dexigraphed Kardex sales record. 


c 


svstems HE offers complete new study needed 

> ; —_" | now in shoping ond corrying ovt scales 
pleas. 96 pages. 15 < s¢ illustrated 

ters full of success-proven ideas. Con- 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Seaman that editors, in addi- 
tion to receiving awards for the 
editorial achievements of their publi- 
cations, should be recognized as per- 
sonalities in advertising, too, INpus- 
rkiAL. MARKETING here publishes brief 
biographies of the top award winners 
in this year’s editorial competition: 


Classification | 


Native of the keystone state, born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1903, Editor 
Harrington studied electrical engineer- 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania 
and then went to work in the elec- 
trical-mechanical field for Stone and 
Webster, engineers and contractors. 





Carl C. Harrington 
Editor, ‘Mill & Factory’ 


As his interest in his chosen field 
became greater, he broadened his engi- 
neering experience to include design, 
testing, and production, in addition 
to electrical-mechanical _ inspection 
work which he had done for Stone 
and Webster. He was identified with 
such well-known companies as Amer- 
ican Brown Boveri Mfg. Company and 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company. 

His technical appreciation for the 
work he was doing was manifest and 
during this period he wrote many arti- 
cles published in business papers and 
magazines. He also pre- 
pared Radio 
Corporation of America, and with this 
interesting background of activity, 
joined the staff of Mill and Factory in 
1941 as assistant Later, in 
1942 he was advanced to the position 
of technical editor and in 1943 he was 


technic al 


technical manuals for 


editor. 


made the magazine’s editor. 
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Industrial Advetliring 


Classification 2 


After he graduated from North- 
western University and received his 
masters degree in geology from the 
University of Wisconsin, Editor Just 
explored extensively for mining and 
oil companies in many foreign coun- 
tries including Canada, Brazil, Egypt, 
China, Denmark, and Russia. 





Evan Just 
Editor, “Engineering and Mining Journal” 


After practical application of his 
academic studies of geology, he re- 
entered the educational field and served 
as instructor in geology at Lehigh 
University, and as assistant professor 
of geology and petroleum technology 
at the New Mexico School of Mines. 
He was secretary of the Tri-State 
Zinc and Lead Ore Producers Associa- 
tion for six years, functioning in the 
fields of public relations and mineral 
economics. In 1942 he joined the staff 
of Engineering and Mining Journal 
and in 1944 was appointed editor. 


Classification 3 


Mr. Harris has long been identified 
with publishing and advertising activ- 
ities, since prior to becoming associ- 
ated with the Conover-Mast Corpo- 
ration in the launching of its new avi- 
ation magazine, he was president of 
Eagle Books, Inc., a company which is 
afhliated with and controlled by Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, Inc., publishers, New 
York City. For many years he has 
been a specialist in industrial research 
and in graphic presentation of indus- 
trial studies. His past business associa- 
tions in this work have been with 
Buchanan & Co., advertising agency, 
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Arthur W. D. Harris 
Managing Editor, ‘Aviation Maintenance 













New York; the advertising and pr 
motion departments of the New Yor 
Times publications, and with the ad 
vertising department of the Unit 
States Rubber Company in New Yor 
He was born in Providence, R. L., a 
tended the University of Pennsylvani 
Wharton School of Finance and Co 














merce, and served with the U. Edi 
Naval Air Forces in World War L. 
Classification 4 He j 
iter co 
Editor Tomlin began his career #erience 
a “sand-hog” on the construction @ance, ¢ 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s East Riv@ent, hi 
tunnels in New York, his native citfhols, \\ 
after graduation from Harvard Uniineer, | 
versity with a degree of B.S. in Citfty of C 
Engineering. . He is 
Later he worked as assistant tO Bier , 
department engineer during the buil@aieman 
ing of New York’s Catskill Aquedud...;., . 
and after this he joined the editor bsident 
staff of Engineering Record. sociati 
on divi: 
Robert K. Tomlin 
Editor, “Construction Method 
He became managing editor 
Engineering News-Record, aod 4 Ec 
acted as war correspondent in )’ 4 
e a AS ¢ . 
until he entered the Army of Wo sell ; 
n 1 






DUS) 





War I as a captain in the Corps of 
Engineers. 

After his return to civilian life, he 
sumed his work in publications and 
in 1928 he became the editor of Con- 
éruction Methods. In this capacity 
e developed and effected editorial 
plans for a pictorial magazine serving 
the field of engineering construction. 
He is a member of the American 
kociety of Civil Engineers, and of The 
foles, and in both organizations he is 
chairman of the publicity committee. 


Classification 5 


Editor Morrow has been with Fac- 
ory Management and Maintenance 
ince March, 1933. He was editor of 
Maintenance Engineering from 1929 
) 1932 inclusive, and was managing 
ditor of American Machinist from 
920 to 1928. 


nance 
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w Yor 
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ling 
ylvani 
1c L. C. Morrow 
1 Con 
U. Editor, ‘Factory Management and 
ar | Maintenance 
He joined McGraw-Hill in 1920, 
iter considerable plant-operating ex- 
ureer @erience in the manufacture of ord- 
tion @ance, gasoline engines, railway equip- 
st Riv@hent, heavy machinery, and machine 
ve citfols. Mr. Morrow is a mechanical en- 
rd Uniineer, having studied at the Univer- 
in City of Cincinnati. 
He is a member of the American 
t tO “ciety of Mechanical Engineers, and 
e bulfieman of its manufacturing engi- 
juedUBerrine committee, and past vice- 
editoMresident of the American Management 
sociation in charge of the produc- 
on division. 
Classification 6 
G 
1 ae O. H. Coelln, Jr. 








Editor, Business Screen’ 


Wo As ccitor of Business Screen, O. H. 
elln, Jr., also serves the Visual 
jqqesPment Manufacturers Council 


and the National Association of Film 
Producers as wartime liaison represen- 
tative and postwar market develop- 
ment counsel. 

Editor Coelln is a University of 
Illinois graduate and has served as pub- 
lic relations and advertising counsel 
and as editor of other general maga- 
zines. He is now secretary of the Na- 
tional 16mm Victory Film Committee 
and state chairman in Illinois for films 
in the War Finance Committee. 


NAM Announces 
Distribution Clinics 


RESUMING its series of clinics on 
distribution, the first of which was 
held in New York in June, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
announces that the first in the fall 
and winter series will be held on Octo- 
ber 3 in Cleveland. Following the 
pattern of the first two clinics, the 
Cleveland meeting will be divided into 
three sessions, morning, afternoon and 
luncheon, at each of which the group 
will be addressed by top management 
executives and other men familiar 
with the varied phases of distribution. 

Also included on the day’s program 
will be open discussions on three ma- 
jor topics titled: “Management Moves 
the Merchandise,” “Cutting Corners 
on Cost,” and “Promotion Pays Off.” 

NAM’s clinics seem certain to at- 
tract widespread interest since re- 
aligning distributors and ironing out 
problems of distribution that have 
arisen during the war are now topics 
of prime interest to top management. 

Following the Cleveland clinic, NAM 
will sponsor similar meetings in the fall 
series at Detroit on October 9, at Chi- 
cago on October 11 and at Minneap- 
olis on October 18. Although dates and 
sites for future clinics have not as yet 
been set, NAM also plans to conduct 
clinics in Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Seattle. 


An Educational Signpost 


IT Is RARE indeed when a busy ad- 
vertising executive can find time to 
address a class in marketing, let alone 
answer questions, and do it day after 
day as the occasion arises in the class- 
room. Yet the voices of authorities 
on all phases of advertising have be- 
come a commonplace in the classes of 
Dale Houghton, associate professor of 
marketing, New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance. 


Talks by various experts, their an- 
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swers to questions, their expressed 
opinions are available to students in 
the professor’s classes, as he has re- 
corded their talks. 

Using plastic records costing but a 
few cents, Professor Houghton plans 
to establish a library of these records 
which run for 15 minutes with which 
to supplement his own lectures what- 
ever the subject might be. 

Student reception has been very 
gratifying; not only is their interest 
intensified but they exhibit evidences 
of longer application and greater ef- 
fort because of the more or less per- 
sonal contact engendered by the 
recordings. 


Direct Mail May Become 
"Direct-by-Air-Mail" 

SWIFT DELIVERY by air of quantity 
mailings becomes less a possibility and 
more a reality as the war-developed 
fleets of super cargo carriers take to 
the airways. 





The Fairchild Packet, one of the huge air 
cargo carriers which may change present 
methods of distributing printed material 


Shipments direct from printer to 
pickup truck to air cargo plane are 
expected to speed greatly deliveries of 
such bulk mailings as promotional lit- 
erature, direct mail, catalogs, books, 
booklets and magazines throughout 
this country and abroad. An exam- 
ple of the shipping capacity of these 
planes is the Fairchild “Flying Box- 
car,” pictured here, which can fly nine 
tons of freight at a cruising speed of 
200 mph, and has 93 per cent as much 
space as a railroad boxcar. 


However, to take full advantage of 
this new development in freighting, 
changes in paper may be necessary. 
In a recent statement, C. J. Grant, 
manager, fine paper division, Ecusta 
Paper Corporation, Pisgah Forest, 
N. C., said: “Air shipments will hasten 
the trend toward high-quality, light- 
weight paper to enable printed mat- 
ter of all kinds to be moved rapidly 
by air at costs comparable to surface 
transportation.” 
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The value of Bakery Production 
in 1944 has been estimated at 
$2,340,516,000. 


The large and medium sized 
bakeries (minimum production 
$50,000 annually), accounted 
for $1,.797,331,000 or 76.8% of 
the total. 
BAKERS DIGEST is edited for 
and circulates only to those bak- 
eries whose annual production 
exceeds $50,000. 
There are approximately 4,000 
such bakeries responsible for 
close to 80% of the Industry's 
total sales. 

o 


The Digest is devoted ex- 
clusively to Bakery Pro- 
duction ideas and problems. 


puCTION PAPER. 


CHICAGO 14— 965 Montana St. 
NEW YORK 17 — 333 E. 41st St. 


DETROIT: HIL BES w YETTE 





THE MATIONAL MAGAZINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 





For over 50 years 


of continuous monthly publication 
Ice and Refrigeration has served 
the industrial refrigeration indus- 
try. Coverage includes: 


Cold Storage Plants 
Meat Packing 
Ice Manufacturing 
Locker Storage Plants 
Creameries and Dairies 
Breweries 
Industrial Plants 
Quick Freezing 


(Write for sample copy) 


ICE and REFR:GERATION 
433 N. Waller Ave, Chicago 44, Ill 
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Books 


for Marketing Men 








BUSINESS JOURNALISM—ITS FUNCTION 
AND FUTURE 

By Julien Elfenbein 
Published by Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
Price $4.00 


Here is a book on business journalism 
and the vital contribution it has made 
and is making to industry and commerce 
in this country. Julien Elfenbein, the 
author of “Business Journalism — Its 
Function and Future,” has written a 
source book of information for editors, 
publishers, advertising men, and business 
leaders based on his 18 years of prac- 
tical experience as a working business 
journalist in the fields of distribution. 

The book traces the origin and the 
development of the trade press, defines 
the organization of a business paper pub- 
lishing business and the functions of the 
editor, publisher, advertising sales man- 
ager and circulation sales manager. 


BOOKS FOR THE ADVERTISING MAN 
Published by Bureau of Research and Educa- 
tion, Advertising Federation of America, 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Price $1.00 

“Books for the Advertising Man” is a 
complete classified bibliography on adver- 
tising, marketing, typography and print- 
ing, sales promotion, sales management, 
and related subjects. 

Including a 1944 supplement and a 
1942 revised basic edition, this book is a 
practical guide for advertising men. Part 
one is a classified list of all books in this 
field published since 1922, in addition to 
a number of older books of special value; 
part two is a directory of book publish- 
ers and addresses; and part three is an 
index to authors of all books in this 


field. 


THE ANATOMY OF ADVERTISING 

By Mark Wiseman 
Published by Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. Formerly published 
in two volumes at $3.00 each. Now com- 
plete in one volume at $4.00 

“The Anatomy of Advertising,” by 
Mark Wiseman, is a helpful guide to the 
sound planning of campaigns and adver- 
tisements. The author has used the book 
as collateral reading for the courses he 
conducts in principles of advertising 
effectiveness. In class discussions involv- 
ing current readership data, the material 
presented in the book has stood the test 
of comparison. 

While not claiming that the book can 
transform an unimaginative person into 
a brilliant creator. Mr. Wiseman finds in 
his teaching experience that it stimulates 
organized thought and objective judg- 
ment. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—A GROWING 
PROFESSION 

By Edward L. Bernays 
Bellman Publishing Co., Inc., 6 Park St., Bos- 
ton Mass. 

“Public Relations—A Growing Pro- 
fession” by Edward L. Bernays, is an- 
nounced for early publication. In _ his 
monograph Mr. Bernays has analyzed 
the origin, history and development of 
public relations activities, personal quali- 
fications required, scholastic training, re- 
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muneration and advancement, advantage 
and disadvantages, and possibilities f 
both men and women. 

Mr. Bernays, U. S. publicist No. 
was instrumental in founding the pro 
fession of public relations counsel anf 
his organization has practiced in the fielf 
for over 25 years. 

He is the author of “Propaganda, 
“Crystallizing Public Opinion,” and writepetrot 
many articles for scientific and popul d 
magazines. " 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND pone 
MANAGEMENT 
L. L. Bethel 
B G. H. E. Smith 
Y FS. Atwater 
H. A. Stackman 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc! 
New York, N. Y. 
Price $4.50 


This book is concerned with univers 
principles of management, those pring 
ples which are in wide use throughout is 
dustry and through trial and test hav 
been proven sound. The authors preser AMP 
this material along with certain n 
trends, technological developments an@ur Ne 
adaptations of principles which shothacive 
promise of more general adoption } tavelir 
industry. i on 

Especially valuable to those in ind 
trial management is the chapter on sal i-the-s 
control which discusses planning for salegpable c 
advertising and sales promotion, channe 
of distribution and the sales organizatio 


SELL AMERICA INTO JOBS 
By William E. Holler 
“Sell America Into Jobs,” by Wi nan 
liam E. Holler, formerly general sagl § 
manager, Chevrolet Motor Division ¢ el fac 
General Motors Corporation, is a new agpeng wv 
timely book based on the author's frgputhwe 
belief that sales create jobs. actions 
With this as his basic theme, Mr. Hofarkets 
ler, often called America’s greatest sald 
man, writes with vigor and convict 
that sales and salesmanship are the of! 
sure way to provide America with ! 
employment year after year. . 
To anyone who has anything to 
with selling, merchandising and markd 
ing, this book offers a new approach 
all selling on the modern scientific bas 
Much of it is inspirational and is cert 
to give any salesman a decided “lift. 
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Morris Acme Ad Manager oducts 
Robert A. Morris has been ap point forma 
advertising manager of Acme Stee! Comlis knoy 


any, Chicago. hrst’”’ 

. For the past three and one-hal! ye# B ie 
Mr. Morris has acted as deputy dire 
of the containers division of the 
Production Board, and previous to 
connection, was associated with adve! 
ing agencies in New York and Chicago 


Felt Appointed 

George G. Felt has been name 
tising and sales promotion manage! 
American Transformer Company, Ne 

















During the war, Mr. Felt directed ? 
sonnel relations in the Paterson plant 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
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arbor, Guam, Saipan, lwo Jima, the Pacific Coast, New England, 






panda, etroit, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago — wherever metal-making 


































populi.4 metal-made products were about to make news. These five men 


1 pone have chalked up 50,000 miles . . . in addition to the steady 
eek-to-week mileage traveled by such other Iron Age editors as 
). Hight, H. Linsley, T. Lloyd, W. Lloyd, S. Brams, O. Murdock, 
Anthony, R. Kay, L. Moffett, J. Albin. 
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PresSAMPBELL GETS DOPE ON GENEVA 


ts angfur News-Markets Editor, Tom Campbell, brought you the first compre- 
1 sho¥ensive story of what’s going on in this important West Coast plant. 
“Faveling over 7,000 miles from Salt Lake City and Denver to San Fran- 

sco and Los Angeles, he found out what's ticking on the Coast. His 
i@the-spot knowledge, as reported in The Iron Age, drew many fav- 
or saleable comments from readers. 











OST INVESTIGATES SHEFFIELD, LONE STAR AND FONTANA 


; b- hicago Editor, Charley Post, traveled 3,000 miles, got the facts on new 
sion qt! facilities of Sheffield at Houston and Lone Star at Daingerfield, 
new among with manufacturing and marketing prospects throughout the 
, buthwest. As a result of this first-hand reporting, he can tell you the 
actions of steel officials and buyers and explain the methods and 
Mr. H tkets being developed. In addition, he traveled 5,000 miles more to 
it Fontana and report on this Kaiser enterprise. 
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: © BARDY VISITS SOUTH PACIFIC THEATRE 


Ag sene’” Hardy, our Washington Editor, has just made a 21,430 mile 
«cera? through the South Pacific area. While covering this beat, he found 
ft.” JP¥ the Armed Services conduct their maintenance, supply, repair and 
her industrial activities. He talked with the men who are using metal 
oducts on the battlefronts, learned much valuable information about 
ppointt/etformance and ability to “stand the gaff.” Now he is busy applying 
| Cais knowledge to the problems of his readers . . . another editorial 
1 ya” for The Iron Age. 
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FOLLOW THRU 


COUNTS IN SELLING, 100 
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/ 
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“> DESIGN 
/ You hire the best brains and 
/ skill you can find to design 


and engineer the greatest pos- 
sible amount of selling appeal 
into your product. 


OD QUALITY CONTROL 


/ You choose materials and 
guard production processes 
to build the value into your 
product that insures your 

\ customer’s satisfaction. 


‘> ADVERTISING 


You lay careful plans and 
| spend sizable amounts to 
expose your product to the 
\ favorable attention of peo- 

ple with money to buy it. 


IDENTIFICATION 


How much care and thought go in- 
to that final link in the selling process 
— the mark that identifies your prod- 
uct? Remember the name plate is 
your signature— it should reflect the 
pride you feel, the quality you offer. 


Ecoa name plates are worthy marks 
for worthy products. Etched or litho- 
graphed on metal, they stay perma- 
nently readable, look better, longer. 
We'll gladly help you design a finer 
name plate. Write us fully; no obli- 
gation. 


ECOA 


‘Name fates 





ETCHING COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


1820 Montano Street, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Dept. G-10 


Metal Nome Plotes, etched or lithographed * Plastic Nome 

Piotes, Dials and Panels, lithographed or screened ® Etched 

Metal Scales, Clock Diols, Instrument Panels, Art Novelties, 

Advertising Specialties © Etched Metal Panels for elevators 
ond architectural uses. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
DODGE MFG. CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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PROBLEMS . 








Seasonal Advertising 

I would like to obtain any information 
available about the effectiveness of adver- 
tising to industrial markets at specified 
intervals during the year. The desired 
information would provide the answers to 
such questions as, “Is the month of July 
a less effective month for advertising to 
industrial markets than the month of 
March?” Or, “Does year-end inventory 
taking detract from the effect of indus- 
trial advertising during the month of 
December?” 

Qur company merchandises its products 
through both its cwn representatives and 
industrial mill supply houses. The above 
information is requested in order that we 
may back up the activities of our sales 
organization in the most effective manner 


Any information which you can supply 
on this controversial subject will be greatly 
appreciated 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

As you say, you have brought up 
a very controversial subject, which 
probably will never fully be settled. 
However, here is what I believe to be 
the general consensus. 

It is considered good practice to 
maintain a background of business 
magazine advertising throughout the 
year. This is true because, while a 
large percentage of those who read 
business magazines may be interested 
in your product in a general way, it 
is only at certain times of the year 
that a very small percentage are criti- 
cally interested to the point of taking 
action. At this time, it is well to 
keep pounding on the general group 
and not to miss at any time the smaller 
group who are at the point of buying. 

As direct mail, house organs, cata- 
logs, letters, etc., form the other im- 
portant segment of industrial adver- 
tising and these are more flexible, they 
may be timed with the buying habits 
of each industry to which you may 
be selling, and also with some regard 
to the months of the year. 

Some years ago, a chart was devel- 
oped by the Babson Statistical Or- 
ganization, showing the months of 
greatest activity on the part of each of 
the major industries. While these in- 
dustries generally should be condi- 
tioned for your product 12 months 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


ately before and during the time when 
they are most active. 

There are some exceptions to this. 
For instance, in a field like the quarry 
ing industry, most of the repairs are 
done during the off-season and there 
fore, purchases for repairs are made 
at these times. No doubt the same 
condition exists in many other indus 
tries, so if a company were selling ma 
terials for maintenance and repair, it 
would use a different schedule than 
those selling material for production. 


With relation to the calendar, there 
are probably two periods when reader 
interest is lower than at other times— 
July-August, and November-Decem- 
ber. Executives are spending more 
time out-of-doors and _ vacationing 
during July and August. There is 
less time given to reading and less time 
taken for studying advertising litera- 
ture immediately before Thanksgiving 
and during the Christmas-New Year 
season. 


Advertising Influence in 
Sales Meetings 

Our sales manager has asked me if | 
would help him plan the big annual sales 
meeting which we always have between 
Christmas and New Year. As I have 
never taken part in this type of work be 
fore, I would be glad to have any ideas 
that you may care to pass on. 

How can we in the advertising division 
help? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Of course sales meetings are essen- 
tially the job of the sales manager, but 
there are many worth while ways in 
which you can help. Here are just 
a few: 

1. Prepare a display of the com- 
pany’s advertising and erect it in the 
sales meeting room, securing time on 
the program to present the advertising 
story, point out the principal features 
and _ show the salesmen just how you 
back them up and make their work 
more resultful. 


2. Offer to have charts and other 
visual material prepared in the ad- 


of the year, special pressure can be vertising department. This is most 
placed to the best advantage immedi- important as most sales managers 
% Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if required 
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THE MAGAZINE OF INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


AS INDUSTRY RECONVERTS FROM WAR TO PEACE TIME PRODUCTION 


Victory and reconversion are here. The in- 


dustrial distributor and the manufacturer 
of industrial equipment, tools and supplies 
will be called upon to fill the requirements 
of American industry during and following 
the reconversion period. 


Here the industrial distributor will reach a 
new high in importance. Manufacturers, in 
the process of reconverson, will depend on 
distributors to fill maintenance and produc- 
tion needs — quickly and efficiently from 
local warehouse stocks. 


Industrial distributors are studying their 
stocks and planning inventories for the 
future. Many new lines and new products 
have been developed during the war years, 
products that helped manufacturers operate 
at peak efficiency. Distributors are “in the 
market’’ for all new products that will 
aid in modernizing industrial peace time 
operations. 

This year MILL SUPPLIES’ 35th Annual 
Products Reference Number is more im- 


portant than ever to the manufacturer of 
industrial equipment, tools and supplies as 


his % ew 
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well as to the industrial distributor. 


It is the only directory tailored to the re- 
quirements of the industrial distributor, with 
products identified both by “Product Clas- 
sification” and by “Trade Names.” Adver- 
tising of manufacturers is carried adjacent 
to or facing the product classifications. Thus 
a manufacturer of varied products can run 
advertisements on each adjacent to or facing 
specific product classifications. 

Plan to use this valuable selling tool .. . 
MILL SUPPLIES’ Annual Products Ref- 
erence Number .. . built to specification by 
distributors themselves for daily use in their 
industry. 


ADVERTISING FORMS CLOSE OCTOBER 25TH 


THE MAGAZINE OF INDUSTRIAL 





ABC A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ABP 


330 WEST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


OS PRODUCTS REFERENCE NUMBER 
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come with charts that are so small 
that they cannot be easily read. 

3. Arrange to have the principal 
sales talks recorded, if necessary with 
illustrations, in case it is desirable to 
repeat this sales meeting at outlying 
points which the sales manager cannot 
reach. 

4. Too meetings are 
composed of speeches by sales and de- 
partment managers, and there is not 
sufficient opportunity for the salesmen 
to talk. If you can arrange for a 
debate in which three salesmen might 
be on each side, or a subject in which 


many sales 


all might take part, much will be 


accomplished. 

5. On one occasion, an advertising 
manager prepared special notebooks 
for a series of sales meetings, so that 
the men would take notes and try to 
remember the high points of each talk. 
Then at the end of the series, a ques- 
tionnaire based on the talks was given 
to the men and they were rated on 
their answers. If the men know in 
advance that they are going to be 
quizzed, they are much more inclined 
to pay attention. 

There are of course many other 





This business of turning out well 
groomed publications may look 
easy, to the outsider. But as in every 
other profession, it takes experience 
to enable a printer to turn out a 
goodly number of quality publica- 
tions with seemingly little effort. 


The secret lies in pe -rsonnel and 
equipment. The right men pos- 
sessed of the right equipment can 


consistently good job when 


do a £ 


rightly directed and encouraged. 

That’s all for now .. . except that 
you ought to know that here at 
WNU we're doing a really good 
printing job for an impressive 
number of publisher-clients. Like 
you, they expect quality printing 
at a fair price...and they are 
getting it. 

We'll be glad to tell you more at 
your convenience. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN axove 1830 





Wii) NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 





Visible Recor ql(-*: poe 3 


5 Card-Sheets Show FACT 


oo Cards only. 


S on 500 Cards 
Join together. File sheets Cost 





ways of cooperating at the sales meet- 
ings, but perhaps these few suggestions 
will prove helpful. 


Advertising or Manufacturing? 


I am approaching you with a personal 
problem. Since it deals with industrial 
advertising, perhaps you will find time t 
advise me. Briefly, here's the backgroup“ 


I graduated from college in 1930, hay 
ing specialized in mechanical engineerin; 
My first job was as tool and cost eng 
neer, including product design, product 
and process research. After five years of 
this strictly industrial work, I had the op 
portunity to go into industrial advertisin g 
as assistant to an advertising manager. 
Since 1936 I have written many business 
paper advertisements, edited external 
house organs, carried on direct mail and 
catalog work. But now I wish to dete: 
mine whether it is wise to get back into 
manufacturing or engineering——or stay In 
advertising. 

Under separate cover, I am mailing 
typical samples of my work so that you 
can make a fair appraisal. If you could 
advise me as to what you believe I should 
do, I would greatly appreciate it. 


ASSISTANT ADVERTISING MANAGER 


We have studied over the advertis- 
ing material which you have sent and 
find it of superior quality compared 
with the average of industrial adver- 
tising. We see no reason why you 
could not continue successfully in this 
type of work. 

On the other hand, 
that advertising comes second to per- 
sonal selling in industrial markets. 
While hundreds of men are making 
very good salaries and enjoying their 
work to the full, there is a limitation 
in industrial advertising work. How- 
ever, if you have an ability and in- 
terest in selling also, you might de- 
velop into the industrial advertising 
agency business and handle the work 
for a number of companies, or you 
might step into the industrial pub- 
lishing business, which might also pro- 
vide greater opportunity for you. 


also true 


It often happens that a man believes 
he has gone as far as he can in a 
certain job, only to find that upon re- 
appraisal and discussion with manage- 
ment, there is more money and oppor- 
tunities ahead; so we would suggest 
that you first give this consideration. 

We cannot advise you definitely re- 
garding a return to manufacturing of 
engineering, but from the abilities 
shown in your advertising work, we 











Quick at Cards on edge in correspondence folders Sales would not hesitate to recommend your 
Flexible —Half inch visible margin. Send order. Stock hi field if salle 
Durable 500 Blank Cards 6x4 inch $3.45—10x4 $5.30 Ruled return to this eid if you personal” 
Portable 500 Printed Cards 6x4 inch $6.70—10x4 $8.50 Credit prefer it to advertising. From the 
~ eae sa Use Visible Indexing, Color Signaling, Visible Payroll standpoint of general business condi- 
w Cost Tabulation of vital information. Ten years Purchase : , : od 
abulatio vits ation. ten years tions, the country is headed for g: 

Convenient national use. Send no money. Satisfaction Prospects " ee oan 
. business for some time to come an 





Saves Time Guaran tee 


Write for Catalog Collection 
Ross-Gould Co., 341 N. Tenth 
ST. LOUIS 
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there will be plenty of opportunities 
in manufacturing, engineering and 10- 
dustrial advertising. 











VISIBLE CARD RECORDS 


INDL 





For Manufacturers of 
Control Instruments, Material Handling, Trucks, 


Power, Electrical and Transmission Equipment 





BRICK AND CLAY RECORD. 
CERAMIC INDUSTRY 
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CERAMIC DATA 


59 EAST VAN BUREN ST., C 
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Reaches exec- 
vtives in charge of 
packing-transport-handling in 
ever 27,000 industrial, shipping, 
and traffic departments. 

Better Shipping Manual is published 
annually for shipping and traffic 
managers. 

Shipping Management, Inc. 
423 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 












ROOFER 


ind SIDING CONTRACTC 





nD 
a 
a) 


Has covered the cream of the roofing, 
siding, insulating and waterproofing 
contractor-dealers continuously for 
more than 35 years. 

Also Roofing Data & Reference 
Manual published annually. 


AMERICAN ROOFER 


423 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

















No Halt for 
Reconversion 


The wood products industry had 
few reconversion problems from 
war to peacetime production. 


As a result they are in full swing 
turning out millwork, furniture, 
toys, sporting goods and an end- 
less number of other items that 
help to make living more pleasant. 


The busy production heads of the 
industry's plants are always seek 
ing materials and methods to help 
cut costs and to turn out a better 
product. That's why they read 
and like Wood Products 
zine, the leading technical paper 
in the field. It speaks their lan- 
guage and keeps them abreast of 
all latest developments. 


maga- 


WCYBQ©@nwwe) 


That’s why it’s an outstanding ad 
vertising medium, too. 


Market Data On Request. 


WOOD PRODUCTS 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 43] 


Advertising Allowances 


for the prewar period. Moreover, the 
contractor’s non-war business is to be 
charged first, with advertising up to 
the prewar percentage of sales, and, 
to the end that the contractor’s pre- 
war sales have been maintained, no 
advertising will be charged to the 
government contract. 

The cost interpretation provides 
little light on the extent of the claim 
that will be allowed for “war babies” 
—companies with no prewar base on 
which to judge their advertising 
activity. 

The decision in each of these cases 
will be on the basis of negotiation, 
with auditors considering such factors 
as the record of similar companies 
ir. the same industry, the problem of 
finding a peacetime field of activity 
for a new company, and the overall 
reasonableness of the claim. While 
the government adjusters will prove 
to be reasonable in almost every case, 
they will not accept any expanded 
or unusual budgets nor will they 
approach the liberal policies of the 
Price Adjustment Boards in the rene- 
gotiations of contracts by accepting 
the Internal Revenue Bureau’s views 
on expenses considered deductible for 
income tax purposes. 

For companies that are familiar 
with the auditing procedure in set- 
ting completed cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts, the termination auditing 
will prove to be a much easier job. 
In all its instructions, the Office of 
Contract Settlements has stressed the 
need for quick settlement and avoid- 
ance of quibbling in order to clear 
plants for reconversion. To achieve 
this, the termination rules have been 
more elastic than the ordinary ac- 
counting procedure. 

Here is the official termination rule 
which is being printed as a supplement 
to the Joint (Army-Navy) Termina- 
tion Regulations Manual: 

Office of Contract Settlement 


Termination Cost Memorandum No. 
13 Applicable to Fixed-Price 
Supply Contracts 


(Issued under Regulation No. 1|4) 
Office of Contract Settlement 


Advertising Expense 


1. Reference to Statement of Cost 
Principles. a. The statement provides 
for the inclusion of advertising expense 
as follows. (subpar, 1(h)): 

“Advertising. Advertising expense 
to the extent consistent with a prewar 
program or to the extent reasonable under 
the circumstances.” 

b. Advertising expense is included 
among the costs subject to limitation un- 
der subparagraph 1(i) of the Statement 
of Cost Principles (see T.C.M. No. 5). 

2. Definition. The term “advertising 


expense’, as used herein, includes the 
expense of operating an advertising de 
partment within the contractor's organ 
ization as well as expense incurred ir 
the use of advertising media. 

3. Interpretation. a. Where advertis 
ing expense represents a nominal amoun 
in relation to the operations and othe 
expenses of the contractor, the entir 
amount may be classified with genera! 
administrative, and distribution expense 
and allocated to the terminated contrac 
in accordance with Termination Cos 
Memorandum No. 2. Otherwise, it shoul 
be treated in accordance with the principle 
set forth below. 

b. The amount of advertising ex- 
pense properly applicable to government 
sales should be measured by its consistency 
with the contractor's prewar program 
unless such program does not provide an 
adequate basis for comparison, as in the 
case of newly organized companies. Where 
the consistency basis is not applicable, 
the reasonableness of the amount of ad 
vertising expense to be included in the 
settlement proposal will be determined 
in the light of the circumstances of each 
case. 

c. In making a determination as 
to the consistency of advertising expense 
with a prewar program, consideration may 
be given to the following factors: 

(1) The period used tc measure 
the prewar program may represent the 
four calendar years 1936 to 1939, ir 
clusive, or the most nearly equivalent 
fiscal years. If the contractor was in 
business during this entire period any 
representative period during which it 
was in business during such years may 
be used. 

(2) Advertising chargeable to the 
period of operation under the contract 
in excess of the average dollar amount 
for the prewar period should not be 
included in the amount to be allocated 
between government contracts and 
other business. 

(3) The contractor's non-war busi 
ness for the period of the contract 
should first be charged with advertis- 
ing up to the prewar percentage of! 


sales. In other words, to the extent 
that the contractor's prewar business 
has been maintained, no advertising 


should be charged to government con 
tracts 

(4) Advertising should not be 
charged to government contracts at 
a rate higher than the prewar per 
centage of sales. 

(5) The amount of advertising ex 
pense allocated to government sales in 


accordance with the principles set 
forth herein may be allocated to the 
terminated contract on the basis of 
sales (treating termination settlements 


as sales), cost of sales, or any other 


reasonable basis. 


Scullin to Bloch 


Scullin Steel Co. has appointed H 
George Bloch Advertising Company 4: 
its advertising counsel. Both organizations 
are located in St. Louis, Mo. 


Carr Joins General 


A. Ray Carr, recently with the adver 
tising division of Goodyear Tire & Rub 
ber Company, has joined the advertising 
department of The General Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron. 

Mr. Carr is an instructor in adverti 
and salesmanship at Akron University, « 
which he is a graduate. 
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Are you planning to promote a modern light-weight heavy- 
duty truck? Looking beyond the present “starved market” 
to the day when you'll have to sell competitively on merit? 


Then you need Newsweek on your advertising schedule. 
) 


Newsweek, through its broad, interpretive reporting of 
news, attracts the progressive type of reader who also looks 
ahead. 66% of this readership is made up of leaders of 
industries, many of whom are now on the move with new 
services and new products. 


This audience is important to you — not merely as an imme- 
diate market — but because its members hold the key to 
your entire future operation. 


that's a job for... 
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AKERS of sleep equipment have 

read this magazine every month 
for over a quarter century. Today, its 
readers account for 90% of the indus- 
try's volume (they're planning for a 
427%, increase postwar). 


if you are suppliers to bedding manu- 
facturers, you'll find that advertisin 
in this magazine will do a theveust 
job 

See Classification 54, Standard Rate & 


Data; or Pages 286-288, the Market 
Data Book, for complete coverage in- 








formation, etc. 
For Detailed 
Reference Data 


Lake Shore Drive} THE MARKET 
Obieage 11, Mlinois| PATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 








Edition 






















THE POST-WAR 
CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET 


FOR WESTERN HALF 
OF THE U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR 


free summary today! 


This news letter gives brief back- 

round of pre-war construction 
in West. . . . Outlines work now 
definitely planned for immediate 
Post-War construction. Tables 
show types of work, cost, location 
by states. Describes a prs pro- 
= of state, federal agencies. 

‘aluable guide for those plan- 
ning to advertise in this rich field. 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS <== 


503 Market St., San Francisco 5, Californie 











NEW CONSTRUCTION COSTING 


$70 BILLION SLATED 
FOR 1947-51 COMPLETION 


Ww, H the lifting of the lid on build- 
ing construction on October 15, the 
industry faces the im- 
mense task of leveling the greatest 
backlog ever accumulated. Coupled 
with orders for modernization, altera- 
and improvements, the market 
many producers whose 
declined when Japan 


construction 


tions, 
will bolster 
production 
capitulated. 

The brighter outlook is, of course, 
in the new construction field where 
the main industrial phase will be to 
enlarge production capacity, especially 
in the automotive industry where de- 
mand dwarfs even peak production 
output of the past. Then, too, in new 
industries such as prefabricated hous- 
ing, textile fiber production and new 
food processing machinery, the im- 
mediate need is for new plants. One 
trend that is definite is that of decen- 
tralization which is already visible 
the tentative new plants to be located 
in Atlanta, Cleveland, and San Fran- 
cisco; the tire industry has established 
plants as far away from Akron as 
Topeka. In both cases, new construc- 
tion must come first. 

To substantiate the $70 billion fig- 
ure, the Producer’s Council of the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, Inc., predicts more than 
$10 billion of new construction dur- 
ing 1947, about $14.4 billion in 1948, 
and an average of $15.3 billion for 
each of the following three years. 
Furthermore the figures released by 
the U. S. Department of Labor indi- 
cate that modernization in the com- 
mercial field will maintain a volume 
of $750 million annually for at least 
four years. The department reveals 
that the volume in housing alteration, 
modernization and improvements can 
also be expected to average $750 mil- 
lion yearly until material shortages are 
relieved when volume will rapidly ex- 
pand to a peak of $850 million in the 
third year before leveling off as the 
accumulated demand is met. 

One outstanding project bearing on 
both the new and modernization fig- 
ures is the list of 151 construction and 
expansion plans costing an estimated 
$48,400,000, justified in the face of 
market potentials by the Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis. The 
bulk of the proposed construction 


would be expansion of domestic plants 
located in 16 cities. 


Among the com- 


pany’s needs are greater productive 
capacity for some of its new products, 
92 new chemicals introduced in 1944, 
as well as power houses, cafeterias, 
warehouses, laboratories, and safety 
and health applications. 

Further substantiation of the $70 
billion claim is to be found in the fig- 
ures recently released in an industrial 
expansion report prepared by the Oak- 
land, California Chamber of Com- 
merce wherein it is shown that in that 
area alone, $2,750,000 has been ear- 
marked by industry for new construc- 
tion and expansion of existing plants. 
Correlating these private construc- 
tions, the city of Oakland has blue- 
prints ready on 20 projects, totaling 
$55,700,000 for the development, im- 
provement and expansion of ocean and 
air terminals. 

That there will be many problems 
to be met and solved, especially where 
new types of building materials are 
used, is a foregone conclusion, when 
the utility and strength of some of 
these wartime discoveries are consid- 
ered. An interesting sidelight thrown 
on the picture is the course be- 
ing offered to students at Colorado 
A & M College for the first time this 
fall. The course, “Light Construc- 
tion and Marketing,” is composed of 
engineering subjects, study of wood 


products, marketing, and business 
practices, to give a background for 
estimating and construction on the 


new modern basis and also to market 
the conventional and new types of 
building material. 


Mitchell Returns to Speer 

Dr. Harry G. Mitchell has rejoined . 
Speer Carbon Company and its affilia 
the International Graphite & Electrode 
Corporation, St. Mary, Pa., after serving 
as carbon products consultant for the 
WPB since August, 1942. 

He has been appointed advertising ma? 
ager for both companies. 


Schollhorn to Agency 
The Wm. Schollhorn Company, Ne# 
Haven, Conn., has named Wilson, Haight 
& Welch, Inc., to handle its advertising 
The company manufactures Bernaré 
pliers and other special purpose too! 


Hodge Appoints Wilder 

T. Barry Hodge Packaging Products 
Chicago, has appointed Almon Brooks 
Wilder, Inc., Chicago, to handle its 24 


vertising. 








| 
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COVERAGE... 


Today complete coverage of ALL the plants 
in the chemical process industries is VITAL. 
No manufacturer can risk missing the chance 
to sell a single one. Again CHEMICAL 
PREVIEW gives ADVERTISERS unusual 
BREAKS . . . this magazine reaches ALL 
worthwhile plants . . . over 16,000 of them. 


More 


BUYERS... 


Men whose decisions are orders . . . they 
alone can buy. They must be reached. 
CHEMICAL PREVIEW gives ADVERTISERS 
another BREAK .. . by reaching over 4,000 


company officials . . . over 4,000 works 
executives . . . over 7,000 chief chemists 
and chemists . . . . over 7,000 engineers. 


More 


VISIBILITY ... 

There are no advertising graveyards in 
CHEMICAL PREVIEW .. . no hundred-and- 
more page sections of solid advertising to 
“bury” your ad. In this magazine, adver- 


tising can't get “lost” .. . space gets ex- 
treme visibility NEXT TO TEXT . . . easy to 
see... easy to read. Naturally the cost 


of returns from CHEMICAL PREVIEW is 
much less. 


| More 


READERSHIP... 

Every issue of CHEMICAL PREVIEW pro- 
duces literally thousands of requests from 
readers for more information on products 
described . . . the reason . . . CHEMICAL 
PREVIEW editorially gives industrial offi- 
cials terse, easy to read, post-graduate edi- 
torial on new INDUSTRIAL PRACTICES 
AND MATERIALS . . . useful and vital to 
the needs of today. This is another BREAK 
for ADVERTISERS .. . (and there are many 


more.) 





Swen platitudes ... “prestige copy" 
... are passé. Now media must be measured for 
ability to produce SALES. CHEMICAL PRE- 
VIEW welcomes this change. Offering the lara- 
est buying circulation of the right men in the right 
plants... AND ALL THE PLANTS .. . this maga- 
zine should be used no matter what other publi- 
cations are scheduled. Read the features making 
CHEMICAL PREVIEW "tops"... of the BREAKS 
ADVERTISERS get through the unique format... 
"post-graduate" circulation methods . . . and 
powerful editorial policy that makes this maga- 
zine the greatest producer of business in the 
chemical process field. 


Full information and rates will be on your desk 
tomorrow if you write us today. 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Every producer of industrial advertising or sales promo- step in and sign up. If not, arrange with N. I. A. A. 


tion ideas owes it to himself to join the N. I. A. A.—the Headquarters to become a member-at-large. 
88 dustrial idens-of-themonth club. Either as a chapter member or member-at-large, you'll 
53 The local monthly meetings are ideal clearing-houses be kept abreast of the more effective trends in public 
for the winning ideas and the best thoughts of the indus- relations, copy, media selection, new product develop- 
6? — trial advertising leaders. These meetings stress the fac- ment, market analysis and postwar planning. Check the 
. tors that make some ideas or campaigns click and others N. I. A. A. advantages in the box below. Also note 
~ | fail. Both individual and community industrial prob- locations of the 27 N. I. A. A. chapters. 


lems are freely and frankly discussed. It is these forum 








»» § discussions, as well as the many other attractive features, 
ii0 § Which make N. I. A. A. meetings indispensable to many WHAT N. I. A. A. MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU 
66 f : wea oy i @N. I. A. A. GIVES YOU an @N. 1. A.A. GIVES YOU 

of the brightest minds in industrial advertising and sales eupestantte te heap tn touch geemgt selensss of oll so 
45 . with general market develop- ports, studies and surveys 
" promotion. ° ments — with shifting com- made by special N. I. A. A. 

petitive conditions in your committees ! 
: ; , . . . own industry! 

- to know better the top men in the idea trade. Join Prwe ag et one Tee 
- y i , ip i j first-rate speakers at the local the privilege of exchanging 
ii @ he N. I. A. A. today. Membership is restricted to those a a a ee eh eee eee 

engaged in the advertising and sales promotion of indus- gienel and astienal confer reat oun ineeey Gn5 wang 

ij cl , ences! other industries! 
trial products. If you live in or near a Chapter City, 











Here are the 27 N. I. A. A. Chapters 




















Baltimore Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Boston Los Angeles Rochester 
Buffalo Mason-Dixon Rockford 
Chicago Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cincinnati Minnesota St. Louis 
Cleveland Montreal Toledo 
Columbus New Jersey Toronto 
Detroit New York Western New England 
Houston Philadelphia Youngstown 
TH} NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
100 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters 


N.L A.A. 


President: 


Yloews 


JAMES R. KEARNEY, Jr., President, James R. Kearney Corporation, 4236 


Clayton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Executive Secretary: W. LANE WITT 


National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


NIAA Members Told Future Corporation 
Heads Will Be Public Relations Men 


@ JAMES P. SELVAGE, head of 
the New York public relations organ- 
ization of Selvage & Lee (forest prod- 
bearing 
industry counsellors) told members 


of the Western New England NIAA 


their September meeting 


ucts industry, anti-friction 


chapter at 
that more and more large corporations 
in the future will choose as presidents 
men who are primarily public rela- 
tions-minded, rather than men of the 
strictly business type. 

In his talk at the season’s opening 
meeting of the Industrial Advertising 
and Marketing Council, he spoke of 
the relationships between public rela- 
tions and advertising as they apply to 
industry in general. 


Irwin H. Such, engineering editor, “Steel,” 
and Laurence Jermy, executive editor, “Ma- 
chine Design,” pause to pose at the Chi- 
cago chapter meeting, September 17. Earlier 
in the day they attended |M's presentation 
of awards in the 8th Annual Editorial 
Achievement Competition, made at a 
luncheon meeting of the Chicago Business 
Papers Association, where Mr. Jermy ac- 
cepted an award of merit won by “Machine 
Design" and Mr. Such received the award 
for “Steel” 


An industrial threesome: Walter Yogerst, 
Bodine Electric Company; H. W. Bleuthe, 
and J. C. Freyberg, Wheelco Instrument Co. 


Apparently intrigued in photographer Bill 
Brown's ("Industry & Power’) maneuvers 
are Frank Kottra, “Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditionina”; Frank B. Cole, Russell T. 
Gray, Inc.; R. A. Peterson, Davis Regulator 
Co., and Art Petersen, Russell T. Gray, Inc. 


On the feminine side—Zoe Reeves, Fensholt 
Company; Patricia Kerwin and Selma Stone, 
Henry H. Teplitz Advertising Agency 


Smiles from: George P. Grant, Haire Publish- 
ing Company; Milo E. Smith, Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Company; A. DeYoung, Whit- 
ing Corporation; and William S. Akin, 
publishers’ representative 


Waiting for the second course — a Van 

Auken-Ragland Company quartette: Ken- 

neth Van Auken, B. F. Stevens, T. J. Johnson, 
and M. Elgutter 
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The past few years many advertis- 
ing agencies have opened publicity or 
public relations departments, said the 
speaker, but he added that in his opin- 
ion this may not be a healthy situa- 
tion from the public relations stand- 
point. “Public relations then becomes 
the tail of the dog,” he remarked. 
Basically, in his opinion, the public 

man and the advertising 
man are of different types, 
trained to eye the public from a dif- 
ferent point of view. 


relations 
agency 


“Public relations and publicity han- 
dling have become a definitely essen- 
tial part of the operation of any cor- 
poration today,” he declared. “Any 


company overlooking this fact is 


throwing money down the sewer, for 
there are magazines, publications of 
all kinds, radio programs and other 
media which are hungry for news 
about industry and business. These 
subjects have become front page news 
in recent years. Public relations men 
are now accepted by these media as 
a liaison between industry and them, 
because we furnish these media with 
interesting material for which they 
are always on the lookout.” 

He concluded: “We are going into 
an era when we will see as presidents 
of corporations more and more public 
relations men. I do not mean men 
who are picked because, as in my case, 
they are in the business of public re- 


The Chicago Scene 


CIAA Members Attend Graphic Arts Clinic 
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| “...prestige...has passed 
to scientists.” 


“The prestige which once adhered to those who spoke by 
revelation has passed to scientists.” 


That observation was made by a man whose ability to 
; of FY penetrate beneath the surface also enjoys great prestige. 


But even he could not mame the scientists; nor could he 
news Ff | tell exactly how many scientists now enjoy the prestige. 


| There is no question about the part that engineering science 
—— ; 

with BY has played in industrial progress, or about the tremendous 

| driving force set into motion when the scattered resources, 

lents 


me ei and skills, and experiences of thousands of engineers were 
| brought together and started working together, co-opera- 


ublic 


men 


tively. 


This co-operative driving force has been gaining momen- 
tum and prestige for 65 years now . . . under the far- 
reaching activities of The American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers. 





You can measure the power of the pres- 
tige your advertising can gain only by 
knowing the prestige or influence of the 
more than 18,000 engineers and execu- 
tives who constitute the authorship and 
readership of the A.S.M.E. publication, 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

















And you can begin to know something 
definite about that only when you put 
your advertising in their publication, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 





Published monthly by 
The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III 
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lations, but men who as company of- 
ficers practice public relations in their 
activities, who have a public outlook, 
who are able to keep their companies 
out in front, men who instinctively 
think public relations.” 


President Edward M. Heery con- 
ducted the meeting, which followed 
a dinner in the University Club, Hart- 
ford, Sept. 13. Vice-President F. F. 
Bannister presented the speaker. 


®@ Kearney Calls Board of 
Directors’ Meeting 


James R. Kearney, president of 
NIAA, has announced through W. 
Lane Witt, executive secretary, a meet- 
ing of the national board of directors 
to be held October 29 and 30 in 
Cleveland. The meeting will also be 
attended by delegates from each of 
NIAA’s 27 chapters, who will elect 
new officers for the ensuing year. 

This gathering of the board of di- 
rectors has been called in lieu of the 
usual national conference which still 
remains on the cancelled list. Even 
though ODT bans were lifted as of 
October 1, adequate preparation for 
such a conference would take at least 
90 days—thus postponing election of 
new officers until well into the new 
year, a condition which would have 
the effect of impeding organizational 
operations. 


A two-day program has been 
planned in order to cover the many 
important points on the agenda. The 
first day will be divided between a 
final meeting of the present board of 
directors to wind up the affairs of 
this term, and the election of new 
ofhcers. The second day’s session will 
be devoted to a meeting of the newly- 
elected board of directors and officers 
for the purpose of establishing opera- 
tions and policies for the new term. 


@ Milwaukee Sees 
U.S. Steel Film 


“Behind the Annual Report,” a mo- 
tion picture presented by the United 
States Steel ( orporation, was the fea- 
ture of the September meeting of the 
Milwaukee chapter. 

The sound film told the inspiring 
story of the war years’ activities of this 
steel company, showing how war pro- 
duction was accomplished, and what 
happened to the money the company 
received for its products and services. 
The latter included a breakdown of 
income and outgo shown graphically 
by the use of five ingots of varying 
size, each reporting the corporation’s 
income for one year. 
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@ Philadelphia Launches 
Year's Activities 


With 250 guests and members on 
hand, the Philadelphia chapter opened 
the year’s activities amid general en- 
thusiasm and renewed interest’ at the 
Poor Richard Club on September 6. 
Douglas Miner, advertising manager, 
E. F. Houghton & Co., recently re- 
elected president of the ELA, sounded 
the keynote of the coming season by 
promising a series of fall and winter 
meetings which will be devoted to 
aiding Philadelphia advertising and 
marketing men in solving their read- 
justment problems. 





George Lafflin Miller addresses members of 
EIA (Philadelphia) at the opening meeting 


Harry W. Smith, Jr., general pro- 
gram chairman for the season, an- 
nounced the chapter’s plans for co- 
operating during the year with allied 
local groups, such as the American 
Marketing Association, the Philadel- 
phia Sales Managers Club and the Di- 
rect Mail Club, in attempting to stabil- 
ize and advance local industry through 
marketing means. 

The principal speaker of the eve- 
ning, George Lafflin Miller of Williams 
& Saylor, New York, was introduced 
by Graham Rohrer, Baldwin-Hill 
Company, Trenton, chairman for the 
September meeting. Mr. Miller ad- 
dressed the overflow crowd on the 
principles of writing effective selling 
copy. 

The Philadelphia industrial ad men 
plan to reconvene about two weeks 
after their initial meeting for an in- 
formal “shirt-sleeve” and _problem- 
posing discussion. The forum meet- 
ing will be under the joint direction 
of Walter A. Fox, Fox & Mackenzie, 
Philadelphia; Frederick E. Schmitt, Jr., 
Hercules Powder Company, of Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Both Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Schmitt are officers of EIA. 

The October meeting of the Phila- 
delphia chapter will be devoted to the 


subject of market analysis. 


@ Pittsburgh Host to Kearney 


IAC of Pittsburgh was host at its 
September meeting to national NIAA 


President James R. Kearney. The un 
usually large attendance was evidence 
of the chapter’s interest in the post 
war plans of NIAA, which were Mi 
Kearney’s subject. 

He told IAC members of the steps 
taken in the last year to reorganize 
NIAA on a more efficient and more 
useful footing in order to increase its 
value to all. Its new project activities 
include encouraging selected schools 
to add industrial advertising to their 
curricula, the cooperative readership 
study, rehabilitation aid to veterans, 
direct mail studies and budget sur- 
veys. All were discussed in detail and 
gave members a new realization of the 


scope of NIAA’s work. 


@ Chicago Chapter 
Clinic-izes Graphic Arts 


Members were on hand in large num- 
bers to profit from the graphic arts 
clinic which was programed as an 
eye-opener for the new season’s ac- 
tivities of the Chicago chapter, under 
the direction of William Marsteller, 
vice-president, Edward Valve & Mfg. 
Company, newly elected president of 
CIAA. 

The clinic was well-staged and 
acted out as an art director and ad- 
vertising manager played their parts 
in the program in following a printed 
piece through the initial stages of prep- 
aration to final printing production. 

No doubt the large attendance was 
a result of the unique mailing pieces 


@ Ad Men in France! 
Here's Your "NIAA" Abroad 





J, Sone Sitter Perie, Geptcae 

if 4 third army edvertising club hes been 

— sterted--army 4¢ Men ion France. We will 

4] meet every Tuesdey, 7 p.m., et Weshington 

> ed Cross, 16 Bouleverd Heusmenn, Peris, 

p for the rest of the duretion, plus siz. 29 
attended the firet meeting, including sev- 

| erel from NIAA. All were contected thru s 
smell article in Stare & Stripes, the army 

/ uewepeper. 


I would eppreciste your ruaning e | ittle 
article about this to help contect any of 
your readers over here who might bave sist 
— od the Sters & Stripes erticle. 





Also 1 remember resding in Ii of soze 
~Tilme thet heve been shown before Nlss 
chepters. Could you give me any inform- 
tion about these--the coupeny that hee the 
mveileble aod their subject. If possiodie, 
Swe would like to obtein a few of then to 
‘show et oue of our meetings. 


Theok you. : 
Lect ‘br 


eee Oe Rake oe cones es Hoe mee “ 
nd a 
a” 


Ad Men at Home! Re Pvt. Ormes’ request 

for films, if your company has any available 

for loan for such sterling purposes, contact 

Pfc. Merrill Ormes, 36751182, Haq 334 

Signal Sy Group, APO 887, c/o Postmaster 
New York 
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Plastics and Allied Industries 





Check INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS against the field on these 
points: 


CHECK 1—EDITORIAL POLICY: INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS is 
the “shop magazine” of the plastics and allied industries. 
It concentrates editorially on techniques of “how to do it 
more economically, better, faster” as applied to tooling and 
production; it places everyday, practical problems of the 
industry first: it caters to the needs of tooling and produc- 
tion engineers and executives, heretofore without their kind 
of publication. INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LEADS THE FIELD. 


CHECK 2—READER ACCEPTANCE: INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS’ 
editorial policy was developed through five years’ try-out 
as a department in TOOL & DIE JOURNAL. Thus, it was 
carefully balanced against readers’ likes and dislikes before 
INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS was launched as a separate publi- 
cation. Continuing reader comments following the appear- 
ance of Vol. 1, No. 1 say. in effect: “Industrial Plastics is 
just what we needed . . . packed with information that was 
new to me... very valuable contribution to the plastics 
and allied industries.” INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LEADS THE 
FIELD. 


CHECK 3—READER RESPONSE: INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS is 
regularly receiving direct from readers, and passing on to 
manufacturers, inquiries in excess of 10% of the magazine's 
circulation on products and services discussed editorially. 
INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LEADS THE FIELD. 


CHECK 4—CIRCULATION: INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS circula- 
tion was built up in advance by eleven months’ intensive 








GD 


effort following the same method responsible for TOOL & 
DIE JOURNAL'S remarkable sales making power in the 
metalworking field. (See VBI—What It Is—How It Works). 
INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS leads the field for advertisers of 
supplies for plastics working. 


~ SPACE BUYERS’ CHECK LIST ~ » 


' 
. 
| 
*,) 
{ 








WHAT IT IS — HOW IT WORKS 


CBI means Cycle of Buying Influence. It is an unusually 
effective system of circulation-control developed and used exclu- 
sively by Huebner Publications. 


It operates continuously, month in month out, to send a copy 
of INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS every month, individually addressed 
by name and title, to tooling and production engineers and ex- 
ecutives in every significant plant in America that works with 
plastics; to the one, two, three, four or more men in each plant, 
depending on its size, certified by a responsible plant official 
as being in position to recommend, specify and buy. Often these 
men are “unapproachables’’—men not ordinarily accessible to 


salesmen—yet they are all vitally important in the Cycle of 
Buying influence. 


CBI is sensitive. It responds quickly to changes in plant per- 
sonnel. This CBI advantage has been most significantly demon- 
strated by INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS’ maintenance of effective buy- 
ing circulation during the cutbacks following VJ day. 


CBI takes your advertising message straight to the men whose 
job it is to decide what their plant must do, and have, to step 
up production efficiency—the men who really buy. CBI means 
more sales per advertising dollar. 











INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 


& nuesner(t) PUBLICATION 


2460 FAIRMOUNT BOULEVARD 
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STEEL PROCESSING 


If you manufacture equipment or 
supplies that are used in the FORG- 
ING — STAMPING — FORMING — 
HEAT TREATING or WELDING 
industries, you can present your sales 
message directly and economically to 
those who influence the purchasing of 
equipment and supplies in these in- 
dustries by advertising regularly in 
STEEL PROCESSING. Over 4200 
copies are distributed monthly to a 
selected list of key men in practically 
all the leading plants in the United 
States and Canada who are engaged 
in the processing of steel. Write for 
further information. 


MEMBER CCA 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Despite the remarkable gains 
made by the Allies so far in the 
War, there is no letup in the de- 
mand for steel. The efforts of ex- 
ecutives and operating men in the 
steel plants are taxed to the limit 
to supply this steel. These men 
will welcome any information that 
you can furnish regarding im- 
proved equipment and supplies 
that are available. This informa- 
tion can be placed directly in their 
hands through the advertising 
pages of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT, and is needed 
now—right now. 


Your advertisement in the next 
issue of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT will be especially 
valuable at this time. 


Member A.8.C. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


(O08 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


which members received, announcing 
the clinic. The copy description, be- 
ginning on the second inside page, 
was an effective invitation to read on 
and then attend the meeting and 
clinic. Starting with reverse lettering 
in typewriter face on a red tint block, 
with the rest of the eight-inch square 
page blank white, the copy reads, 
“Suppose we take . . .” Turning the 
page, the copy continues in the same 
style... “An advertising idea... 
and watch it grow!” Its 20 pages 
described the speakers and their themes. 

The large attendance was a good 
indication that members took up the 
idea wholeheartedly and were on hand 
en masse to witness an idea evolve 
through every consecutive step neces- 
sary to produce a fine piece of adver- 
tising. Slide films, along with the 
running commentary of the graphic 
arts clinicians and displays of printed 
advertising, produced by members of 
the clinic, all helped to make an inter- 
esting and informative program for 
the opening session. 

Members of the clinic who con- 
tributed to making up the interesting 
event are well-known workers in vari- 
ous branches of the graphic arts, in- 
cluding: 

Taylor Poore, advertising designer; 
E. Willis Jones, advertising counsellor 
and designer; Bob Middleton, director, 
type face design, Ludlow Typograph 
Company; Albert Kner, director, spe- 
cial art department, Container Corpo- 
ration of America; and Dan Smith, 
art director, Pool Bros., Inc. 

Sidney A. Wells, vice-president and 
art director, McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
was selected to moderate the meeting. 


@ Perrin, IM Awards, Open 
Season for New York 


Edwin M. Perrin, advertising man- 
ager, Robins Conveyors, Inc., was the 
featured speaker at the first meeting 
of the fall season of IAA, New York, 
Discussion, “A Plan for Getting In- 
creased Advertising Appropriations... 
that Works!” Mr. Perrin gave mem- 
bers the benefit of his many years of 
experience in the field of industrial 
advertising by pointing out the bar- 
riers to increased advertising expendi- 
tures and how they may be overcome. 

Second feature of the evening was 
the presentation of awards in INpDus- 
rRIAL MARKETING’s 8th annual Edi- 
torial competition to all eastern prize- 
winning publications. Seventeen awards 
were made in all, with D. Clinton 
Grove, assistant to the executive vice- 
president, Blaw-Knox Company, Pitts- 
burgh, and member of the competi- 
tion’s judging panel, making the pres- 
entations. 


@ Radar and Warehousing 
Initiate Season for St. Louis 


George F. Nordenholt, editor, 
Product Engineering, opened the for- 
mal season for the St. Louis chapter 
when he held forth at the chapter’s 
first fall luncheon session on “How 
Radar and Atomic Energy Will Af- 
fect Our Industrial Future.” In_ his 
talk, Mr. Nordenholt presented in 
simple terms of their possible implica- 
tions for the future, a factual sum- 
mation of the significance of these two 
discoveries. 


At the following week’s meeting, 
Charles LaMothe, executive vice-presi- 
dent, St. Louis Terminal Warehouse 
Company, spoke to members on the 
warehouse industry and its importance 
in the present period of intensified 
marketing activities. Through ex- 
planations of the warehousing opera- 
tions, functions and facilities, Mr. 
LaMothe was able to give IMC mem- 
bers an opportunity to know more of 
the vast industry centered around the 
distribution and warehousing of com- 
modities so necessary to keep business 
moving at full pace. 


At the helm 
for the new sea- 
son as president 
of the St. Louis 
Chapter is Art 
Koehler, assistant 
sales and adver- 
ing manager, 
Frank Adam 
Electric Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, 
with which he 
has been associ- Art Koehler 
ated for 34 years. He has been a 
member of the St. Louis NIAA 
chapter since 1930 and served three 
terms as a member of the board of 
governors prior to assuming the presi- 
dency. Hobbies: Family, suburban 
home, job, IMC, fraternal organiza- 
tional work. 


@ Wilkinson Headlines 
Buffalo Opener 


Charles S. Wilkinson, Charles Rum- 
rill & Co., a visiting fireman from 
the Rochester chapter, was guest 
speaker at the September 20 meeting 
of the Buffalo chapter, talking on: 
“Value of Field Research by which 
to Build Industrial Advertising that 
Increases Sales.” 


This was the chapter’s first fall 
meeting, and the initial session for new 
officers headed by President Melvin 
Hall, president, Melvin Hall Adver- 
tising Agency; H. S. Spencer, adver- 
tising manager, Durez Plastics & 


Chemicals, Inc.; and John R. Owen 
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5,200 MORE 
PAID SUBSCRIBERS 


PREVIOUSLY ON THE WAITING LIST 


HAVE BEEN ADDED TO 


electronics 


CIRCULATION 
ELECTRONICS has the.... 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
28,550 (approx.)..... to completely 


blanket the market. More than twice as 
much as the second publication, and more 
than the other three combined. Yet it is 
the most expensive publication for sub- 
scribers — $5 per year. 


LOWEST RATE PER THOUSAND 


$9.82 (approx.) . . . which is less than one 
cent per reader for the acknowledged first 
paper in the field. Considerably below the 
next-in-line and two to almost three times 
lower than any of the others. 


FINEST EDITORIAL COVERAGE 


A highly-trained expert editorial staff, sta- 
tioned at every importanr point from coast 
to coast, gets the first jump on all vital news 
and developments, report it accurately to 
make ELECTRONICS’ editorial content the 
most authoritative in its field. 


: te 
DESIGN... PRODUCTION... USE 
tee Established 1930 ABP 


> 
* 
. 
. 
. 
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SELL THE FOREMAN! 


In 29 major lines of tools, 
machines, equipment and 
supplies, foremen exert 
a powerful buying influ- 
ence. Foremen are the 
men your salesmen do 
not see, but they make or 
They 


need to know about your 


break your sale. 
product — and you need 
to have them know about 
it. Place your ad in the 
only magazine in Ameri- 
ca edited exclusively for 
the Foremen, Supervisors 
and Department Heads of 
industry. 


95 MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y 





By management 
men of the Central 


— 
West as the source No urnal 
of daily business of 


news in the na- 
Commerce 


tion's greatest in- 
dustrial area 


Why is one 
important group of 
Petroleum Engineers 
particularly interested 


in product information? 


See Petroleum Engineer's " Aditorial” 
on page 2!, this issue, Industrial 
Marketing. 
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more than ever 
it's important to 





advertising manager, Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


®@ Budget Survey Out 
This Month 


The NIAA 1945 budget survey is 
now in production and will be mailed 
to all members during the month of 
October. 

A special effort was made by head- 
quarters staff to assemble the material 
rapidly, prepare it concisely and have 
it in members’ hands in sufficient time 
to be of help to them in the prepara- 
tion of forthcoming budgets. 

The study should be especially sig- 
nificant in that it reveals advertising 
appropriations and breakdowns during 
the last and high-peak war year. 
Copies of the survey will be available 
to commercial non-members at $2 each 
upon request to headquarters office. 


@ Los Angeles Hears Ritchie 

on Typography 

At its September luncheon meeting, 
Southern California chapter gathered 
at the University Club to hear a highly 
interesting and valuable discussion on 
“Fundamentals of Advertising Typog- 
raphy,” given by Ward Ritchie, man- 


ager, production department, Foote, 
Cone & Belding, Los Angeles. 

In addition to presenting a roundup 
of the basic production methods that 
create ads that sell, Mr. Ritchie dis- 
cussed fundamental typographic tech- 
niques and their applications to ad- 
vertising. 


@ Youngstown First 
Meeting October 4 


Youngstown District Industrial 
Marketers’ first meeting of the new 
year will be held October 4 at Tip- 
pecanoe Country Club, when the head- 
lined speaker will be Edgar S. Bower- 
find, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., Cleveland, 
talking on the all-important subject 
of public relations. 

After this opening meeting, which 
was arranged out of schedule in order 
to present Mr. Bowerfind, the chapter 
will resume its usual meeting date of 
the third Thursday in each month. 


@ Rockford Probes 


Export Markets 


The 1945-46 season for Rockford 
Industrial Marketers began with a 
meeting devoted to a talk by John 
Callard Jensen, managing director, 
Jensen & Jensen, Chicago, whose sub- 


Awards in Industrial Marketing Editorial Competition Presented 
to Eastern Editors at New York Chapter Meeting 











(1) Evan Just, editor, “Engineering & Mining 
Journal,” approaches the speakers’ table 
to receive a winning award in behalf of 
his publication 

(2) Arthur W. D. Harris, managing editor, 
accepts an award for “Aviation Mainte- 
nance,” which was a two-time winner in 
the contest 

(3) Philip W. Swain, editor, “Power,” smil- 
ingly accepts the award of merit for his 
publication 

(4) R. K. Tomlin, editor, “Construction 
Methods,” holds the plaque awarded 


his magazine as a first-place winner 
(5) Frederick Kogos, publisher, “Appare 

Manufacturer," receives congratulations 

from D. Clinton Grove, assistant to the 


executive vice-president, Blaw-Knox 
Company, Pittsburgh, and member of 
the competition's jury, who made the 
presentation of awards at [AA meetin 

(6) Fred P. Peters, editor, “Metals an 
Alloys,” receives the best wishes of 0 
Clinton’ Grove as Mr. Peters accepts 
award for the publication's winning 
entry 
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1the Dutch East Indies, as in Europe 
id the rest of the world, a major 
are of the drilling, refining and 
ausportation equipment for oil pro- 
ction has been reduced to scrap. 
illions of tons of producing and re-, 
ing equipment and many pipe lines 
ust be rebuilt in order that the flow 
petroleum can again meet world 
uirements. How much of your 
Wipment will be used in this re- 
iding program depends on how 
l you get the story of your prod- 
's before the men who will do the 
ying. 





2 WEST 45TH ST.eNEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


READ BY OIL EXECUTIVES EVERYWHERE 
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Readers of WORLD PETROLEUM 
are the men who will reconstruct the 
vast Dutch East Indies oil properties. 
New and modern installations are 
scheduled for now and the future. 
Your story in WORLD PETROL- 
EUM’s advertising pages will reach 
these men; the men who will make 
the purchases. Orders are now being 
placed for oil equipment and services. 
One of the sure ways that your prod- 
ucts will receive ample consideration 
is to advertise them in the pages of 


WORLD PETROLEUM. 











SELECTED CIRCULATION 
is WORLD PETROLEUM’S guar- 
antee that your message will 
be delivered to every important 
management factor in the in- 
ternational oil industry. 

Over 70% of WORLD PETRO- 
LEUM readers receive and read 
WORLD PETROLEUM at home. 




















1S Zour PRODUCT 
A Good SALESMAN ? 


If your product is seen, it should be 
seen to the best advantage! A good 
name plate is a powerful aid in show- 
ing off what you make, in telling a 
selling story through the eye. 


Any name plate can identify a prod- 
uct. A Robbins name plate goes far 
beyond that—adding a great deal to its 
appearance and styling, speaking vol- 
umes for its quality—because every 
Robbins name plate is individually cre- 
ated to heighten the sales appeal of 
your product. 


To set an unmistakable mark of dis- 
tinction on your post-war product, 
choose Robbins name and data plates, 
trim and decorative panels. 


Estimates and design suggestions submitted 
without obligation. Send for the new 
Robbins Name Plate Folder. 


The Fobbine Co. 











ideas in Metal 
\ ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS. / 








Highest Renewal Rate of 
Metal Working Papers 


American Metal Market is 
the daily newspaper that is 
read by over 15,000 major 
executives who directly con- 
trol or influence purchases 
in over 6,300 plants and of- 
fices in the metal working 
industries. Subscription rate 
$15.00 per annum — Renewal 
percentage (A.B.C.) 89.66% 
—More than 200 companies 
selling to these industries 
advertise regularly in 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
Published daily since 1899 
20 CLIFF STREET (ABC) 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
















































































|ject was: “South America Needs 
| These 32 Rockford Products.” 

| Previous to heading an organiza- 
|tion which deals exclusively with the 
\ Lecin American export trade, Mr. 
Jensen was U. S. Coordinator of In- 
\ter-American Affairs during 1942-3, 
}and was associated with H. N. El- 
iterich, Inc., New York, as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Latin American op- 
erations. With such a background, 
Mr. Jensen was able to present chapter 
_members with information on specific 
|sales opportunities in South America, 
and create a clear understanding of 
|basic social and economic conditions 
existing there. 


| Rockford’s new officers are: Presi- 
ident, Folke Engstrom, American Cab- 
}inet Hardware Corporation; vice- 
‘president, D. H. Brubaker, Micro 
Switch Corporation; secretary, Eu- 

gene V. Eastman, W. F. & John Barnes 
_Company; and treasurer, Roy Cratty, 
| George D. Roper Corporation. 


@ McCanne Speaks 
Before Rochester Chapter 


An apt subject for the first postwar 
meeting of the Central New York 
(Rochester) chapter was, ““What Man- 
agement Wants to Know About Ad- 
vertising Plans,” as discussed by Lee 
_McCanne, vice-president and general 
| manager, Stromberg-Carlson Company. 


An able speaker on this timely topic, 
Mr. McCanne told members the facts 
|that should be provided top manage- 
iment by advertising executives to es- 
| tablish the effectiveness of their work 
and its functions and to justify in- 
'creased or at least a stabilized budget 
| allotment. 

Mr. McCanne recently directed the 
Rochester Sales Executives Club in a 
research project on selling and sales 
management, the results of which 
proved so useful that they will soon 
appear in book form to be published 
by MacMillan. 


@ New Jersey Holds 
Fall Outing 


| Industrial Marketers of New Jersey 
|started its full season off with what 
it termed an atomic bang. Members 
and their wives, or sweethearts, or sec- 
retaries enjoyed a full day’s program at 
Rock Spring Country Club, West 
Orange. The slate included golf, 
luncheon, swimming, tennis, softball 
(with free beer at home plate), din- 
ner and dancing interspersed by door 
prizes and a cocktail party given by 
the publishers’ committee. 


The goodfellowship theme of the 
festive day perhaps can be described 
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best by a quote from the invitation 
sent out to members, which read: 


Most clubs have their outings in June 
or July and then let the members forget 
about each other for three months, but 
not us. We're different. We wait til 
the heat's off and then throw a riperoo at 
the start of the fall season. That way 
all members get acquainted with each 
other socially at the first meeting—new 
members meeting old at their undignified 
best; old members clapping each other 
on the back and shouting, “Hi there, you 
old rattlesnake, how are you! Where you 
been all summer! Looka my sunburn! 
Want ya to meet my wife. . . . Looka 
this damn ad!” 

Samuel C. Pierson, Star Electric 
Motor Company, Bloomfield, N. J., 
was outing chairman. His committee 
included Lou Perrottet, Gage Publish- 
ing Company, New York; Max Green, 
United Advertising Agency, Newark, 
and Mark Richelsen, Sheldon, Morse, 
Hutchins & Easton, New York. 


Zipp Promoted 


William E. Zipp has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales for the 
manufacturing divi 
sion of Ceco Stee! 
Products Corpora 
tion, with head 
quarters in the 
company’s plant ir 
Cicero, Il 

Mr. Zipp was 
manager of sales 
for Ceco’s manu 
facturing division 
from 1944 until his 
new appointment 
He joined Ceco in 
1933 to inaugurate 
the steel window 
division. Previous 
ly, he had experience in architectural con 
struction and window fields. 


William E. Zipp 


Reeder With Walt Disney 

John F. Reeder, since 1936 vice-pres 
dent of Young & Rubicam, New York 
has resigned to become vice-president an¢ 
general manager of Walt Disney Pr 
ductions, Inc., and a member of the con 
pany's board of directors. 

Prior to his association with Young ¢ 
Rubicam, Mr. Reeder, who was release¢ 
from the Navy last year with the rank o 
lieutenant commander, was on the sta? 
of Campbell-Ewald agency, and was late’ 
advertising manager of Cadillac Motor Cat 
Company. 


Carborundum to Vars 


Effective Jan. 1, 1946, the Addison Vat 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., will direct t 
advertising account of the Carborundt 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., man 
facturer of abrasives. 

K. S. Duffes, account executive has ! 
dicated that a heavy business paper sche 
ule will be arranged to carry the cat 
paigns. 


Klein to Klein 

After two years of service wit 
Merchant Marine, Henry Klein 
turned*to his position as publicity direct 
of Philip Klein Advertising Agency, Ph 
adelphia. 
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100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11 





— 
EVEN AN ADVERTISIN 
MAN WANTS A HOME OF 


Regardless of whether YOUR 
“dream home” is a cozy cottage or 
a mansion, “How to Plan the Home 
You Want” will bring you up-to-the- 
minute. 

Its 32 pages, profusely illustrated, 
are packed full of home planning 
and new equipment ideas. 

Our own staff of practical authori- 
ties whose lives have been dedicated 
to building progress have put into 
eight easy-to-read chapters the 
trends and possibilities of a much 
discussed industry. Covering every 
subject from financing to solar 
heating, it therefore can be used as 
a textbook on building industry 
nomenclature. 


Send for your copy today. 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 
59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago S 
at 25c I can’t lose—Send me “How To 
Plan The Home You Want.” (D) 


Name 





Addresa_. 


City 














BUSINESS PAPER SALES 
AND PROMOTIONAL 
MANAGER WANTED 


Must be able to write advertising and 
sell advertising for well-known technical 
magazine in mining field. Experience 
with manufacturers’ advertising would be 
helpful. Must be able to take over re- 
sponsibilities of advertising sales now or 
at an early date. Good salary com- 
mensurate with ability to produce. 


Box 348, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois 











Get Behind the 
Victory Loan 








| 
| 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 45] 


Choosing Salesmen 


5. Knowledge of sales practices. 

6. Judgment in sales situations. 

7. Interest in people. 

8. Neither an exaggerated need to 
dominate, nor a submissive atti- 
tude towards relationships. 

These factors were conclusively ar- 
rived at through the development of 
a sales questionnaire. 

If the applicant were to fail the 
arithmetic questions of a test, the 
employer would know before he hired 
the man that the applicant must im- 
prove his skill with figures and that 
his work will have to be checked. A 
poor score in any one factor need not 
preclude the applicant’s employment; 
it would be a sign of weakness to be 
watched for. 

Thus both the employe and the su- 
pervisor are enabled to direct the sales- 
man’s efforts at self-improvement. 

The original questionnaire, admin- 
istered to the present sales force, con- 
tained in this case, 160 questions, 
under which any one of four answers 
could be marked. The final aptitude 
test blank ultimately was cut down 
to 60 questions each one of which 
correlated well with the good per- 
formance. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


Many companies fail to have sales 
applicants examined physically. Yet 
the results of research we have con- 
ducted, indicate that approximately 
six per cent of sales failures are 
caused by physical deficiencies of one 
type or another. Many salesmen not 
classified as failures are not as efficient 
or productive as they might be be- 
cause of physical imperfections. This 
much is true. Every time a company 
employs a salesman whose physical 
condition causes him to shy away 
from doing the job properly, it costs 
the company money. 

Based on job analysis, physical 
standards should be set up for all 
sales jobs. The company doctor 
should participate in determining 
these standards, which should then be 
placed into the hands of the exam- 
ining physician, together with copies 
of the job descriptions. The im- 


|portance of this precaution will in- 


crease as more and more returning 
servicemen apply for sales positions. 
The report of the examining doc- 
tor should be immediately returned 
to the employing officer and the data 
recorded on the applicant’s sheet. 


REFERENCES 
There is much dispute among sales 
managers as to the value of references 
given by an applicant. Controversy 


is dissolved when two principles are 
borne in mind: 

1. Personal references (friends, poli- 
ticians, etc.) are generally almost 
worthless as a source of informa- 
tion to guide the employer's de- 
cision. 

. The value of former employers as 
references varies directly with the 
degree of personalized contact 
that is made. 

An applicant, it may be assumed, 
will not give as personal reference 
anyone who is likely to speak unfavor- 
ably about him. As a rule it is both, 
waste of time and effort to follow up 
these references. 

The manner in which former em- 
ployer references are investigated de- 
termines their value. The preferred 
method of checking with a former 
employer is a personal visit and dis- 
cussion with him. As a result of 
an interview more accurate and de. 
tailed information is secured. 

When the personal interview is no: 
practical, the second choice is to con- 
duct the inquiry over the telephone. 

A printed form of reference inquiry 
is the least desirable and when neither 
of the foregoing methods can bh 
used, an individually typed letter pro- 
duces the better results. 

Some check on reference is auto- 
matically provided when salesmen are 
bonded. However, since the bonding 
company’s primary interest is in the 
character of the applicant, the em- 
ployer receives little assurance as to 
his ability. The fact that a bonding 
company accepts an applicant as 3 
risk is but of limited help; if a bond- 
ing company rejects a risk, it is well to 
abide by its decision and refuse t 
employ the applicant. 

Interviews, application forms, tests, 
physical examinations, and reference 
investigations do not guarantee ulti- 
mate performance but taken together, 
they enable sales managers to pick 
men who are most likely to succeed. 


Sales Clinic to Be Held 


The fourth Benge Sales Personnel Clini 
will be held at Daytona Beach, Fla., for 
seven days, Nov. 24 through Dec. | 

Eugene J. Benge, the clinic's director 
states: “Now that the postwar period 
here, companies are faced with the neces 
sity either of reactivating their sales ¢ 
partments or of creating new ones. The 
competitive edge in the new mar! 
will, in great degree, depend upon 
reduction of the costs of selling thr 
the creation of effective sales or; 
tions.” 


Jennings Joins McNeill 


Duncan Jénnings, formerly account 
cutive with Little & Co., Los A 
agency, has joined McNeill & M« 
agency, Los Angeles, where he wil! ass 
in the development of markets f{: 
products. 
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ure not over! 


VICTORY 
LOAN! 


There’s plenty of action ahead for 
fast-thinking industrial leaders in 
putting over the new Victory Loan! 
Your Victory drive is important be- 
cause: 


EVERY VICTORY BOND HELPS TO 


Bring our boys back to the 
America for which they were 
willing to give their lives! 

Provide the finest of medical 
care for our wounded heroes! 


BOOST THE NEW F.D. ROOSEVELT 

MEMORIAL $200 BOND! 
Urge all your employees to buy 
this new Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial $200 Bond through your 
Payroll Savings Plan! At all times 
better than ready cash, Victory 
Bonds are industry's ‘‘Thanks’’ to 
our returning heroes! 


START YOUR VICTORY DRIVE 
TODAY! 


Every Victory Bond aids in assur- 
ing peacetime prosperity for our 
veterans, our nation, your employ- 
ees—and your own industry! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


* This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council +. 
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SALES AGE- 4602 GRAVOIS-ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 
[_] #1 enclosed—send 2 months 
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Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 
publication. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 





Fer over 50 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 





Each enjoy 


igh Priority 
Ratings 








INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


COPY WRITER PLUS 


Beside ability to prepare highest type 
industrial advertisements, should be 
able to assist head of medium-sized 
advertising agency in preparing adver- 
tising plans for clients in industrial 
equipment and building products fields. 
Creative ability of high order a prime 
requisite. You will be working with 
the head of the agency at all times and 
the opportunity is just what your abil- 
ity and capacity make it. Agency is 26 
years old and has sound background 
and excellent reputation in the coun- 
try’s seventh largest city. Give full 
details in your first letter. No age 
limit. Good salary to right man with 
bonus arrangement eventually. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
Chicago, Ill. 


Box 347, 
100 E. Ohio St., 
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NEWCOMERS 

The initial issue of Atomic and Gas Tur- 
bine Progress appears this month with Rex 
W. Wadman as publisher and Wilbur W. 
Young, editor. The magazine will cover 
developments in the fields of atomic 
power, jet propulsion, and design, con- 
struction and application of the gas tur- 
bine. 

Mechanical requirements include a type 
page size of 8x11. Recognized agen- 
cies are allowed 15 per cent. Circulation 
totals 15,663. 


Sutton Publishing Company, Inc., New 
York, publisher of Electrical Equipment, 
will issue volume one, number one of 
Metal-Working Equipment in November. 
The new publication, which is independ- 
dent of any association sponsorship, will 
be devoted to new developments in metal- 
working equipment, machinery, tools, 
parts, materials, applications and _litera- 
ture. Each presentation of new product 
information will be coded so that further 
information may be obtained by indicating 
the code number on the inquiry card in- 
cluded in each issue. 


Metal-Working Equipment will begin 
as a 16-page tabloid, with advertisements 
limited in size to one-ninth and two-ninths 
page units. Initial circulation of the 
monthly will be a controlled 25,000 Glen 
Sutton, president of the company, is 
publisher 


Tecnica Publicitaria, a Spanish language 
monthly devoted to advertising and the 
problems of the advertiser in Cuba, has 
been launched under the masthead of 
Committee of Advertising Technique, 
Havana, which has been sponsoring study 
of advertising through forums and clinics 
at the University of Havana. 

José H. Kates, president of the com- 
mittee and managing director of Adolph 
Kates & Son, distributors, is editor. 


Atomic Power, published by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., is cur- 
rently covering the physics of the atom 
and commercial application of atomic en- 
ergy. Philip W. Swain, editor of Power, 
is the new publication's chief. 

Atomic Power made its first appearance 


August 7 as a nine-page mimeographed 
bulletin 

October 15 is the initial appearance 
date for Modern Railroads. This new 


railroad publication has been designed to 
answer the needs of readers as determined 
by a nation-wide survey made earlier this 
year. It will digest new developments in 
materials, equipment, tools, appliances and 
supplies for the design, engineering, con- 
struction, operation, maintenance and 
safety of railroads. 


A monthly with a controlled 
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circula- 
tion of 20,000, the magazine will be pub- 


a 


lished under the direction of David R 
Watson, 
Publishing Company, Chicago, and west 
ern manager of The Welding Engineer 
Frank Richter, former associate editor of 
Maintenance Engineer and more recently 
with MacLean-Hunter Publishing Cor 
poration, is editor. 

Mechanical details include a minimum 
of one column of editorial matter and 3 
maximum of two columns of advertising 
(equal to a 7x10-inch standard page) on 
each page, a four-color cover and trim 
size of 11144x11'%4-inches. 


NEW DATES 


A new closing date has been set by 
United States News for black and white 
and two-color advertisements. If orders 
are in by Tuesday, with copy and plates 
in Dayton, O. by Thursday noon, the ad 
vertisement will appear in the following 
Monday's issue. 


Effective Jan. 1, 1946, Petroleo Inter 
americano, after appearing for two years 
as a bi-monthly, will begin publishing a: 
a monthly. 


PERSONALS 


Russell L. Putman, who until joining the 
Army Air Corps was publisher of Chem 
ical Preview and Food Preview, resume: 
his activities as president of Putman Pub 
lishing Company, Chicago. Mr. Putman 
retains his rank of lieutenant colonel in 
the reserves. 


New editor of Automobile Topics 
John D. N. White, formerly of the Hud 
son Motor Car Company and most re 
cently in the public relations department 
of Dodge division, Chrysler Corporation 
Mr. White was financial editor of the 
Detroit Free Press until early in the wat 


Hunter Snead has joined the merchan 
dising and sales promotion staff of Mc 
Cann-Erickson, New York. Mr. Snea¢, 
previously with Westinghouse Electr 
and later, with West Virginia Pulp ¢ 
Paper Company, was most recently wit) 


McGraw: Hill. 


The newly appointed Pacific Coast ref 
resentative for Metal Working Equipmet 
and Electrical Equipment is Robert Pays 
Wettstein. Both magazines are publishet 
by Sutton Publishing Company, Inc., Ne 
York. 


George F. McLaughlin, for more the 
two years, vice-president and techmc@ 
director of Jordanoff Aviation Corp ition, 
has been engaged as director of technic 
publications by McLaughlin-Carr As 
ciates, industrial and aeronautical reseaf¢ 
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and engineering counselors, New York. 
Mr. McLaughlin was editor of Aero Digest 
for 16 years, prior to which he was asso- 


ciated with Aerial Age. 


Irving G. Moore has joined the editorial 
stall of Hitchcock Publishing Company, 
Chicago, and will work on two of the 
company's metal working and wood work- 
ing publications. 


Kenneth J. Langley, eastern manager for 
The Oil and Gas Journal and Petro- 
leo Interamericano has returned from 
a 21,550 mile, four-month trip through 
South America studying markets for 
American manufacturers of petroleum in- 
dustry equipment 


Frank Maher, former assistant to the 
president of Parks Air College, has been 
named field editor of Airports Magazine. 


Dexter M. Keezer, former president of 
Reed College, Portland, Ore., William F. 
Butler, recently with the WPB, and San- 
ford S. Parker, for three years staff econ- 
mist of Business Week, have become 
yssociated with the department of econom- 
ics of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 


pany 


J. W. Moss, who has been working with 
sientists on the atomic bomb project at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., since he was asked to 
join in the work in 1944, and where he 
aided in designing and setting into opera- 
tion the plant laboratory, returns to his 
position as managing editor of Industrial 
Equipment News 


Thomas B. Haire, who leaves the U. S. 
Air Force after 28 months’ service bear- 
ing the rank of major, will resume as 
publisher of a group of Haire maga- 
tines in the aviation field among which 
are Airports Magazine and Aviation 
Equipment 


George M. Goldsmith, managing editor 
lor the past six years of the National 
Lithographer, enters the Goldsmith Com- 
pany, Providence advertising agency, as 
partner. His brother, Jules P., founded 


h 


the agency in 1939. 


Julian Chase, for many years directing 
editor of Automotive and Aviation Indus- 
tries, Commercial 


Car Journal and 
Motor Age, has 
deen elected vice- 
President of The 
Chilton Company, 
Publisher of the 
Magazines. 


His election to 
the Chilton vice- 
Presidency marks 
the 40th anniver- 





sary of his entry 
into the business 
Publishing field, 


and the 50th year 
ot his association 
with the automotive field. In the earliest 
days of the industry, Mr. Chase worked 


Julian Chase 


M car manufacturing plants as an engi- 
heer, salesman, sales manager, and driver 
M encurance runs. 

s a member of long-standing in the 
Society of Automotive Engineers and has 


feceived a number of citations for his 


utions to the industry. 
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William K. Hoffman has joined the east- 
ern staff of Mill ©& Factory. During the 
past seven years Mr. Hoffman was a 
partner and co-publisher of Textile Age. 





Hiram McCann 


Val Wright 


Hiram McCann and Val Wright have 
joined the staffs of Modern Plastics and 
Modern Packaging in the capacities of 
regional editors. 

Mr. McCann, recently serving in an of- 
ficial capacity with the Canadian govern- 
ment, and Mr. Wright, former managing 
editor of The National Provisioner, have 
been appointed respectively eastern editor 
of Modern Plastics with New York offices 
and mid-western editor of both Modern 
Plastics and Modern Packaging, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

Both men have been acting as corres- 
pondents for the magazines for the past 
few years. 


Lloyd E. Partain, formerly in charge of 
research for Country Gentlemen, and un- 
til recently on loan to the Periodical Pub- 
lishers National Committee of the WPB, 
returns to Curtis Publishing Company as 
manager of the commercial research 
division of the research department. 


Robert D. Calkins, dean of the School 
of Business of Columbia University, has 
been elected to the board of directors of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
and the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


Andrus Jackson Hand has become asso- 
ciated with the Davidson Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, as editorial director of 
Paper Sales, Printed Selling, The Paper 
Yearbook, Selling Papers and Desarrollo 
del Papel. He was previously editorial 
director of The National Retail Furniture 
Association publications. 


Harry R. Lipson has been named repre- 
sentative in the state of Michigan for 


Radio-Craft Magazine. 


EDITORIAL ANGLES 


Modern Industry, published by Magazines 
of Industry, Inc., has been elected to 
membership in the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations. 


McGraw-Hill publications announce the 
addition of more than 52,000 subscriptions 
to active circulation because of elimination 
of paper restrictions. The October issue 
of these publications will be printed on 
40 lb. stock rather than the present 31 lb. 
Ceilings on advertising pages, except 


} 
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REMINDER 


from 


BILL IRISH 


INDUSTRY'S REPORTER 
OF PRODUCT 















As soon as today’s conditions 
permit release of NEWS of 
your 


New or Improved 
Products. 

New Catalogs and 
Literature. 

New applications. 


... please make certain to send 
me complete information 
promptly so I can schedule for 
early editorial description to 
the 40,000 operating men I’m 
reporting for. 

W. E. Irish, Editor 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
Thomas Pub. Co. 
461 Eighth Ave., New York (1), N. Y. 





















Public 
ONE Magazine Works 


Covers This Whole | 
Market Effectively jes 















Sewage Disposal, Streets and 
Highways, Water Works, Airports 
Are Related Activities 


BECAUSE so many engineers and 

superintendents have charge of 
more than one public works activity, 
PUBLIC WORKS covers ai// their in- 
terests in one magazine—and reaches 
all the important buying influences in 
this big market. 


PUBLIC WORKS’ audited circulation 
blankets this specialized engineering 
and construction market without waste. 
In a recent unbiased survey covering 
a large cross-section of the engineers 
who buy and specify, it was voted the 
most useful magazine to them editori- 
ally. In addition, our special market 
surveys — free to advertisers — help 
manufacturers locate prospects for im- 
mediate post-war sales. 


For full information write 


PUBLIC WORKS 


308 E. 45th St. New York 17, N. Y 















An Excellent Opportunity 
in Industrial Advertising 
for a Young Man 


An internationally known manufacturer of electrical 
equipment in Ohio is interested in employing a man 
between the ages of 25 and 32 in its industrial ad 
desir 


vertising department A college education is 
able, an interest in technical copy is necessary and 
the ability to write is essential The man we are 


seeking may have had little or no advertising experi 


ence but has a creative mind and a keen sense of 


merchandising He must have ambition, a great 
desire to learn, and the ability to get along with 
people This is a real opportunity for a returned 
veteran or a young man anxious to learn the Indus 

trial advertising business as well as the manufac- 


turing business Salary commensurate with responsi 


bility Advancement limited only by individual's 
initiative and performance. Please send full particu 
lars salary expected, and photograph All replies 
strictly confidential 


Box 343, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 











Do you have a 
product that fits 
the 


BAKERY MARKET? 


See Bakers Weekly's “'Adi- 
torial’’ on page 115, this 
issue, Industrial Marketing. 











sé ” 
A Journal of Constructive Help 


to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, 
Alr Conditioning, Warm Alr 








Data on Heating and Roofing Trades. 
request Used year after year by over 200 
or See the Industrial Advertisers who know 
x their market well. 
ata 
SNIPS MAGAZINE 








5707 W. Lake St., Chieage 44, Ii. 














INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER, who knows markets 
and current changes therein through constant con 
tacts with industries and confidential WPB assign 
ments, both in the U. 8S. and abroad, is now avail 
able in a consulting, advisory or directive capacity 
Synopsis of training and business experience wil) 
be sent without obligation 


Box 345, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 











PREFABRICATED HOMES 


Illumination Publishing Co., Inc. 


114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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where mechanically impossible, are with- 
drawn. 

With the January, 1946 issues, all pub- 
lications except Business Week, Construc- 
tion Methods, and Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, will return to trimmed size (NIAA 
Standard)—834x11% (bleed plate size 
874x11%). Advertising bleeds will once 
again be accepted, and maximum weight 
for supplied advertising inserts will be 
raised from the present 60 Ib. limit to 100 
Ibs. 


The January, 1946, issues of Western 
Construction News and Western In- 
dustry will return to the NIAA standard 
size. Trimmed page size will be 83x 
1134; bleed plates, 874x11%. Weight 
and quality of paper stock will be in- 


creased 


T. W. Jacklin, director of United States 
advertising for Hugh C. McLean Publica- 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada, publishers 


tions, 
of nine Canadian business papers, an- 
nounces the opening of new offices at 


308 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago. 


An extra number for September entitled, 
“Full Text of the Official Reports Con- 
cerning the Attack on Pearl Harbor,” 
has been made available by the United 
States News to advertising agencies and 
their clients 


OBITUARY 


Franklin Johnston, publisher and editor 
of American Exporter, died suddenly in 
New York on Sep- 
tember 19 of a 
heart attack 

Mr. Johnston 
had been associated 
with American Ex- 
porter tor 38 years, 
for the past nine 
years of which he 
had served as pub- 
lisher and _ editor 
The company 
which he headed 
has published 
American Exporter 
since 1904 under 
William J. John- 
ston, his father, then for 29 years under 





Franklin Johnston 


the dual management of Franklin and 
Edwin C. Johnston, until the death of 
the latter, when Mr. Johnston became 
president 


“Tune In On Export,” Mr. Johnston's 
personal newsletter, was highly regarded 
for its authoritative observations and can- 
did opinions by al! foreign traders. He 
was frequently called to Washington on 
confidential work during the late war be- 
cause of his intimate knowledge of inter- 
national trade and his service during 
World War I, when he organized postal 
censorship and was a member of the War 


Trade Board. 


Two Name Franklin 


Franklin Advertising Service, Boston, 
Mass., has been retained as advertising 
and merchandising counsel by Gorrell & 
Gorrell, Boston, maker of technical re- 
cording apparatus, and Lyon Machine 
Company, Worcester, Mass., manufacturer 
of Lyon grooving tool. 

Business papers and direct mail will be 
used in the new campaigns. 
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In China, the ancient and the modern go 
side by side. The water buffalo is the beas 
of all work in China where United China Re 
lief, financed by the National War Fund, | 
aiding people by providing them with neces 
sities and the means to maintain school 

enabling them to pick up again the war. 
snapped threads of progress. Presenting « 
vast market for American manufactures, 

is necessary to effect economic liberation ir 
China before a balanced and healthy trade 
can be established. Fulfillment of the cam. 
paign aims of the National War Fund will be 
a big step towards achievement of that goa 


Mrs. duPont to Europe 


Carol S. duPont, partner of duPont 
Cahalin, Inc., Springfield, Mass., has re 
cently flown to England from which point 
she will travel throughout the continent 
for the purpose of making a survey of 
reconstruction problems and postwar man 
ufacturing conditions in Europe. 

Mrs. duPont will also do a 
articles for several newspapers 
ropean rehabilitation problems. 


series oO! 


on Eu 


Telefilm Expands 

Ralf M. Spangler and Associates 
been appointed public relations counselors 
and the Advertisers Production Agency 
advertising counsel, for Telefilm Studios 
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all of Los Angeles. 

The appointments have been made in 
accordance with the company’s plans f 
expansion in the 16mm film field. 


Hey Joins Ad Producers 


Robert C. Hey, formerly with Spes 
cer W. Curtiss, Inc., has joined Advertis 
ing Producers-Associated, Inc., Chicag 
industrial advertising agency, as an « 
count executive. 


Dow Creates Department 


The magnesium division of The Do 
Chemical Company has organized } 
cathodic protection sales department 
Arthur Smith, formerly director of mag 
nesium sales for the company’s southwest 
territory has been named manager, wit 


headquarters in the Midland, Mich., office 


Aircraft Parts Changes Name 


Aircraft Parts Development Corpor 
tion, Summit, N. J., has changed its name 
to Hungerford Research Corporatio 
This action is in line with a broadenini 
of the organization's activity to cove 
product and process development in # 
fields of industry. 

The company will shortly move i 
new laboratory in Murray Hill, N. J 


to & 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 60] 


Trade Shows 


one of them said, “There 
war. There is room after the war for 
good shows if well attended and if 
management will contribute to make 
them more valuable to those attend- 


ing who come to see and learn.” 


This attitude was rather widespread 
until the war practically eliminated 
shows from the industrial picture. 
Since the sponsors of the recognized 
prewar shows indicate an anxiety to 
improve the quality of their shows 
and they have had several years to 
work out details more satisfactorily, 
indications that this on 
the part of participants is being given 


are attitude 


attention. 


Participation in some of the smaller, 
lesser-known industrial trade shows is 
apt to enjoy a substantial in- 
crease. Most of the companies queried 
by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING implied a 
preference for more, rather than fewer 
shows in the postwar period. Then 
many exhibitors have added new 
products to their lines and their in- 
terest in shows will be broader. 


also 


too, 


Obviously, one of the primary rea- 
sons for the anticipated popularity of 
shows will be that they offer the ideal 
medium for introducing to industry 


new products developed under the 
pressure of war necessity. 
“New products, new applications 


and new techniques should provide a 
wealth of interesting educational ma- 
terial for exhibit purposes. Conse- 
quently, well-planned trade shows 
should provide worth while contacts 
8 a promotional medium.” 

[his comment, by a spokesman for 
1 company that normally exhibits at 
i greg number of shows, is typical 

the opinions of industrial market- 
ers who are eager for the revival of 
exhibits. 

Most of them seem to feel that the 
plethora of new products will demand 
more and better shows. While many 
af these “postwar” products and ma- 
chines have already been publicized 
by their manufacturers, they are now 
known principally for their wartime 
ue. Industrial trade shows will offer 
manufacturers an opportunity of pub- 
‘icizing the peacetime applications, 


The duPont Company has already 
capitalized on a major exhibit in its 
plant at Wilmington, Del., as a means 
for awakening interest in products de- 
veloped at duPont during the war 
Years. Early in September duPont 
conducted a large-scale exhibit of 
Products used by the armed services 
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that are easily adaptable to both 
dustrial and consumer use. Many of 
the products on exhibit had been on 
the “classified” list and were being 
publicly shown for the first time. It’s 
likely that the example of duPont will 
be followed by numerous companies 
as soon as industrial shows are back 
in business. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 49] 


Films Sell Export Markets 


be content to return to their prewar 
standards of existence. 

It will be up to American manufac- 
turers and exporters to maintain and 
to increase the demands for American 


goods. This can be done by: 


1. Advertising: through the use of 
native newspapers and other publica- 


tions; through use of point-of-sale 
literature, in the native language; 
through radio. However, in many 


places there are few publications; large 
proportions of the people cannot read; 
radio is extremely limited. So adver- 
tising reaches only the top strata. This 
includes the distributors and dealers 
but it does not reach the masses un- 
less the goods are on display. 


2. Salesmanship: which means first 
of all reaching those who control the 
markets, getting stocks established, and 
getting goods on display. Salesman- 
ship, generally, is slow and backward 
as compared to our salesmanship. Mer- 
chants rank more as order-takers. They 
do not hustle and create demands. It’s 


hard hurdle to take. 


3. Motion Pictures: and here is 
where a universal language is spoken 
Everyone understands pictures. Port- 
able projectors, using 16mm films, can 
be taken almost everywhere. Goods 
can be pictured, just as they are, and 
can be described in the native lan- 
guage on the sound track. How to 
use machinery, equipment and gadgets 
can be explained. Better relations 
with the United States can be built up. 

Manufacturers of these projectors 
tell us that never at any time have 
so many American manufacturers 
sought to place orders for them, for 
postwar delivery; never have so many 
foreign importers and _ distributors 
shown so much interest in them, or 
made so many inquiries about films 
that are available or forthcoming. For- 
eign governments want them for edu- 
cational purposes. They will be used 
to teach improved living, better sani- 
tation, and health measures. 

Wherever American service men 
have gone, taking projectors with 
them, the fringe-people have been all 
agog. They are entranced with pic- 
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Advertising in the welding field needs 
more than effectiveness —it needs 
concentrated effectiveness. With 
welding and its related processes 
used wherever there is metal and ma- 
chinery, advertising must be directed 
across every application to the men 
in charge of welding operations—the 
real welding buying power. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER does this bet- 
ter than any other single medium. That 
is why it is frst among publications for 
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When business papers and general 
fmagazines come into your orgoniza 
ion don't cut them up. Route them to 
Il departments and then use our 
service to handle your clipping work. 
Booklet No. 20, “How Business Uses 
Clippings” tells how we do it. 
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SELLS CONTRACTORS! 


Booming agency needs a copywriter who 
can write advertising to contractors and 
heavy equipment men. That's our business 
and we're specializing in it—heading for 
a brill.ant future. Have several such ac- 
counts now and others cooking. We're 
located within 200 miles of Chicago—we 
think salary offer better than big city pay 
—also bonus. Man under 35 preferred. 
Write giving full details of past employ- 
ment, age, photograph (if handy)—inter- 
view will be arranged at once. 
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tures of things they have never seen 
and never heard of. Pictures are their 
awakening. Often they are finding 
things to work for, for the first time 
in their lives. It can’t come all at 
once, but it is building up. 


The 16mm film was born about 25 
years ago. Alexander F. Victor, presi- 
dent of the Victor Animatograph Cor- 
poration of Davenport, Ia., is its 
father. Way back in 1918 he con- 
ceived the idea that the 35mm film, 
inflammable and dangerous, used in 
all professional showings, could never 
be used safely by amateurs for show- 
ings in schools and churches, before 
sales gatherings or other non-profes- 
sional meetings. 


That year he proposed, at a meet- 
ing of the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers held in Rochester, N. Y., 
the creation of a new and separate 
standard for motion pictures used out- 
side the theatre, or in what is usually 
called—the non-theatrical field. He 
said that to insure safety, films must 
be made which were non-interchange- 
able with the standard projectors of 
the day. Opposition was bitter be- 
cause it meant the building up of a 
separate industry. 

“Let it come,” he said. “Demand 
will bring it.” 

Mr. Victor went to work with 
dogged determination. Despite all op- 
position, he began to produce the first 
16mm projector ever designed in 1923. 
And he had designed it himself. The 
Eastman Kodak Company produced 
l6mm film, using acetate cellulose 
stock which is so slow burning that 
to all intents and purposes it is non- 
inflammable. It cost more than the 
3$mm film, made of nitrocellulose, 
but it was safe. 

The going was hard and difficult for 
a time but eventually other manufac- 
turers of projection equipment and 
film saw the light. Mr. Victor re- 
frained from patenting certain inven- 
tions in relation to the 16mm films 
and projectors as he desired to bring 
about general use, fresh standards and 
the “new industry” that had been 
spoken of, rather than to hold a 
monopoly. He traveled, talked, argued 
and cajoled but got what he wanted. 


Educators were the first to use the 
6mm films. Gradually they saw their 
dvantages. Religious bodies were the 
next to take them up. It was a con- 
siderable time before the small, light 
table projectors came into impor- 
tant use in industry. It has been said, 
id probably with truth, that the 
erman industrialists were the first to 

lly grasp their possibilities. Ger- 
nany used them in preparing for the 
war it was planning. It used them to 
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train workers for jobs in munitions 
factories. 

Though American industry had 
been using films, black and white and 
increasingly in color, and gradually 
adding sound tracks over a period of 
a dozen years, it was not until the 
war came that they were put into 


full use. The war has resulted in 
orders and inquiries from distant 
places. 


The Victor corporation some time 
ago sent a representative to South 
America, because it was convinced a 
profitable market for its motion pic- 
ture projectors and allied products 
could be developed. It is more than 
pleased with the results thus far. Small 
orders were received initially, and 
hardly had some of the orders been 
booked when larger: ones came from 
the same sources. Demand is piling 
up at a rapid rate from private and 
government agencies. 

Wisely, the corporation sent a South 
American who had been in its employ 
in this country for a considerable 
period of time and had learned our 
own sales technique as well as the 
projector and film business. He thus 
had the advantage of an intimate 
knowledge of South American prac- 
tices and North American techniques. 


Other countries have also turned 
their eyes to us for merchandise. Re- 
cently Victor announced it had re- 
ceived orders from Turkey, Iceland 
and other far-away places. They in- 
clude the Island of Malta and an ob- 
scure island in the Aegean. Buying 
representatives have come from Iraq, 


Iran and Egypt. 


To establish a date in 16mm history 
it may be well to point out, that on 
August 12, 1944, scientists, motion 
picture executives, government repre- 
sentatives, and business executives 
traveled to Davenport, Ia., to do honor 
to Mr. Victor. That was the twenty- 
first anniversary of the day on which 
he made public announcement of the 
first 16mm projector ever made. 

Many speeches were made in his 
honor and those present praised him 
for his farsightedness and _ vision. 
They said, among other things, that 
the projector and 16mm film consti- 
tuted one of the most important ve- 
hicles in preparing the United States 
to fight the war. They pointed out 
that they not only were used to train 
millions of war plant workers but also 
to train millions of men in the Armed 
Services, and no one can begin to 
calculate the lives they saved. 

Now that the war is over, 16mm 
films will be used for many important 
purposes, not the least of which is 
developing foreign markets for Ameri- 
can products and services. 
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The new-products publication 
for those who make and use 


plastics products. 
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throughout the broad fields of 
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VERTICAL 
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top executives down and 


readership — through- 
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NEWS LETTER tells you 
where and how to sell 
the Industrial West. 


Write us today and ask to be placed on 
free list for the “Sales Prospector.” No 
obligation. Thousands are reading it. 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “plus” services: 


Nationwide Service 


The Fensholt 
Company offers re- 
gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. “‘On-the- 
spot’”’service is avail 
able for all merchan 

dising needs at minimum cost. 


Export Advertising 


With export 
counsel in New e..* 
York, latest in 
formation is as 


sured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 


Industrial Publicity 
Publicity pro- 
grams, from 
“new product” 
releases to exten- 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs, 


Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and packages 
designed for 
maximum visi 
bility and turn 
over. Also coun- 
ter cards, floor 
display S, etc. 
Submit your advertising problems 
to us for efficient planning. 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 
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881. The Housing Plans of 
Canadians 

A 32-page study published by MacLean- 
Hunter Publishing Company, Ltd., spot- 
lighting through statistical tables, illustra- 
tions, graphs and comment, the housing 
plans for Canadians. 

Included in the study, which was based 
on actual interviews with representative 
home owners, is a review of the present 
residential situation, the future remodel- 
ing, expansion and building plans, the ex- 
pectations of persons planning to move, 
and the investment to be made by build- 
ers and buyers. Other sections are de- 
voted to location of dwellings to be built, 
payment methods, type of construction, 
heating and lighting materials to be used. 


882. Presenting Your Biggest 
Postwar Market 

A four-page brochure released by Fur- 
niture Age, giving data on the postwar 
plans of furniture and appliance dealers 

The booklet is divided into three parts 
the first outlines the magazine's editorial 
policy and advertising scope; the second 
shows the point of purchase of radios, 
ranges and refrigerators in 13 major cities; 
the third section gives the results of a sur- 
vey made by the magazine among its 
dealer-subscribers to determine what per- 
centage will stock various furniture and 
appliance items when they are again 
available 


883. The Forum Study of the 
House Market 


A 30-page, three-color booklet describ- 
ing graphically and editorially the results 
of a precision survey made for Architec 
tural Forum by Crossley, in which 8,052 
typical heads of families were interviewed 
at length on the subject of their future 
residential building plans 

The findings of the survey including 
kind, number and location of prospective 
owners, are defined Incomes and ex- 
pected methods of payment are analyzed, 
present status of plans, desired improve- 
ments, size, style, landscaping and cost of 
new homes, and what owners think of the 
present real estate market are all dis- 
cussed in detail 


884. The Industrial West—What Is 
Happening and What Is 
Ahead? 

Western Industry prepared this ten- 
page folder analyzing in quick-reading 
story style, the industrial development of 
the far West and outlining the reasons 
why a continued growth and expansion 
are indicated for this market 


885. Advertisements That Have 
Pulled! 
An attractive spiral bound booklet cre- 
ated by New Equipment Digest showing 
the various types of advertisements which, 


RESEARCH 


in the experience of the magazine, have 
pulled the largest number of inquiries. 

No attempt is made to propose guides 
to the detailed creation of ads, but the 
most effective ad types are sketched and 
shown under group headings. Each type 
is briefly discussed. 


886. Buyers and Selling Prices, 
U. S. Government Surplus Boats 
A 15-page bound booklet which con- 
tains the complete list of all of the sur- 
plus boats that have been sold by the 
War Shipping Administration up to date. 
It includes the name of the boat, dimen- 
sions, power plant, the buyer, his address 
and the price paid. Published by The 
Boating Industry. 


887. Where to Buy Product Directory 

A listing of over 1,500 products manu- 
factured by. Steel's advertisers. The prod- 
ucts listed in the 1,500-page book are 
classified by type (abrasives, lathes, dry- 
ers, etc.) with the makers’ names and ad- 
dresses alphabetically beneath each group. 
Also included is an alphabetical list of 
names and addresses of several hundred 
current advertisers. 


888. Oil Refinery Men Tell Where 
They Need Help on 
Instrumentation 

This booklet, published by The Petro 
leum Engineer, summarizes the findings of 
the field research conducted among refin- 
ery engineers responsible for selection, 
maintenance and use of recording and con 
trol instruments and gages. 

It contains quotations from these men 
concerning their problems and points up 
opportunities for makers of instruments 
to help solve them 


889. Survey and Analysis of the 14 
Major Cities as Markets for 
Building Products 

A 16-page, two-color brochure outlin 
ing the market for building and building 
maintenance products in 14 U. S. cities 
having populations of over 500,000. The 

booklet also compares the size and type o! 

the market of greater New York area 

with those of the 13 other cities covered 

Included are tables showing number 
age and size of residential units, the nun 
ber and type of refrigeration units, heat 
ing equipment, fuel, elevators and ele< 
tricity now in use. Published by Real 

Estate Reporter. 


890. The San Francisco Charter 


A handy pocket-size booklet containing 
the complete text of the San Francisco 
Charter, published by George Spatta, pres 
ident, Clark Equipment Company. 

In addition to the text, the booklet 
also lists those nations which have rat 


fied the Charter. 


oe Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 
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